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NOTE ON THE SPELLING AND 
PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT WORDS 

As this book IS \mtten for the a\ erage student-reader rather thai 
for the specialist, technicalities ha\e, as far as possible been 
a\oided, but the transliteration of Sanskrit \\ords will generally 
be found to agree with the scheme accepted by the Gene\'a 
Congress of Onentalists and the Rojal Asiatic Societ> 

Some knowledge of the Sanskrit alphabet is needed to grasp 
the sounds of letters distmguished bj diacritical marks such as 
n, p b ^ Bui the distinction between long and short \owels 
is more easy to obsene All vowels are pronounced in Italian 
fasLon rather than in English, i e like the \owels in ‘ do, re, mi, 
fa of the musical scale Long \ov,els ha\e been giren in the te\t 
with a long mark over them, e g Indriinl, Sury5 

The short vowel a is never pronounced like the (t in 'that 
It has alwajs a sound correspondmg to the a in ’era’ For 
instance the first syllable in Varuna is pronounced something 
like the first syllable in the word current ’ 

Many Sanskrit names, hke Knshna, Rama, Sita and words like 
upanishad nshi veda Rig-veda have become so well-known that 
usually It has not seemed needful to insert diacritical marks m 
them, 



THE RIG-VEDA 

AND 


VEDIC RELIGION 




I THE ARYANS 


In the dauning time of Jiiston', somewhere m the lands 
be^ond Afghanistan and north of Persia roamed bold 
tribes of fair complevioned men and 

The 

women with their liorses and cattle 
From stones that haAC come do\\n to » 
us about them, from words that they used ivlnch ha\e 
still place in our speech, and from rites of worship still 
observed bv many of their descendants to-day some- 
thing can be known of their life and thoughts They 
w ere a rough, bra\ e, hardy, ad\ enturous race, of honest 
nnd simple soul 

Some of them gradually limited their wanderings to 
Iran, the land of Persia There thej settled and there 
they staved, becoming the ancestors of the Parsis now 
m India ^ and their speech became the old Zend lan- 
^age and their religion, with its sacred literature, the 
Avesta of Zoroaster, de\ eloped into Zoroastrianism 
Others of these tribes, more daring, b\ long marches, 
and through man> generations approached and entered 
India from the north-west These were the men wdio 
called themseh es ‘ Ar\-as Ar\ ans, a w ord meaning 
kinsmen ’ as distinct from the abongmal tribes already 
dw ellmg in the land ^ And though much concerning 
them IS obscure, not a little is e\ ident, and to day it is 

* M MCDONNELL, Samknt Literatim , p 152 
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possible to look back across the manj centuries that 
separate us from those nomads and learn what manner 
of men they were Ha\ mg some conception of the 
men themseh es, remembering that they u ere once alu e, 
and ^'astl^ concerned with matters that fill men’s lives,. 
e\ en to day, it wll be possible to go on to some sura ey 
of their hymns and their beliefs, their hopes and their 
fears, their gods and their demons, not as to a dra' 
studa of abstractions but m hope of finding the a ital 
beginnmgs of faiths that still sway the hearts of millions 
m India 

From the names of the naers mentioned m their 

hjmns It IS clear that about the time that thea' aaere 

^ ^ composed, the chief settlements of the 

The homo ot the . . , , , . 

Aryans Aryans in India were m the neighbour- 
hood of the Smdhu, the modem Indus, 
a na er which after receia mg the aa'aters of its tnbutanes 
IS so wide that people on one bank cannot see the 
opposite bamk The Himalajas aaould preaent them 
from turning toaa-ards the north, and it is thus clear 
that before thev crossed the Yamuna, the modem 
Jumna, and made their aaay to the Ganges, the Aryans 
daaelt mainla m East Kabulistan and the Punjab The 
Saraswati aans their southern boundary' dunng that 
period 

As to other races that a\ere m the land there is little 
information m the ha mns of the Aryans and the science 
of ethnologa has to help us From it aae leam that 
before the Aryans came India aa-as sparsely peopled by' 
some of the races that are noaa often called ‘jungle 
tribes’ Among them the majonta aaould be Draa i- 
dians The Gonds, Bhils and Santals are modem 




survivors of those races Some were very humble m 
the scale of humanity burying their dead m the cells 
made of stone-slabs, called Ktstvaciis by scientists and 
Pancjava Audu’ — the houses of the PaniJaAa brothers 
Avhen 111 exile — by the Tamil people of the south to 
this day Those in the south Avere neA'^er so subject to 
the Arjans as the tribes of the north and greiv into the 
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po^verful -and civilized -Tamil and Telugxi nations, but 
there is no hint of this in the Rlg-^ eda There these ab- 

_ engines are named ‘Dasvu’ ‘destroyers 

TheDasyus . ta- . ‘ ' • ci.nc: 

or Dasa , or injurious ineir skins 

were much darker than those of the Arj'ans and so 
they were stigmatized as ‘black’ or ‘ black-'Bkms 
From the shape of their broad noses thej' were called 
‘ goat-nosed ’ The\ possessed herds, they had strong- 
holds called ‘ pur ’ Those w'ho w ere captured were 
made sla\ es, and the \ ery word ‘ dSsa ' came to mean 
‘ slave ’ m later Sanskrit and cognate languages The 
references to’ their religion descnbe them as offering no 
sacnfices, being unbehe\ers m the gods of the Aryans, 
and thus gnevously impious There are tivo passages 
in which thev are called iiina devah, ‘ whose god is the 
phallus’ {Rtg veda mi 21 5 , \ 99 3), and it will be 
remembered that the phallus, as the Imga, came to be 
the chief symbol of the god Siva m later Hinduism ^ 
From the first these Das\us were the enemies of the 


Aryans, but their demon worship greatly affected the 
i^yans, especially m the simpler domestic religion that 
has alw'ay s been that of the ordinary folk 

Probably the conditions of climate and soil were then 
much as the\ are now and the Aryans who had h\ed 
in tents while thev were nomads became dwellers in 
houses The roofs of these houses were of long bam- 
boos laid on rafters supported by pillars or comer posts 
The spaces betw een the pillars w ere filled in with straw 
or reeds, tied in bundles In places w here stone was 


'Macdonsfll Sanskrit Literature p 153 Vedic Indcv 
n 332 Dr Mmr does not agree in this interpretation Sanskrit 
Texts i\ 411 
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Aryan houses 


readiK obtainable it Mas sometimes used, and India is 
said to haie destroyed a hundred cities of stone The 
roof M ould be of thatch, and the i anous 
timbers Mere fastened together Muth 
bars, pegs, ropes and thongs The house had a door 
fastened by a strap A number of these houses made 
a Milage Such Milages Mere near to streams or ri\ers 
for the sake of crops and cattle There M'ere ramparts 
and ditches to protect tlie \ illage from enemies or from 
flood But there M'ere no cities, if b> citv is meant a 
collection of houses near to each other surrounded by 


a Mnll 

Bread, milk and products from milk, such as butter, 
cakes of flour and butter, vegetables and fruits M'ere 
the usual articles of food But meat, 
roasted or boiled, M'as eaten, though 
probably onlj at great feasts and family gatherings 
The late Dr Rajendralala Mitra occupied tlie highest 
rank among Indian scholars, and m his Indo-Aryans, 
he has a chapter headed, ‘ Beef m Ancient India ' It 
begins as folloMS 

The title of this paper m’iU, doubtless, proA e higblj' 
offensi\ e to most of my country men , but the interest 
attached to the inquiry’ in coime\ion nith the early 
social history of the Aryan race on this side of the 
Himalay a, m ill, I trust, plead m\ excuse The idea 
of beef — the flesh of the earthly representatn e of the 
du me Bhagai ati — as an article of food is so shocking 
to the Hindus, that thousands o^ er thousands of the 
more orthodox among them nei er repeat the counter- 
part of the Mord in their ^emaculars, and many and 
dire ha\e been the sanguinary conflicts uhich the shed- 
ding of the blood of coms has caused in this country 
And y-et it Mould seem that there Mas a tune uhen 
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not only no compunctions, visitings of conscience, 
had a place in the mmd of the people in slaughtenng 
cattle — ^when not only the meat of that animal 
actually esteemed a valuable aliment — u hen not only 
was it a mark of generous hospitality, as among the 
ancient J ews, to slaughter the ‘ fatted calf ’ m honour 
of respected guests — but -when a supply of beef v'us 
deemed an absolute necessity by pious Hindus in 
their journey from tins to another world, and a cow 
\vas mvanably killed to be burnt ^vlth the dead 

Dr Rajendralala INIitra quotes Colebrooke’s opinion 
as follows 

It seems to have been anciently the custom to slav 
a cow on that occasion (the reception of a guest) and 
a guest was therefore called a goghna, or ‘cow killer ’ 
In the Uttara RSnta Charitra the venerable old poet 
and hermit Valmiki, when preparing to receu'e his 
brother sage Vasista, the author of one of the 
onginal law books {Smntts) which regulates the 
religious life of the people, and a prominent character 
e% en in the Vedcis, slaughtered a lot of cal^ es expressly 
for the entertainment of his guests Vasista, m his 
turn, Iikewse slaughtered the ‘fatted calf’ w’hen 
entertaining Vilvamitra, Janaka, Satananda, Jama- 
dagnya, and other sages and friends ' 

Cows and oxen were sacrificed on certain occasions 
exen in later Vedic times and on such occasions pnest 
and sacnficer would eat part of the flesh of the victim ® 
Salt is not mentioned in the hymns, though it abounds 
in the Northern Panjab 

For dnnk the Aryans used sur3, a brandj’^ made from 
com or barley, and soma, the sap of a herb of the 
^Ittdo 4ryaits, \ol i pp 356-8 

^ See Section \ T/ic Sacrifices of the Aryans, also ^Iacdov- 
SELL Vcdic Index ii 1-15 
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Sarcostemma species, which on account of its stimula- 
ting and exciting character was deified 

The Aryans kept herds of cattle and horses Goats, 
buffaloes and camels are mentioned There are many 
prayers for these m the hymns, especially for cows that 
yield the white milk from which mead and butter, ‘ the 
favourite food of gods and men ’, were prepared An 
Aryan called his daughter dtilntn or milkmaid, and the 
word gopa, cowkeeper, came to mean anv protector 
Agriculture was the principal industri-^ Plough and 
harrow, mattock and hoe were used, and sometimes 


water was conducted in irrigation chan- 
nels There were hvo harvests m the 


Agriculture 


year, especially for barley The grain was threshed , 
the chaff wtis winnowed away , the com uas ground in a 
mill , and bread was made from the flour Agriculture 
was more important than hunting with the bow, or cap- 
turing game with snares, or than fishing 

Wood-workers, who had tools such as hatchets and 
planes, built wagons and war-chariots, or carved wooden 

cups There were tanners vho made , . 

Artisans 

leather from the hide of slaughtered 
cattle, and manufactured it into VTiterbottles, bov -strings, 
slings and the like There vere workers in metal, smiths 
who made v capons and nms for the wheels of carts, and 
' potters Women spun and no\e vool and made gar- 
ments There were even barbers 


Trade existed as barter, and the \alue of goods was 
calculated at so man\ cows Golden ornaments were 
beginning to be used Goldsmiths are spoken of and 
usurers are mentioned The Bain Ionian iiniuT of gold 
seems to haae been called mautl m Sanskrit which mav 
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be an indication of \ erv earl5' intercourse betrveen India 
and tbe u estem Semitic races Ships are mentioned 
The famiK was the unit and the father of the famib 
Tvas its high-pnest and head, and controlled the worship 
of the ancestors of the family m all de- 
tails He knew the peculiar ritual nhich 

was traditional in his famih , and n hich had to be main- 
tained unchanged, if the far our of the dead nas to be 
retamed He alone had the power to pass on the ntes 
to his son The rererence and the power which his 
pnestly position brought him made him supreme m the 
household He had full power orer his wnfe and hiS 
joung children, and his grown-up sons were under hiS 
authont}' The property of the family^ w as altogether m 
his hands This was tbe source of the paternal authonty 
[patna potestas) of the Roman father, and of the promi- 
nent place held b\ the father m Greece, Persia, India, 
and among Teutonic and Slaronic peoples as well This 
ts^pe of faradr, which is known as the patriarchal, suc- 
ceeded an earlier and less de\ eloped type ' 

\ ouths and maidens saw each other at festn*als 
Should the j outh be attracted he generally but not alwavs 
Marnage asked for the maiden in marriage from 
her father through a friend It wms 
considered improper for the mamages of y'ounger sons 
or daughters to be arranged before those of their elder 


brothers and sisters If the suitor was approved he 
occasionalK had to purchase his bnde by gmng gifts to 
her father A. down was sometimes gi\en wnth the 
bnde The marnage was performed m the presence of 


Fakoi har Pniticr of Htudutsw pp 5-5 
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both families and their friends m the house of the bride’s 
parents The fire was kindled on the domestic altar and 
the bride ^vas banded bj' her father to her husband The 
bndegroom took hold of the right-hand of the bride with 
his right-hand repeating the formula 

By thy right hand for happiness I take thee, 

That thou may’st reach old age with me, thy husband- 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Puramdhi, 

Gave thee to me to rule our home together 

Rtg-veda \ S5 36 
After repeating other \erses he led his bride round 
the altar, from left to right (piadakslitiia), and she was 
then his wife, and he her husband Then followed a 
feast and the wife was taken to her husband’s house on 
a wagon decked a itli flowers and dra\vn by white cattle 
Here hymns or parts of hymns were chanted, full of 
goodwill to the wife, and her authont> was solemnly 
declared 

Here now remain, nor ever part , 

Enjoy the wdiole expanse of life. 

With son and grandson jovous sport 
Be glad in heart w ithin x our house 
So rule and go\ em m thy home 
Over thv husband’s parents both , 

His brother and Ins sister, too, 

Are subject likewise there to tliee 

' Rig-tcda \ S5 42, 46 

Clearly the An an bride was of an age fitting her to 
be wife and mother and mistress of a home when she 
was married In the home the wife took part with her 
husband m the daih sacniice 

Some kings and nobles might ha\e more than one 
wife The two Asxins had together one wife, Sur\d„ 
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the daughter of the sun god But the ordinary condi- 
tion was ‘a united pair, with one heart and one mind, 
free from discord ’ The marriage of blood relations 'u'ns 
thought ivrong The birth of a daughter is nowhere 
sought, but sons are earnest^' desired 

There is no evidence m the Rig-veda that when her 
husband died the Aryan widow had to bum herself on 
Widows funeral pyre The eighteenth hymn 

of the tenth Book of Rig veda refers to 
the death of a husband, to the vicissitude of life and 
to the funeral ceremonies The seventh verse runs as 
follows in Kaegi’s translation ' 

The women here, still happy wives, not widowed, 
shall come and bnng nch oil and precious ointment, 
and tearless, blooming, nch adorned, may they first 
approach the resting place of the departed 

Rtg-veda \ 18 7 

The words ‘ may they first approach the place ’ are a 
translation of the Sanskrit words 

<7 rohantu yontiii agre 

By the most anful cnme in the history of literature 
this phrase was altered in later times It then read 
cf rohantu yoiiiin agneh 

meaning ‘ let them enter the place of fire gnd by this 
terrible falsification the verse was made to justify the 
burning of widows 

The exact opposite was the fact Among the early 
Arj'ans the widow might marry again The ver> next 
\erse of the same hvmn calls on the widou to rise from 
beside the bier or pyre and take the hand of her new 


' K.\rGi Rig vetla p 77 
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husband, ' doubtless saj s Prof IMacdonnell {Sansltnt 
Literature, p 126) ‘a brother of the deceased, m accord- 
ance with an ancient marriage custom ’ of v. Inch a trace 
remained among the Hebrews I quote his translation 

Rise up , come to the world of life, O woman , 
Thou best here by one whose soul has left him 
Come thou hast now entered upon the wufehood 
Of this th\ lord W'ho takes thy hand and ivoos thee^ 

Rtg-veda \ 18 S 

There ma^ ha\ e been instances of a\ ido%\ burning in 
earh Ar\'an times but it was during a much later period 
(a D 650-1200) that the custom of burning a widow with 
her husband’s bod% came gradually into force Such a 
wndow IS highly praised in the Gartida Ptirdna, she was 
called a satr (pronounced suttee) emphatically a ‘ good ’ 
woman Hence the modem name of the custom At 
the same time it became customan for a wndow w ho did 
not ascend her husband’s pyre to h\ e a life of asceticism 
and pn\ation, and precepts sanctioning the practice w ere' 
inserted in the later sacred books Farquhar quotes one 

If a woman’s husband dies, let her lead a life of 
chastity', or else mount his p\ re 

Visltuusiuntt \\\ 14^ 


Position of women 


Since the head of the famiR was a man and eierj 
clan and family A\-anted men to protect it from its 
enemies, there was a tendency to set less 
mlue on women The general opinion 
of the female sex seems to haA e been that put into the 
mouth of Indra ‘ Indra himself hath said. The mind of 
W’oman brooks not discipline Her intellect hath little 
weight ’ (Rtg-veda \ iii 33 17), and * the hearts of women 
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are those of hyenas' (\ 95 13) From a very early 
date prostitution was an institution 

That women were not debarred from hearing the 
Vedas is clear, for the authors of some of the hymns of 
the Aryan tribes were women Apala composed a hymn 
that IS now the eightieth in the eighth book of the Rig- 
veda, and Ghosha, a leper maiden, was author of two, 
the thirty nmth and the fortieth in the tenth book 

Beyond saying that the king, rSja, was a ruler it is 
not possible to define his e\act rank and authority 
The king Probably it entirely depended on the 
mdiwdual He was the chief of a group 
of fanuhes Sometimes he was chosen Sometimes his 
rank was hereditary In time of peace he was ]udge 
and protector ’ of his people, who brought to him volun- 
tary gifts In time of war he was the leader of the 
warriors, and before a battle he would offer sacrifice for 
his tribe, or cause a pnestly singer to offer it This was 
the beginning of that difference of office which lay at the 
root of the later distinction of the warrior and priest 
castes among the Aryans 

Morality rvas a family and tribal matter Truth, 
nght conduct, kindliness, loyalty to one’s neighbour and 
Morality and bra^erv, and-later^-careful 

obser\'ance of religious rites and liber- 
ality to priests were counted high \ irtues Fraud, malig- 
nant speech, lying and treachery \\ ere roundly condemned 
Violence to defenceless maidens and the adultery of a 
nife uere regarded as grave crimes 

Such crimes as one would expect to find among tribal _ 
peoples entering on a new ci\ ihzation are mentioned in 
the hj mns Raiders carry off cattle Robbers are found 
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Dancing 


Dancers or actors afforded entertainment to the 
Ar\ans Ushas is said to displaj' herself like a dancer 
who decks herself wth ornaments Al- 
lusion IS made to the Inang going forth 
to dance and laugh after a funeral Drums are men- 
tioned, and a hymn in the Athar^a-^eda is addressed 
to that musical instrument 

The Aryans dehghted m chariot races The sixt}- 
nmth hymn in the eighth book of the Rlg-^eda is a 
prayer to India, called ^atakratu the god 
of a hundred ntes, for success m a 
coming chariot race It reads as foUoas m Griffith’s 
translation — 


Chariot races 


1 O Satakratu, truly I ha^ e made none else mv 

comforter 

India, be gracious unto us 

2 1 hough who hast e\ er aided us kmdli of old to 

ann the spoil. 

As such, O India, fa\ our us 

3 ^^^lat non ' As prompter of the poor thou 

helpest him who sheds the juice 
Wilt thou not, India, strengthen us i* 

4 O India, help our chanot on, yea, thunderer, 

though it lag behind 
Gn e this mj car the foremost place 

5 Ho there ' whj sittest thou at ease ’ Make 

thou mj chanot to be first 
And bnng the fame of \ ictorj' near 

6 Assist our car that seeks the prize Mffiat can 

be easier for thee ? 

So make thou us \nctorious 
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inadequate and pnmiD\ e , and though An an medical 
science distinguished seieral diseases, its remedies i%ere 
charms and amulets and herbs used m conjunction wth 
mcantations The world was \en wonderful to the 
Anans as the\ h\ed and fought m the Land of the 
Fne Ri\ers But theirs was a len limited life, unso- 
phisticated m its aims, direct and frank in its actiiities, 
hved m the open air, full of health from sun and wand 
and rams As Max MOller sai s 

In the himns of the ^ eda we see man left to 
himself to sol\ e the riddle of this w orld We see him 
crawhng on like a creature of the earth wath all the 
desaes and weakness of his animal nature Food, 
wealth and power, a large famiK and a long hfe, are the 
theme of his dail\ pra\ ers But he begins to lift up his 
ejes He stares at the tent of hea\en, and asks who 
supports it ’ He opens his e% es to the wands, and asks 
them whence and whither ' He is awakened from 
darkness and slumber by the light of the sun, and him 
whom his e\es cannot behold, and who seems to grant 
him the dail\ pittance of his existence, he rallc; ‘ his 
hfe, his breath, his bnlhant Lord and Protector ' * 

And it IS onlx as this is remembered that it is possible 
to appreciate the hopes and fears, the praj ers and aspi- 
rations, the courage and the patience of the bards who 
sang, m those far awax centuries, the \en hearts 
thoughts of the men whose pdgnmage into India was to 
hax e such a nughtv effect on the histon. and the thought 
of the world 

Thej w ere the dwect ancestors of raan\ of the tribes 
Their hymns ‘^oinpnsed m the great Brahman caste 
of modem India Their speech was the 

’ Max Mlller, Chips \-ol j 2nd ed , p 69 
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mother language of many of the languages spoken m 
India to day, and from it all have borrowed the terms of 
philosophy, worship and faith Their religion \vas the 
■beginning of religions that have stirred the hearts of 
millions To know how they prayed and built their 
■earliest altar-fires and offered sacrifice with song is to 
know how the forefathers of Hindu and Greek and 
Briton sought divine grace and divine protection One 
of the most precious heir-looms of the ages for all think- 
ing men are the hymns which were first sung by the 
poets among those primitive warriors and herdsmen. 
For those hymns have come down to us, and however 
much they may have been changed between the moment 
that the inspired bard chanted them to his tribesmen 
and the time when they were written down to abide for 
ever, they bring those far away days back to us 
Through them the hopes and fears of the singer and his 
hearers ring in our ears In them we come face to face 
with the 3oys and sorrows, the war and peace, the 
funerals and festivals of forty centuries ago 



II THE VEDAS OF THE ARYANS 


PRECiSEL'i how and ^\hen the hymns of the Arj^ans 
were first composed e shall never know Much in them 
IS and always will be obscinre What scrupulous scnbe 
first toilsomely wrote them out is not recorded But 
thereafter, though the language of tliose hymns became 
less and less familiar the psalm-books into -which they 
were gathered were practically nerer altered and the 
student to day has little doubt that the tevt before him is 
almost syllable for syllable, as it was three thousand years 
ago , often as it was ivhen it rvas composed and sung at 
some sacnfice m the years before the Ar>'ans had done 
more than make raids into the land of the Five Rners 
The existence of a sacred literature in Sanskrit was 
kno-wm to some of the first Roman Catholic missionaries 
th w d India, and men like Robert de Nobih 
^Mrned of arrived in Madura m 1606 and 

the hymns Constantine Beschi a century later 

acquired sufficient knowdedge of it to 
compose and argue in it 

But the translation of the Bhagavad Gffcf, by Charles 
Wilkins, published in 1785, and of ^aktmfala, by Sir 
Williams Jones, published in 1789, were the real com- 
mencement of the scientific study of the Sanskrit language 
and the publication and translation of the most impor- 
tant w orks m that language Yetsfor a long time it wa- 
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difficult to obtain accurate knowledge of the Vedas 
Very few inanuscnpt copies were in existence, and 
while the pandits were willing to communicate the manu- 
scripts of the later and less sacred Sanskrit works of law, 
philosophy and drama to Englishmen resident in India, 
they were not willing to show them the manuscripts 
of the more ancient and infinitely more holy Vedas In 
some cases where the manuscripts of the Vedas had 
come into western hands, the pandits would not translate 
them Colebrooke (1765 — 1837) alone seemed able to 
overcome these prejudices and his essays On the Vedas, 
oi the Sacred Writings of the Hindus though published 
in 1805 are of permanent value. 

Nearly a quarter of a century later a young German 
scholar named Friedrich Rosen began to work at an 


edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
Rig-veda for publication Max MOller 


The publication 
of the Vedas 


relates an incident which shows the 


opinion of the intrinsic value of the hymns of the Vedas 
held by a highly-educated Hindu thinker, and probably 
by not a few others, at that time The Raja Rammohun 
Roy ^vas in London and saw Friedrich Rosen at the Bn- 
tish kluseum busily engaged in copying manuscripts of 
the Rig-veda The Raja itos surprised, and told Rosen 
that he ought not to Avaste his time on the hymns, but 
that he should study the Upanishads ' Rosen pub- 
lished a specimen of the hymns of the Rig-veda in 1830, 
but he died before he had nearly completed his task- 
Only the first book of the Rig-veda, with a Latin 


' Max Muller, Biographical Essays, p 39 
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translation, "was finished bj him and published after his 
death in 1S38 

- In 1845 Max hltiller was at work in Pans, copiing 
from manuscnpts the text of the Rig-i eda together mth 
the commentarx of Saj ana Acharx a Sax ana died in 
1387 at Mjaxanagara, the capital of the famous Hindu 
kingdom founded about 1340 xxhich is now a long 
stretch of nuns known as Hampi in the Bellarj district 
of the ^ladras Presidencx He was teacher and mmis- 
ter of one of the kmgs of that dxmastx , and was x ounger 
brother of Madhax-a Acharx a, the author of the compen- 
dium of phdosophical sx stems called the Sarva-darsaua- 
samgraha^ Sax ana’s commentarx no doubt embodied 
the opinion of the most learned pandits of the time, and 
though composed perhaps almost three thousand } ears 
later than the hx-mns contains exceedingly x aluable tradi- 
tional mterpretations The East India Company author- 
ized Max Muller to bnng out an edition of the hymns 
xnth this commentary at its expense The first x olume 
appeared m 1849 The publication of the edition was 
completed wnthm about twenty xears The price of 
the six xolumes xvas ;^ri5 The second edition, in four 
volumes, wns brought out at the expense of the then 
Maharajah of Vizianagaram, and sold at £S This is 
regarded as the standard edition both of the text of the 
Rig X eda and of Say ana’s commentary 

The text of the Rig x eda xvas published in roman 
letters at Berlm m 1861 

The text of the Sama x eda, wnth a German translation, 
was published by Benfey m 1848 


rc pp 59 275 406 


* Macdoxell Sanskrit Lifcratu 
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Vanous texts ot the different recensions of the Yajur- 
\ eda ha\ e been edited bj A Weber, and L ^ on Schro- 
eder 

The text of the AthanTi-x eda was published bj Roth 
and \Miitnej m 1S56 and another recension from a 
single ancient birch-bark manuscnpt discoi ered b> Pro- 
fessor BQhler in Kashmir is being prepared by Dr. 
Maurice Bloomfield 

An English translation of the Rig \ eda, based on the 
interpretations contained in the commentary' of Sayana 
was commenced in 1S50 by Professor 
H H Wilson, the first professor of into^Eifg^'ish* 
Sansknt at Oxford Part of it was 
published after his death Professor E B Con ell in 
his preface to the fifth \ olume say s that ‘ this work does 
not pretend to gi\e a complete translation of the Rig- 
\ eda, but only a faitliful image of that particular phase of 
Its interpretation nhich the mediaeial Hindus, as repre- 
sented by Say aija ha\ e presen ed ’ 

A translation of many of the hy mns of the Rig-i eda 
entitled Thi, Sacred Hiiatis of the Brahmans n’as 
prepared by ^lax l\Iuller, and published in Trubner’s 
Onental Senes, m tn o \ olumes 

A translation of many of the hymns entitled Vedtc 
Hymns, by Max MQller and Oldenberg appears m the 
senes of translations knor\*n as The Sacred Books of the 
East, published by the Unnersity of Oxford 

Perhaps the most helpful of all manuals of \*edic 
teaching are the h\e \ olumes of Ongtnal Sansknt 
Texts, Dr John Muir (TrQbner &Co) They con- 
tain classified collections of \*edic and later texts with 
accurate translations and a xnst collection of notes and 
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comments Dr IMuir’s method enables the student to 
see for himself the evolution Sanskrit teaching from the 
earlier ideas, the origin of m^ ths, the de\ elopment of 
customs, and the influence of later enmronment It is a 
notable treasure house of exact scholarship 

Mr R T H GnfBth, formerly Pnncipal of the San- 
sknt College, Benares, made complete translations of all 
four Vedas, Mr Gnffith had the great adiantage of long 
residence m Benares, and some of the most learned 
pandits in India were his fellow- workers The notes that 
accompany his translations are of high lalue For the 
Enghsh student this is the most useful rendenng, and its 
completeness makes it more semceable than anv other ' 
By repnnts of the Sanskrit text, by accurate tran- 
slations, and by many comments and discussions among 
scholars in Europe and Amenca and India during the 
last sixty or seventy years it has rapidly become 
possible to appreciate the precise i alue and significance 
of these ancient hymns, to understand tlie general 
circumstances m which they were composed, and the 
motives that inspired their authors , and thus to become 
acquamted inth Arj^an singers and pnests at the be- 
gmnmg of Indian cmlization 

' The follo'wmg are the edtUons of Mr Gnffith s translations — 

The Hynijts of the Rt^ veda Second edition Two \olumes 
Pnee fourteen rupees 

The Hymns of the Sama-veda One tolume Pnee four 
rupees 

The Hymns of the White Yajur veda One \oIuine Pnee 
three rupees tv, elve annas 

The Hymns of the Atharva veda Two tolumes Pnee 
tweUe rupees All these translaUons are published bj Messrs 
E I I,a 2 arus A Co , Benares 
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The sacred books of the Hindus include a wide 
range of religious literature composed in the Sanskrit 
language The\ are divided into two 
classes, called ^niit and Sninii The 
term Smritt means ‘memory’, ‘recollec 
tion ‘ tradition and the hooks denoted by Svifiti are 
the accounts of the gods and goddesses composed in 
comparati\ ely modem times, known as the eighteen 
Puriinas and the Upa ptiranas , tlie collections of 
aphorisms dealing with household matters and social 
and legal usage, such as the Smart a or Grihya Sutras , 
the Dharma Sfttras, and the Law Book of Manu, 
the six Vcddiigas, dealing with phonetics, grammar, 
etymology, religious practice and astrology , and the 
great epic poems, the Rdmnyaua and the MaJnlbhcfrata 
The term ^riitt or ‘hearing’ is that used to indicate 
what was directly heard by or was revealed to the holy 
sages of old ’ §rufi is thought of as existing from 
eternity, made known to the sages in time, and trans- 
mitted by them to their disciples, but not composed or 
arranged by them 

The works indicated by the term Srutt are the four 
Vedas, or SamhttSs or collections of hymns or mantras , 
and the Brahmanas of the Vedas, with their Aranyakas 
for hermits and their Upanishads * 

The term Veda is from the Sanskrit root vtd, ‘to 
know’, a root which also appears in the Latin videre, 

‘ to see and the English ‘ wit ’ Veda 
primarily signifies ‘ knowledge ’ , it 

’ Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p 34 
»Ibid . p 205 
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designates * sacred lore ' as a branch of literature , and 
IS also applied to the book containing the sacred lore 
It IS thus used in a general sense to denote the a hole 
bods of the most ancient Sanskrit literature, but it 
particularli refers to the four great collections of hj mns 
that contain the disane ss isdom named the Rig-s eda, the 
Yajur-s eda, the Sama-s eda and the A.thars'a-s eda 

These names of the four Vedas are dens ed from terms 
ahich refer to the different stsles of composition formd 
in them These four names, according to Dr hlaunce 
Bloomfield, belong to a somewhat later Yedic time , thev 
do not coincide e\actK with the earlier names, nor do 
thei correspond to the contents of the collections 
themseh es as the\ now stand The earlier terms refer- 
red to the different st> les of composition, Thej w ere 
rtcah, stanzas of praise , 

ttuO^iJai ^ajuttsht, liturgical stanzas and for- 
mulas , 

sdniSnu melodies , 

and atliarvffngirasal!, blessings and cur- 
ses But the collection which now goes bj the name of 
Rig \ eda contains — in its later parts — ‘ blessings and 
curses’, as well as ‘stanzas of praise’, together with 
most of the stanzas which form the te\t to the sSman- 
melodies of the Sama \ eda SimilarK the Athan-a-r eda 
contains ncnh, ‘stanzas of praise’, and ^^ajuttslitr 
liturgical stanzas mostlj worked oier for its own 
. purposes, as w ell as its charactenstic ‘ blessings and 
curses’ The \ajur \eda also contains matter of the 
other \edic t\pes m addition to liturgical formulae- 


'MacdonelL Sanskrit Lifcratiir^ 


p 29 
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Tlic Sania-\eda is nicrch a collection of certain rtcaJi, 
or ‘ «;tan7As of praise’) taken ^\ltll \anations and addi- 
tions from the Rig \eda, and set to tunes indicated 
b\ musical notations ' 

Careful evamination shows that these four collections- 
of In inns fall into two groups In the former are the 
Rig\eda, the Srima-\cda and the Yajur-\eda In the 
other the Vthar\a \eda stands alone This distinction 


is based on differences in contents, character and date 
The relation of the Rig, Sama and Yajur-\edas is not 
\er\ complex The Sama and Yajur-vedas were not 


independent of the Rig-\eda, and both 
were of later date The origin of the 
three ma\ be outlined somewhat as fol 


The relation 
of the 
four Vedas 


lows In the earliest times .an\ one 


might perform sacrifice Then a priesth class arose 
distinct from the ordinarj people, and it ma\ be sup- 
posed that it was during this period that the hjmns of 
the Rig\eda were collected Speedih, howe\er, as 
sacrifice and ceremonial was elaborated different orders 


came into existence among the priests The highest 
order was that of the Hotps who recited hNmns m 
praise of the god to whom the sacrifice was being 
offered w hile the ceremon\ was being perfonned They 
recited h\mns from the Rig-\eda but no special collec- 
tion of h\ mns, no samhita, was e\ er made for them. 
For two other classes of pnests such collections, or 
psalm books were made It A\as the dut\ of the 
Udgatp pnests to chant according to certain tradi- 
tional rules dunng the sacrifice of Soma, and for this 


^ Rtligiou of the Vida p 26 
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purpose a number of hymns Avere collected from the 
Rig veda, especially from the Eighth and N inth Books 
These hymns form the Sama-veda, and of the 1549 
verses in it only seventy eight are not found in the 
Rig veda 

Another collection of hymns was incorporated m 
a sacrificial service book along with a number of prose 
directions for performing the sacrifice It was the 
manual of the Adhvaryus and contained the verses 
to be muttered by them and their assistants who pre 
pared the space of ground and the altar, offered the 
sacrificial victims and poured out the libations This 
was the Yajur veda Two distinct forms of this Veda 
have come down to us In the oldest, the instructions 
about ritual are mingled with the original verses from 
the Rig veda The chief recension of this is that 
taught by a school of teachers called the Taittiriyans 
At a later date other scholars called the Vajasaneyins 
separated the dogmatic or explanatory matter from the 
verses to be recited and the name of ‘ clear ’ or 
* White' i^ukla) Yajur veda^ was applied to their 
recension, the other being called the Black [Krislnia) 
Yajur veda 

The prose passages of the Yajur \eda are, of course, 
new matter The verse portion is chiefly taken from 
the Rig veda, but there are some new verses in cases 
where it was not possible to extract from the Rig veda 
verses suitable to the complex ritual that had been 
elaborated by the later priesthood of the debased form 
of the Aryan faith current before the rise of the philo 
sophic schools and Buddhism and Jainism 

It is difficult to ascertain clearly the date of the 
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Ya]ur-\eda It makes use of the Rigxeda, but the 

verses quoted are taken out of their . , 

j 1 j * j fl- .. Yajup-veda 

connexion and adapted to different pur- 
poses There are inanj new \erses about the ritual of 
the sacnfices Its characteristic element are the prose 
formulae, the y «;;»}>, \\liich are in prose, and this is the 
oldest prose literature of the Indo-European peoples 
These are sometimes brief praiers or sacrificial phrases 
and sometimes the\ are long sentences, full of repeti 
tions, concerning the sacrificial \ ictims or the cerenionv 
Dr Bloomfield quotes one that is t\pical 


Ma\ life prosper through the sacnfice 
Ma\ life's breath prosper through the s,icnricc 
Ma\ the e\e prosper through the sacrifice 
Ma\ the ear prosper through the s-icnficc 
Ma\ the back prosper through the sacrifice 
Ma\ Uic sacrifice prosper through the sacrifice 


Man\ thousand formulae of this kind are collected in 


the groat concordance of the \cdis prcpired b\ Dr 
Bloomfield \piri from ihcir hek of met nng, 
the\ sliow s.i\s he *a fomialism ind mental dcca\ 


upon the \cr\ brink of dissolution \i d bntl it 
and the Bi.lhmui'is belong to a period i.i tin his’o'i 
of religion in India %\ hen cfciiion il and sac"/ <.(. I ui 
almost dcstroitd the sn ipie*' rcii.,io s ai, is o'' e 
carK Arvans 
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-SAllables, such as om, Jiai at certain points or at the end 
-of the stanzas, perhaps something like the shouts that 
accompany religious processions in India to da\ The 
Sama \eda uas not held in the same repute as the Rig- 
Aeda and Yaiur \eda and the recitation of either of them 
had to cease yhen the shout of sdinaiis A\as heard 
Except that it represents the use of chanting in later 
Arran uorship the Sama-\eda adds Aer\ little to the 
information that is to be obtained about the religious 
practices of the Arjans And like the Yajur-\eda it 
belongs to the time when pnestU formalism dominated 
the worship of the An, ans 


The last book, Book XX, of the Athan a-\ eda, is 
almost entirely made up of hAmns taken bodil.A from 

The Athapva veda of hAunns compiled 

from Aerses of the Rig Aeda EAidently 
this section has been added to connect the \tharAa-Aeda 
mth the Rig a eda and so to giA e it more authontA , for 
as a uhole the Athan-a a eda is plainh of quite a differ- 
ent origin to the rest of the ^ edas It is reallA a collec- 
o spells, and it maA represent the popular beliefs 
of the common people among the .\rtans ,n some 
PKsages, especaU, as those behefs aete modified by 

tthom of the abongmes 

abouTt^ Tuf >' '<10“ 

R° ‘ ‘’fusing to a later penod than that of the 

fte noSto ?? ‘*‘«''** psalm-book of 

m- oflte A ®"Bht Gods, the most salient teach- 

-rptolen boal* 

hshiag hatmoni m mllaglAdT I'T”*’ 

S and family hfe, and for the 
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reconciliation of enemies, but there is much that is bom 
of fear and horror 

Madame Ragozin justly says 
We have here, as though in opposition to the bright, 
cheerful pantheon of beneficent deities, so trustingly 
and gratefully addressed by the Rishis of the Rig, 
a weird repulsive world of darkly scowling demons, 
inspiring abject fear, such as never sprang from Aryan 
fancy We find ourselves in the’ midst of a goblin 
worship, the exact counterpart of^ that with which we 
became familiar m Turanian Chaldea Every evil 
thing in nature, from a drought to a fever or bad 
qualities of the human heart, is personified and made 
the object of terror-stricken propitiation, or of attempts 
at circumvention through witchcraft, or the instru- 
ment of harm to others through the same compelling 
force Here and there, worship takes the form of 
conjunng, not prayer , its ministers are sorcerers, not 
priest ^ 

The traditional Hindu view is that the Atharva-veda 
is inferior to the other Vedas and modern scholarship is 
convinced that it is not of the same antiquity as the 
Rig-veda 

Griffith, who has translated it, gives his own opinion 
and those of other eminent scholars on this point as 
follows 

I have called the Atharva-veda a comparatively 
late addition to the three ancient Vedas, of which, 
it may be observed, one only, the Rig-veda, is original 
and historical, the other two being merely liturgical 
compilations The Athatva is like the Rik, in the 
mam historical and original, but its contents cannot, as 
a whole, lay claim to equal antiquity 


^ Vcdic India, p, 117« 
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He als-e qnetee Pro'^esso' "^V^’tnej, one of the most 
learned of Sans'’ nt £cro^a''£, v,ho wrotes 

The greater pot on o^’tre n>rm5 are platnU shovm, 
bo'"' tr tne^r language ard .nteT-al character, to bo 
~uer late" date loan toe general contents of the 
otner h “one '’i. eaa, ard e^en thar its tentn bool vntn 
vnic'-t'he, stand neari' o^nnected ir impo't and ongin, 

- foT.e'e", would no* implj tnat the main 
bode o‘^ t^e ^iy^~ a hi mns \ ere not aireadj in e'^ist- 
e"ce V ^er U'e oo-nplatio" tr e Ril tool place The'" 
cnaracte' noulc fw groj"d e^o-gh fo" tneir rejection 
a^d e-'c us o" from the canon until otner hands vere 
fourc to undenahe their sepamte gathering into an 
I" cepe" de"t cohection ' 

Pm/ecso" \\ ebe" co'cludes that the origra of the 
-.tra-ma. Santh'ta dates from tne period when Brahma- 
n =*" r4iji become dominant In it ne finds the wo'shipper 
oppressea hr an ^lous d'ead o' the eml sp nts of nature 
and o' t'e " magic powers, seei-ing refuge in ceremoni* 
ai'3~. Ke ruggests tnat, while the Rig-teda contains 
i.f'e £o~gs 0 * tne h'grer \in.an families, the parts of the 
-itram/a-' eda that are pecuna" to it rnav belong to tne 
lowre" "arts, tfat is to the common people, most IiTely 
*lO hr= a'-V.ted bv the demon worship o' the Dasjms 
The o dest name o' the A.tham,-a-o eda is afhar^Sngi' 
ra^a; , a co— pound mo'd miade up of the names of two 
ic. 1 o p"'eits, the "tharxans and the A.ngirases * 
' time was thought to indicate * holy charms 
^ ^ latter wntchcraft charms’ or 

''' T''-^ lu ts the bool of ' b’essrags and curses’- 

- -o ss called tre Bhngzaj^girasah, a name m 

A>rarvaceda^~^zrjt i 

£:arowi£PCi,/>^/,g,^ Vetfor, p 25 
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^^hlch the word Bltngus takes the place of the term 
AiJiarva t\ith the same meaning of ‘ blessings’ 

It IS also called the Brahma- veda, the Veda of the 
Brahman, that is the Veda of the supervising priest who 
^\atched the performance of the Vedic {$rauta) sacn- 
fices But this name may also be due to the fact that 
there are included in this Veda hymns which deal with 
' Brahman the monistic supreme principle of later 
Hindu thought 

The Taiititlya Samhtfa of the Black Yajur-veda 
mentions the Rig, Sama and Yajur-vedas alone in several 
passages (e g ii 4, 12, 7, mi 3, 1, 4) 

The ^atapatha-brShmana uses the vedas an^the 
term trayi-vtdya for the Rig, Sama and Atharva-veda 
Yajur-vedas The dharma literature 
also agrees that the Atharvan, while useful and even 
indispensable under certain circumstances, is on the 
whole inferior in character and position 

There is, therefore, full justification for considering 
the Atharva-veda as distinct from the other three and 
recording a later phase of the Aryans’ nance of 

religion It will thus lie outside the scope the Rig veda 
of this volume to deal with it At the 
same time it may be noted that m a bnef, rapid and 
general surv'ey of Vedic teaching, such as this, there will be 
little need to give detailed attention to the Sama and 
Yajur-vedas It is the Rig-veda which gives the most 
valuable materials to the student of the Arj'an religion 
The Sama-veda and the Yajur-veda both reflect the 
time when ceremonialism was corrupting earlier and 
simpler beliefs Valuable as they and the Athana- 
veda are for a history of the detenoration of the 
3 
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pntnitive faith as it came in closer relation to the demon 
worship of the abonginal peoples of India, they do 
not give much help to the understanding of the earlier 
religion For that appeal must aU\'a\s be made to the 
Rig-%eda, and consequently reference im 11 here be made 
almost exclusively to the Rig \ eda 

Each of the four Vedas is dn ided into tw o parts, the 
Mantras and the Brahmanas 

Mantra means ‘ instrument of thought ’, speech, a 
sacred text or saymg, a prajer or song of praise, a Vedic 
The Mantras particular, or a sacnficial for- 

mula In modem \ emaculars the word 
IS now used to denote a magic spell or incantation and, 
this meaning is den\ ed from the older idea that the 
Vedic hvmn sung or recited ould secure the favour of 
the gods or a^ ert lU fortune from them or from human 
enemies 

The hjmns are also called Suktas a term derived 
from su ukta that which is well or properlj recited ’ 
This term is used of a Vedic hjann as a uhole as distin- 
flushed from a rich or single ^ erse ^ 

Each entire collection of Mantras forms a Samhita 
The Samhita, m the case of the Rig veda, and of the 

The Samhitaa ^d Yajur ^ edas so far as they 

are borrowed from it, consist of the 
^ngs of the early Axyan sages as thev ha\ e been handed 
doivn by tradition In the Rig ^ eda they are nearest m 
orm to the spontaneous utterances of the bards who first 
sung them In the Sama and the Yajur vedas the 
poetrv of the ancient psalmists is moulded by the usage 
o a ater ntual, and does not Mbrate mth the ancient 
OMER Williams Sansknt-EngUsh Lexicon, 786 , 1015, 1240 
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fervour The Mantras m the Samhita of the Athar\'a- 
veda are of a different order Incantations, spells, 
magical formulae form its Samhita, and, as applied to 
its contents, the term mantra has precisely the meaning 
which it generally has when used in the South Indian 
vernaculars 

The second part of each Veda, the Brahmana, was 
draum up for ceremonial instruction of the Brahmans. 
They are really directories for the priests Brahmanas 
who used the Vedas m worship They 
contain regulations regarding the employment of the 
mantras, and the celebration of the vanous rites of 
sacrifice, and also include treatises called Atanyakas, 
and others called UpanisJiads or Vcdantas (so called 
from their being the concluding portions of each Veda), 
which expound the mystical sense of some of the cere- 
monies, and discuss the nature of the godhead, and final 
liberation ^ 

The Brahmanas as they now exist are of much 
later date than the hymns of the Vedas, and give a 
picture of the religion of the Aryans that belongs to the 
time when priest craft had elaborated religious cere- 
monial to an almost impossible degree On this accoimt 
any clear picture of the religion of the early Arj^ans 
IS not to be expected in the Brahmanas But u hile the 
Brahmanas in their present form belong unmistakably 
to a later age than the collections of hymns to which 
they are appended, there is m them much of r ery great 
antiquity. Dr K S Macdonald summarises their \ alue 
well in his Brahmanas of the Vedas 


'Muir’s Sanskrit Texis, \ol i, p 2 (Second edition ) 
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In the Brahmanas there is much that is older than 
an\ of the mantras, thmgs, such as mj ths, legends, 
stones, to vrhich the mantras clearh allude In the 
mantras the ancient Rishis do not tell the stones the> 
refer to, because to them thej are things -n ell knonn 
requirmg no telhng — as, for example, the storj of 
Sunahfepha, the ^ anous accounts of the creation, etc 
The Rishis knen these and took for granted that their 
audiences knew them, so the\ merelj allude to them 
m their songs or h\ mns Thus, some of the contents 
of the Brahmanas, constituting folk-lore and m\ thical 
and legendary stones, some others of the sacnfices, as 
also their ideas of the gods, ma\ be and most likeU are 
older than an\ of the h\inns nhich ha\e come down 
to us But this much is certain, that the Brahmanas 
are the oldest prose, compositions now extant, of the 
Arxan family ^ 


The Aranyakas and Upanishads are the supreme con- 
tnbution of Brahmanism to the thought of the world 

Aranyakas P’^of^sedl\ the Arany akas, or * forest 
and Upanishads teachmgs’, were designed to prepare 
the pupil for the hfe of a de\otee 
secluded from the distractions of worldly existence m 
Mme forest The term upanishad seems to denote 


secret instruction , oiiIn gi\en to a fulh -qualified pupil 
by his teacher, to introduce him to the highest modes of 
pMosophic thought, leading up to that supreme knowl- 
edge which insures liberation from human existence 
Although h\ con^entlonal opinion the Upanishads are 
part of the A'eda, the end of the Veda, or Vedanta, they 
belong to a ^te much later than the hMnns of the 

philosophic and religious con- 
ceptions different from those of the Aryans E^en 


‘K S XUCD 0 X.I.O BraJ.,ua„as of the Vedas, p 7 
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under six heads, called the VcdSiigas, or members of 
the body ’ of the Veda Of the six, kalpa, ceremonial, is 
the most important, including three groups of Sutras 
the Iraida SCdras, which deal unth sacrifices, sum 
manzing the teaching of the Brahmanas , the Gfihya 
or Smarta Srdras, rvhich deal with the ceremonies con- 
nected with family life , and the Dharuia Srdras, which 
prowde rules of conduct for the \ anous classes of men 
and the \arious stages of their life ' 

It may be noted that as the Brahmanical schools grew 
in number each drew' up its own senes of Sutras, and that 
the Sritras of tW Sansknt grammanan Panini, who 
Ined about three hundred ^ears before the Chnstian era 
axe included m the traditional literature of Brahmanic 
Hinduism From their date and character it is clear 
that these Sutras cannot help to the understanding of the 
early Ar^ an faith 

Till a short time ago, perhaps e\en at the present day, 
the popular belief among Hindus as to the ongm of the 

The origin "was that thej w'ere eternally 

of the Vedas existent m the mind of the Supreme, and 
made manifest by him in each kalp(^ 
The kaipas here referred to are the penods into which, 
according to Hindu reckoning, the time is dinded 
Such a kalpa is a ‘day of Brahma,’ and a ‘ day of 
Brahma’ consists of a thousand yugas or ages, amount 
mg altogether to four hundred and thirty-two million 
> ears of mortals * 


At the beginning of each kalpa all the existing unn erse 
is created and the Vedas are supposed then to be reveal- 


Farquhar Primer 59 

Momer Williams Sarsknt-EngUsh D.ct.ouary p 


213 
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ed by Brahma through the nshis At the close of the 
kalpa all the existing universe is destroyed and then there 
IS a new creation and a new revelation m the new kalpa 

The sacred books of Hinduism contain many vana- 
tions of this popular belief, and some theories of the 
origin of the Vedas that are quite differ- 
ent borne or these are matter of fact, sacred Books 
as when the poets speak of themselves 
as having made and framed their hymns as a village 
joiner makes a cart Some of them belong to the vast 
collection of stones concerning the gods, which makes 
them the authors of the sacred books in the same way 
that they were the creators of the world Some are 
plainly symbolic, such as that which calls Vach, the 
goddess of speech, the mother of the Vedas or says that 
they sprang from the ‘ leavings of sacnfice’ The sages 
themselves distinguish between new hymns and old, but, 
as it is not possible to discern positively which of the 
V edic hymns are the oldest, it is not possible to arrange 
the various assertions that they contain in any historical 
order, or even to trace with any confidence, the relation 
of the v'arious legends, and the only conclusion to which 
impartial investigation leads is that among all these 
various, and often inconsistent statements there is no 
one account of the origin of the hymris that was generally 
received when or soon after the hymns were composed ^ 

And yet, though there is not sufficient evidence to 
show the exact occasion of any single hymn in the vv'hole 
collection, there are many hints and allusions m the 
hymns, and when noted they giva at least some general 

* A somewhat detailed account of these traditions will be found 
m Appendix I 
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idea of the way in which the \arious collections came 
into existence is reached What happened seems to 
have been as follows 

All nations in the earlier stage of their ci\ilization 
regard the utterances of the man who has the gift of 
poetic song with awe, considering such songs to be the 
expression of the will of the beings of the mystenous 
spirit world, or a means to affect their will 

■\^Tien the bard’s songs took the form of prayers 
and entreaties for the favour of the god on the tnbe 

. in hunting or war, or for ram in time of 
The compilation . , ^ r , , , 

of the Rigveda drought, or tor children to increase the 

strength of the tnbe before its enemies, 
or for health in time of pestilence and there was what 
seemed to be an answer to the petition, the fame of 
the poet grew great and the wonderful words that had 
secured blessing were treasured as a spell, or mantra, 
and so it came about that ^ ictorj m battle was often as- 
cnbed to the nrtue of some hjTnn Thus it is said in the 
Rig veda, 1 11 33 3, So did India presen e Sudas m the 
battle of the ten kmgs through your prayers, O Vasisfhas ’ 
Sometimes such hymns were remembered and chanted 
on other occasions by the smger himself Sometimes it 
a as a follower or senant or pupil or disciple who 
learned them by rote Many of these spells were lost 
after a generation or two But those that were identi- 
fied with some special occasion, especiallv those that 
had been first uttered at some recumng sacrifice v ere 
repeated a hen the sacnfice was agam performed 
The Aryans from the most ancient times had offered 
such sacnfices, though they had no temples and no 
images, and hymns were alivaj s recited at them 
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And so hymns which had first been uttered on the occa- 
sion of some great need became part of the regular ritual, 
of sacrifice, as charms that had already proved power- 
ful and might again secure divine response The more 
notable of them were thus handed down by the descend- 
ants of the original bard, and preserved in the families 
that grew to be the great priestly families of later ages 
when there were separate orders of priests Reference 
to the hymns of the Rig-veda will show traces of this 
While the first book of the Rig-veda is called the book 
of the ^atarchins, that is the book of the ‘ hundred 
authors’, some of the other books are each largely as- 
cribed to a single seer (fis/ii) For example almost 
every hymn in the second book is ascribed to the rishi 
Gritsamada , most of the hymns m the third book are 
said to have been composed by the rishi Vi^vamitra, 
forty out of the fifty-eight hymns in the fourth book 
are ascribed to tlie rishi Vamadeva, son of Gotama , most 
■of the hymns in the sixth book are the work of Bhara- 
dvaja , and all the hymns of the seventh book are 
ascribed to the rishi Vasistha The names of these 
nshis may be taken as the names of ancestors of the 
priestly families that arose as the Aryans settled m the 
country known as Kurukshetra, in the plam between 
the rivers Sutlej and Jumna 

These hymns were then gradually gathered into one 
great collection by some college of priests, to guard it 
from change and destruction as religious ceremonial 
became more elaborate and the priests became more 
and more scrupulous to use the exact words of the an- 
cients, which were even in those early days probably 
ceasing to be entirely intelligible to the ordinary folk 
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holds that \ edic tradition is m this respect the most 
remarkable in recorded history There is not one in- 
scription, building, mominient, com, jewel, or utensil from 
\’^edic times The manuscripts of the \ edas that exist 
are of comparatn el\ recent date for the earh manuscnpts 
perished centuries ago in the furious Indian climate, and 
of those now existing only a few date back to the four- 
teenth century of our era and onh a \ er\ few' go back to 
the twelfth Yet here is ‘one of the curiosities of Hindu 
religious life ’ The adherents of each \ eda or \’edic 
school, no matter whether the text of that school was re- 
duced to writing or not, in theor\ ought to, and in fact 
man\ do, actualh know' their texts b\ heart These are 
the so-called 3roinyas or ‘ Oral Traditionists ’ They 
Ineto this da\, being, as it were, Ining manuscnpts of 
their respectne \ edas ‘ The eminent Hindu scholar, the 
late Shankar Pandurang Pandit, tells us in the preface to 
his great Bombaj edition of tlie Athar\a-\ eda how he 
used three of these oral reciters of the Athan'a-\ eda out 
of a total of onh four that were at that time still ah\e 
m the Dekkhan , and how their oral authorit\ pro\ ed to 
be quite as weight} as tlie written authorit\ of his manu- 
scripts These Ining manuscripts were respectueh, 
hlessrs Bapuji Jnanram, KesaAa Bhat bin Daji Bhat , 
and Venkan Bhatji, tlie last the most celebrated Athana 
Vaiddca in the Dekkhan * 

It IS in this wa\ that sacred learning m India, through 
all tlie centuries till modem times, has been independent 
of A\riting H} mns, rules, speculations ha\ e alw•a^ s been 
learned from the lips of a spintual teacher (gtirii) not 
from a manuscript 

^ Bl.oOMFih.i,Xi, Religion of the Vtda pp 21-2 
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The later sacred books, especially the Upamshads 
give glimpses of how this learning was imparted, and it is 
easy to picture what took place Ma\ 
”°'^loarne«r'‘’'° Muller’s description is true of disciples 
m the sacred colleges to day, as it ivas 
of their predecessors in the forest hermitages three 
thousand jmars ago 

How then was the Veda learnt ? It was learnt 
by every Brahman during twelve years of his 
studentship or Brahmacharya This, according to 
Gautama, was the shortest period, sanctioned only 
for men who wanted to marry and to become 
Gpihasthas Brahmans who did not wish to marry 
were allowed to spend forty eight years as students 
The Prati^akhya gives us a glimpse into the lecture 
rooms of the Brahmanic Colleges ‘The Guru,’ 
it IS said, ‘ who has himself formerly been a stu 
dent, should make his pupils read He himself 
takes his seat either to the east, or the north, or the 
north east If he has no more than one or two pupils, 
they sit at his right hand If he has more, they place 
themselves according as there is room They then 
embrace their master and say, “Sir read’’’ The 
master gravely says, “ Om,” i e “ Yes ” He then 
begins to say a praina (a question), which consist of 
three verses In order that no word may escape the 
attention of his pupils, he pronounces all wth the 
high accent, and repeats certain words tivice, or he 
says “ so" {tti) after these words ’ 

It does not seem as if several pupils were allowed 
to recite together, for it is stated distinctly that the 
Guru first tells the verses to his pupil on the right, and 
that every pupil, after his task is finished, turns to the 
right, and walks round the tutor This must occupy a 
long time every day, considering that a lecture consists 
of sixty or more praSnas, or of about 180 verses 
The pupils are not dismissed till the lecture is finished 
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At the end of the lecture, the tutor, after the last half- 
verse is finished says, ‘ Sir,’ the pupil replies ‘ Yes, sir ’ 
He then repeats the proper verses and formulas, which 
have to be repeated at the end of ever^' reading, em- 
braces his tutor, and is allowed to withdraw 

A Brahman was not only commanded to pass his 
years of student life in the house of a Guru and to 
learn from his mouth all that a Brahman ought to 
know, he was also accused if he presumed to acquire 
sacred learning from written sources In the Maha- 
bharata we read ' Those who sell the V edas, and even 
those who vuritfe them, those also who defile them, they 
shall go to hell ’ Rumania says ‘ That knowledge of 
the truth is worthless which has been acquired from 
the Veda, if the ^’'eda has not been rightly compre- 
hended, if it has been learned from writing, or has been 
received from a Sudra ’ ^ 

It was in this way that the Rig-\ eda grew out of the 
isolated songs and spells 'of the bards or singers of the 
first small clans of Aryan invaders of the north west 
Panjab till it included, as it is to-day, 1,017 hymns and 
11 supplementary hymns, 1,028 hymns in all, the 
supreme Scripture of the priests and thinkers of a 
continent 

From what has already been said it will be CMdent 
that no dates can be assigned to the origin of the hymns 
that make up the Vedas Indeed it is „ . , . 

necessary to go further and to say that 
there is not sufficient evidence to show vith any preci- 
sion vhen the hymns of the four \''edas were collected 
together and the Vedas themsehes, as we ha^e them 
were formed Max Iilhller estimates that the h 3 mns of 
Rig-veda vere alreadj much, as we now ha\e them 
*Ma\ Muller, Auciuit Snnsknt Litaaturi^, pp 502-C 
(abndged) 
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about 1500 B c ’ In his Htbbert Lectin es he expresses 
the opinion that the collection was closed about 1000 
B C The Brahmanas may date from 800 to 600 B c 
The Sutras may range from 600 to 200 B c * 

MacdoneU is content to say that the Vedic period 
perhaps begins as early as 1500 B C , that the kernel of 
Vedic tradition, as represented by the Rig veda, has 
come down to us, with a high degree of fixity and re- 
markable care for verbal mtegrity, from a period which 
can scarcely be less remote than 1000 B c , and that the 
Samhita text must have been as we have it about 
600 B c ^ 

Dr Maurice Bloomfield, who compiled the huge Con- 
cordance of the Vedas which was published in 1906 after 
mentionmg that the Buddha died about 487 B c says 

Unquestionably a century or two must have passed 
between the conclusion of the Vedic period and the 
beginnmgs of Buddhism Buddhist literature presup 
poses Brahmanical literature and religion in a stage of 
considerable advancement beyond the Vedas We 
are, therefore, reasonably safe m saying that the real 
Vedic period rvas concluded about 700 B c We are 
further on safe ground m demanding a number of cen 
tunes for the much stratified language, literature, and 
religion of the Veda But how many ? It is as easy 
to imagine three as thirteen or tw'enty-three Only one 
thing 'is certain Vedic ideas are verr old I have 
noted the fact that the concept rat, ’ cosmic or univer- 
sal order ’ is found in cut and dried Iranian names m 
Western Asia as early as 1600 B c I am, for my 
part, and, 1 think I voice many scholars, now much 


‘ India what can it teach ns j’ p 53 
’ Htbbert Lectures p 340 
* Sanskrit Literature pp S 47, 50 
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more inclined to listen to an early date, say 2000 B C , 
for the beginnings of Vedic hterarj production, and to 
a much earlier date for the beginnings of the insti- 
tutions and religious concepts ^\hIch the Veda has 
derned from those prehistoric times vliich cast their 
shadows forward into the records that are in our hands 
An\ho\\, we must not be beguiled bi, that kind of 
conservatism which merely sahes the conscience into 
thinking that there is better proof for an> later date, 
such as 1500, 1200, or 1000 B c rather than the 
earlier date of 2000 BC Once more, frankly, we 
do not know ' 

The following table will probably give as clear a 
view of the growth of Vedic literature, with an approxi- 
" mate idea of the time when it was created, as with our 
present knowledge it is possible to gam — 

^ Bloomfield, Rcltgton of the Veda, p 19 
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Nature’s drama is on an imposing scale in India 
Sand storm and cyclone, intense lightning, temfic thun- 
der claps, the heavy rush of ram m the monsoon, the swift 
flood m the stream that comes down from the hills, the 
scorching heat of the sun, the crackling red flames of 
the fire m the jungle, all witness to power beyond 
man’s power 

The singers of the Aryans felt their oivn littleness 
before these forces, and ‘ m the faith of little children 

mature worship instinctively thought that action 

movement, creation, change and destruc 
tion m nature were the result of superhuman forces 
And because they saw that all action m human life was 
Caused by men and women, by persons, they attnbuted- 
the action that they saw m nature to divine persons 
There are thus many gods in the Vedas to account for such 
varied natural phenomena as the glorious brightness of 
tlie sun, the blaze of the sacnficial fire, the sweep of the 
ram storm gcross the skies, the recurrence of the dawn, 
the steady currents of the winds, the violence of tb&- 
tropical storm Special interest attaches to the mytho 
log^' of these gods as given or discerned m the Veda, 

' because it represents an earlier stage of thought than is 
to be found m any other literature ’ ' 


' Macdonell Satiskrif Literature, p 67 
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Speaking generally, the hymns appear to be the- 
■utterances of simple men, ■w'ho, under the influence of 
the most nnpressne phenomena of nature, saiv e\erjf- 
A\here the presence and agency of dmne pow'ers They 
imagined that each of the great provinces of the universe 
was ruled and perxuded by its omi separate deity, and 
they had not yet risen to a clear idea of one supreme 
creator and go^ emor of all things This is sliovn not 
onl}' by tlie special functions assigned to particular 
gods, but in manj cases by the names which they bear, 
corresponding to those of some of the elements or of the 
celestial lummanes 

Four things stake the student of ^’'edlc religious 
thought at once 

(i) There is complete absence of sjstem m the 
theological ideas and the nn tholog\ of the hymns- 
There are o\ cr a thousand h\ inns in the Rig-\ eda 
Of these about 250 are addressed to India, and 200 to 
Agni, while otlier godsha\e onh a single hvmn But 
the most careful in\ estigator cannot draw up a satisfac- 
tor\ reasoned statement of \'edic faith from an\ or all 
of them 

(ii) In this immense amount of ^ erse, there are an 
enonnous number of repetitions, inconsistencies and 
c\en contradictions 

(ill) In spite ol the man\ allu'^ions to the gods there is 
a great lack of clear descriptions of the separate deities. 
The ^'edlc gods are not defined Attributes of one are 
ascribed to another Speaking generalh , ‘ the personi- 
fications being but slighth de\ eloped lack definiteness 
■of outline and indi\ idualit\ of character . . The 
character ol c \ch govl is made up ot onK a lew cssentia 1 
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qualities combined v ith manj others irhich are common 
to all the gods, such as bnUiance, power, beneficence,. 
■msdom These common attributes tend to obscure 
those which are distmctir e ’ * 

(iv) A careful examination of the ^’’edic hiTniis- 
shows also that the Arjans thought out for themsehes 
different conceptions of the gods m the course of the 
centuries Gods hlce Djaus and Pnthiin are passmg 
awav Indra replaces Vanina \'ishnu is not as } et of im- 
ptortance ^va, Mahadei a, Durga, Kali, Rama, Krishna, 
Lakshmi, Ganapati are not as \ et known The triad 
{Trtmilrit) of later Hmduism Brahma, Vishnu and Sii’a» 
IS as j'et unheard of There are traces, perhaps the be- 
ginnmgs of the idea dei eloped m the Upamshads that 
all the gods are one under different names, and there is 
the beginnmg of the behef in abstract deities, such as- 
Shraddha, deiotion, Kama, desire and especially ^ 
Prajapati, the Lord of Creatures, which are distinct from 
the persomfied forces of fire and wmd and ram and sun 
and sky that were the chief gods of the earlier Aryans- 
The speculations of the Upamshads are, of course, 
declared to be part of the Veda, but though y erses and 
phrases may be extracted from the Vedic hjnms to- 
justify ey en the most adyanced momsm there is a real 
gulf between the behefs enshnned m the hymns and the 
teachmg of the sages of later days 

The ordmarv word m the Vedas for god is Z)et cr, and 
the onginal idea of the word de%.a is ' bnght ’ The uni- 
The Dcvas ' ersal Indo-European word for ‘ god ’ yras 
detvos, V hich appears in i erj archaic 


’NlACCONErr Sausirtt Literature p 69 
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Latin as den os, and later becomes dtits Devos m the 
■Gallic proper name Dctog-ttala is its Celtic form In 
Old Scandina\ lan tir. ar means * gods’ In Lithuanian the 
fonn devas is found, nhich is in Sanskrit deva This noun 
IS connected i\ ith the ^ erb dtv, dyti, ‘ shine the shining of 
the sun and of the moon Its use shoiss that the Indo- 
Europeans den^ ed their first and most pen'asn e concep- 
tion of dmne power from the brightness of the sun ’ 
hlax JilQller explains picturesquely how this A\ord 
came to be used to designate the gods 

Deva meant originally bright, and nothing else 
^vleanmg bright, it was constantly used of tlie sky, the 
stars, the sun, the dawa, the day , the spnng, the n\ ers, 
the earth and when a poet wished to speak of all these 
by one and the same w ord — by’ what w e should call a 
general term — he called them all Di,vas \A'Tien that 
had been done, Do\ a did no longer mean ‘ the Bright 
ones,’ but the name comprehended all the qualities 
W’liich the sky and the sun and the dawn shared in com- 
mon excluding only' those that w ere peculiar to each 
Here you see how, by the simplest process, the 
Devas, the bright ones, might become and did be- 
come the Dexms, tlie heavenly , the kind, the powerful, 
the invisible, the immortal — and m the- end something 
\ery like the or dit of Greeks and Romans ® 

It IS useless to attempt to say how* man\ gods were 
■worshipped by the earh Aryans They are generally 
-spoken of as ‘ thnce-ele\ en ’ or ' thirty - The number ot 
dhree’^ the Bevas 

Ye gods, who are ele\en m the sky , who are eleven 
on earth, and who m \ our glory are eleven dwellers 

’ Bloomfield, Religion or tin VlJii, p lO^ 

-MOw Mvllek, IhiIkt VTUat can it teach us ^ pp 
^ Rig~vula, I 34 11, \nn 30 2 
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m the (atmosphenc) waters, do ye welcome this our 
oflFenng ' 

The ‘ thirty-three ’ did not include all 

With all the deities, three times eleven, here in close- 
alliance -with the Maruts, Bhpgus, Floods , 

Accordant, of one mind with Surya and with dawn- 
O Aivins, drink the Soma-juice * 

A much larger number is mentioned by a seer who- 
IS honounng Agni, who declares 

Three times a hundred gods and thrice a thousandf 
and three hmes ten and nine have worshipped Agni 
Another says 

The deities, three thousand and three hundred and 
thirty nine have sen'ed and honoured Agni * 

Probably the general conception was merely that 
there were many gods and is better expressed in aa 
earher hymn 

Glory to gods the rmghty and the lesser, glory to 
gods the younger and the elder, 

Let us, if we have power, pay the gods worship , no 
better prayer than that, ye gods, acknowledge * 

One other peculiarity of Aryan mythology desen'^es 
notice The names of two gods, such as Mitra and 
Dual Deities Varuna who bad some charactenstics 
alike were often formed into one com- 
pound noun (-with a dual termination) and this com- 
pound became the name of a new deity Thus thero 
are hymns to Mitra and Varuna, and also to Mitra- 

^Rig vcda I 139 11 
^Rtg-veda \iii 35 3 
^Rtg vcda m 9 9 
* Rig vcda X 52 6 
^ Rig vcda i 27 13 
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A'arunau as one The name of * Heaven and Earth ’ 
{Dy&vcf pnthtvi) is the most common of these com- 
pounds, of which there are about eighteen altogether 
It will be remembered that, in the later Puranic 
mjdhology, the legend of a deity half V ishnu and half 
^iva known as Harihara has an important place The 
earlier Vedic practice may have furnished a precedent 
for it. 


Sometimes all the gods are compre- 
bended by one common name, Visve Deities 

Davas, the All-gods, and prayers are 
addressed to them m their collective capacity 

The Vedic poets constantly speak of the gods as 
immortal, just as the Greek poets did On the other 
hand, immortality is said to hare been 
conferred on the dcvas by individual 
gods like Agni and Savitti or obtamed Devas 
by drinking Soma, or won by practis- 
ing austerity {tapas) or by sacrifice 

Indra and other gods are spoken of as unaging, but 
i\ hether their immortality was considered bv the poets to 
be unending there is, says Macdonell, no clear e\ idence 
in the Vedas In the later literature the existence of 


Origin and im- 
mortality of thd 
Devas 


the de\as, like that of the whole unuerse, is limited to a 
cosmic age or lalpa^ 

There is similar % agueness about the origin of the gods. 
In many passages the gods are described as the oflspnng 
of the earth, sometimes as the offspring of other gods 
Ushas, the davai, is called the mother of the gods and 
Bnihnianaspati their father. Soma is said to be the 


' Sill xtnt p T1 
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generator of Heaven, Earth, Agni, Sur3’'a, Indra and 
V ishnu By an extreme paradox, Indra is said to ha^ e 
begotten his father and mother from his omi body 
There is no settled order The same god is sometimes 
descnbed as supreme o\ er all other gods, and at other 
tunes as beneath them There are as yet no regular 
genealogies, or mamages such as one finds m the 
Pvurapas The father m one hymn may be the son m 
another , the brother becomes husband , the goddess 
descnbed as the mother of a god in one, is his wife m 
another No general statement can, therefore, be made 
It was left to later times to trace all to a common ongm 


m Brahma, the creator or to Hvara the creative per- 
sonal force of the impersonal Parabrahma 

The Physical appearance of Vedic gods is supposed to 
be like that of men Head, face, eves, arms, hands, feet 
ni. ^ ...t, and other portions of human frame are 

Devas ^ ascnbed to them UBut their forms 
are shadowy and their features or limbs 
are often used figuratively for their actinties Thus 
the tongue and limbs of Agni, the fire-god, are flames , 
the arms of Surya, the sun god, are ray s of light There 
IS no reason to think that the Ary^ans made images , cer- 
tainlv idols or images of the gods, or temples imph mg 
images are not named in the Rig \ eda 

Anthropomorphisms are very common Some of the 
gods are described as mail clad iv amors, helmeted, armed 
with mace and spear and bow, riding m luminous cars 
Some of them, especially Indra, delight m the intoxicat- 
ing Soma juice and in war They are angry, seek to 
re\ enge insults or neglect, rejoice in sacnficial offerings 
The\ go out on martial expeditions They help the 
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An aus against tlie Das\ us, and the An-ans, successful m 
their conquests, naturalK thought of the gods as benefr- 
cent Among the gods the onlv deitj m uhom injurious 
features are at all prominent is Rndra ^ 

The gods of the earlj Anans are far more like the 
“uamor gods of the Norsemen than the deities that 
succeeded them in the later ages of Hinduism The 
jnore detailed accounts of indnidual gods giien below 
T\ill enable the student to form his own opinion, but 
an general terms it can scarceh be better stated than 
an the a\ords of Professor Macdonell 


The character of the Vedic gods is also moral 
The\ are ‘ true ’ and * not deceitful’, being throughout 
the friends and guardians of honesta and virtue But 
tlie di\ me moralitv onl\ reflects the ethiaol standard 
of an early cuilization Thus e\en the alliance of 
\^aruna, the most moral of the gods, mth nghteous- 
ness IS not such as to pre\ent him from emploNing 
craft against the hostile and the deceitful man hloral 
elei'ation is, on the whole, n less prominent character- 
istic of the gods than greatness and pon er * 

It IS ^ery difficult to arrange the gods of tlie Vedic 
seers in any distinct classes because tlie worshippers 

•of those gods theniseli es did not distin- 

, 1 T ^ Classificahon ot 

guisu > er}’^ ciearlj between them L^ter deities 

thinkers easilj read their own ideas 

mto the words of earlier and simpler dajs Formstance, 

Yaska, in his Nirukta, the oldest commentary- on the 

\'edas now in existence, saa s ‘ There are three deities, 

namely, Agni, whose place is on earth , Vay u, or Indra, 

whose place is in the air, and Surya, the sun, whose 


1 MaCDOVEijr/, Sanskrti Ltferatiirc, p 
* Sat ritrit Ltfcraiitri p 73. 
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:place is m the skv ’ ‘ These gods might all be one 

as a priest receives vanous narpes at various sacrifices. 

‘ Or,’ says he, ‘ it may be, these gods are all distinct 
beings, for the praises addressed to them are distinct^ 
and their appellations also ’ These theosophic specu- 
lations certainly Avere not accepted by most of the Vedicr 
nshis, still less by the people Avho heard their songs at 
fairs and festivals They divided their chief gods intd 
three groups, accordmg as they had their pnncipal 
activity in the upper region of light, m the atmosphere- 
or on the earth These three groups were called thA 
Upper, Middle and Lower There were howeA^er many 
other diATinities whom they worshipped or feared, and a 
scA^en-fold classification is, perhaps, as useful as any^ 
provided that it is alArays remembered that such a. 
classification is not rigid and does not mean that th& 
Aryans behcA'ed m so many separate orders of diAnne= 
bemgs According to it the Vedic gods rank as 
follows 

I Gods of the Upper World Dj'aus, Varunar 
Uurja, SaAutfi, Pushan, Vishnu, Ushas, Mitra, Arj'aman 
and the A^vms 

II Gods of the Air Vata, Indra, Rudra, Parjanya» 
the Bhngus and the Maruts 

III Gods of the Earth Agni, Soma, Yama, ani 
PnthivI 

lA"^ Abstract deities Aditi, Prajapati, Sraddha, Vacbr 
Brihaspati, Ka, Kama, Vi^A^edeA^as 

A Inferior deities such as Tvastar, the ^ibhus, the: 
GandhaA ars 

Ai Demon deities such as the Rakshasas. 

A 11 Ancestral spints or Pitps 
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But though such a classification is justifiable, each 
Vedic poet seems to exalt the particular god whom he 
happens to be singing to a position of 
supremacy and to endow him with all Henotheism 
the attnbutes of supremacy It would 
be easy to find, m the numerous hymns of the Veda, 
-passages in which almost every single god is represented 
as supreme and absolute In the first hymn of the 
second book of the Rig-veda, Agni is called the ruler 
of the universe, the lord of men, the wise king, the 
father, the brother, the son, and friend of men , nay, 
all the powers and names of the others are distinctly 
ascribed to Agni Indra is celebrated as the strongest 
god m the hymns as well as in the Brahmanas, and the 
burden of one of the songs of the tenth book is , 
ViSvasvtcld litdra uttarah ‘ Indra is greater than all ’ 
Of Soma it is said that he was born great, and that he 
conquers every one He is called the king of the world , 
be has the power to prolong the life of men, and is the 
maker of heaven and earth, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra 
and Vishnu In the very next hymn, addressed to 
Vanina, it is Varupa who is, to the mind of the poet, 
supreme and all mighty ^ 

In his writings Max Mtiller constantly referred to this 
and coined the word, henotheism, or kathenotheisin to 
express what he regarded as a ‘peculiar character 
of the ancient Vedic religion ’ It denotes that each of 
several divinities is regarded as supreme, and worship- 
ped without reference to the rest , or that the seers held at 
the belief in individual gods alternately or for the timer 


* Max Muller, Anciuit Santknt Litcratui c, pp 533, 53J 
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being regarded as highest the one that tvas being 
worshipped, and that thet therefore treated him as if he 
were absolute!} independent and supreme, alone present 
to the mina of his v,orshipper ^lore modem scholars do 
not, hoi\ e\ er, consider this practice so remarkable as IMax 
JvlQller did- Thej regard it more as a species of poetic 
license, by which a smger magmfied the god whom he 
was miokmg, rather than an evidence that the poet 
actuall} claimed that the god whom he was then re- 
1 erencing was the supenor of all others 

It must also be remembered that the mmds of those 
earl\ singers v ere not uniikeh to attribute to the god 
whom they were adormg the charactenstics of other gods 
of the same group v hen all were much alike 

For instance, D>aus was the sky as the e\er-present 
light , \ aruna t\as the sky as all-embracmg or all contain- 
ing , "Nlitra was the ski as hghted up by the mommg 
SuAa was the sun as s hinin g m the sky Santn was 
the sun as bnngmg light and life Agni was fire and 
light \ ishnu vczs the sun as stndmg with three steps 
across the sk\ Indra appeared m the sk}" as the gi' or 
of ram Rudra and the ilaruts passed along the sky m 
thunder-storms \ ata and Vaim were the wmds of 
the air 

Hence it happens constant!} that what is said of one 
-deit} can be and us appropnateh said of another , the 
same epithets are shared b\ man -'. , the same stones 
-are told of difierent gods 

In reaction against such confusion a kmd of 
monotheism, an anticipation of the later ■\''edant3> 
appears in a few ^e^ses It amounts to a suggestion 
that in realit} all the gods are one 
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One poet sa>s 

They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and he is 
heavenly, nobly -winged Gamlm&n (i e the sun) 

To what is one, sages give many a title they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matan^van ' 

And a verse m the Atharva-veda is as emphatic 

In the evening Agni becomes Varuna , he becomes 
Mitra when rising m the morning , having become 
Savitri he passes through the sky , having become 
Indra he warms the heaven in the middle 
It thus becomes quite natural that Surya, the sun, 
should be identified with Indra and Agni , Savitri with 
Mitra and Pushan , Indra with Varuna and Dyaus the 
sky, with Parjanya, the ram-god ’ 

‘ Rtg'Vcda \ 164 46 
•* Athafva vcda xiii 3 13 



IV A CLASSIFIED ACCOUNT OF THE 
VEDIC GODS 


I THE GODS OF THE UPPER WORLD OR HEAVEN 

Dyaus 

'The oldest among the gods that the Aryans worshipped 
was Dyaus, and he u'as probably revered by the 
.:ancestors of the Ar>'ans long before any Arv'ans had 
journeyed to India The word Dyaus is identical with 
the Greek Zeus, and Dyattsh pitar, the ‘ heavenly 
father ’ is the same as the Greek Zctis pater and the 
Latin Jupitei The same name m a different form, 
Tiu or Ziu, was used by the Arj’ans who made their 
VTLy into the forests of Germany The ancient Norse- 
men n orshipped the same god as Tyr 

In the Rig ^ eda Dyaus is the sky regarded as the 
father of all Pyithivi, the earth, is often named as 
his consort, the pair being celebrated in six hymns as 
universal parents of gods and men In a few passages 
Dyaus is called a bull, ruddy and bellowing, referring 
to the lightning and the thunder In allusion to the 
stam. sky he is called a black steed decked with pearls 
But the fame of Dyaus was on the w'ane even in very 
earK Vedic times and the names of other less ancient 
gods took the place of his m V edic w orship 
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Varuna 

Varuna, like Dyaus, is another god of the earliest 
Aryans He is the sky, as encompassing all things, 
one ‘who envelops like darkness ’ The name is identi- 
'cal with the Greek Ouraiios, ‘ the heavens ’ 

Varuna, is the great upholder of order, physical and 
-moral (rita) , he dwells in all worlds as ruler , he 
ordains the change of day and night, opens paths for 
the sun, causes nvers to flow, provides that the rivers 
shall not overfill the ocean, knows the flight of birds, 
ibeholds all things open and secret, watches over the 
world, punishes the evil doer, and forgives the sms of 
-those who implore his pardon 

Varuna has a moral character higher than that of any 
•other deity 

While in hymns to the other divinities long life, 
wealth, power are the objects commonly prayed for 
purity, forgiveness of sin, freedom from further sinning 
is sought from Varuna with humble confessions of guilt 
•and repentance It is a sore grief to the singers to 
know that man daily transgresses Varuna’s commands, 
■they acknowledge that without his aid they are not 
masters of themselves for a single moment , they fly to 
Ihim for refuge from evil, expressing at the same time all 
•confidence that their prayers will be heard and granted 
Thus one seer sings 

O Varuna whatever the offence may be 
That we as men commit against the heavenly folk 
When through our want of thought we violate the 
Chastise us not, O God, for that iniquity ^ [laws 


' Rig vcda, vii 89 5 
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Other beautiful prai ers from the Rig-veda are quoted 
in the Readings In the Athana veda, also illimitable 
knowledge is ascribed to Varuna 

Varuna, the great lord of these w orlds, sees as if he- 
w ere near ^\'hen any man thinks he is doing aught 
by stealth, the gods know it all, (and they percel^e) 
every one who stands or rvalks or hides, if he goes 
to lie down or into any lurkmg place '\\Tiat two 
people sittmg together whisper to each other. King 
Varuna knows it, he is there as the third This 
earth, too, belongs to Varuna, the King, and this- 
wide sky with its ends far apart The two seas 
(the sky and the ocean) are Varuna’s loins , he is 
also curtained m this small drop of water He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, e\en he would not 
escape Varuna, the King His spies proceed from 
heaven towards this w orld , wnth Aousand ei'es they 
o\ erlook this earth King Varuna sees all this, w'hat ’ 
IS between hea\en and^earth, and what is beyond 
He has -counted the twinklings of the eyes of men 
As a player throws down the dice, he settles all 
things ^ 

In later Hinduism Varuna, hke Dyaus, ceases to be 
the supreme beneficent and righteous ruler and appears 
merely as a god of the ocean With his disappearance 
there would seem Jo ha\e gone from Indian religious 
life what rmght have been a great impulse towards 
righteousness The significance of this is more fully 
dealt wath in the section on the Legacy of Vedic religion- 
Mitra, the fnend ’, the kindly sun, is often worship- 
ped wuth Varuna in the Vedic hymns They then 
jointly rule dav and night, uphold the heavens and the 
earth, guard the good and punish the gmlty 


'■ Aiharca xcila u 16 1-5 
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Mitrn 

Mitra IS one of the Adit\as and in the Vedas is 
generallj' associated with Varima he is seldom men- 
tioned alone SaAana says, * jMitra is the god w'ho 
presides oxer the dax , and Yanina is the god who 
rules oxer the night ’ Mitra is the same as the Persian 
Mithra The name means ‘the friend’ and seems to 
refer to -the -kindlx poxxer of the sun, and the earlx 
'\r\ans must haxe xxorshipped the sun m this character 
before the Persian and Indian branches of the Aryans 
separated Mitra and Varuna hax^e much the same 
attributes though Mitra has not the moral poxxer that 
Varuna has 

Only one hymn is addressed to Mitra xxuthout \ aruna 
In it the xvorshipping sage proclaims his sure faith in 
Mitra’s goodness 

Mitra uttenng his x'oice calls men to activity 
Mitra sustains the earth and the sk> Mitra xvith 
unxvinking eye beholds (all) creatures ^^Iitra, son of 
Aditi, may the mortal xx'ho xxorships thee xxith sacred 
rites have food He xvho is protected by thee is 
neither slam nor conquered Calamity does not reach 
him from near or far 

kig-veda in 59 


Surya 

Surya, the smi god, xvorshipped bj the Greeks as 
Helios, IS m one hymn stjded the son of Dyaus in 
another he is called the son of Aditi Ushas ‘ the daxvn' 
IS m one place said to be his wnfe, xxhile m another she 
is described as his mother He mox es m a car w'hich is 
sometimes said to be drawm by sex^en fleet and ruddy- 
5 
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mares He rolls up darkness like a hide Pushan goes 
as his messenger with his golden ships, which sail In the 
aenal ocean Surja is the preserver and soul of all 
thmgs stationary and monng and is, therefore, called all 
creatmg ’ , enlivened by him men perform their w ork 
he IS far-seemg, all-seeing, beholds all creatures, and the 
goo'd and bad deeds of mortals By his greatness he is 
the divine leader of the gods He is often descnbed as 
a bird or eagle flying through space The epithets 
‘ architect of the universe’ Vt^vakai man, and ‘ possessed 
of all duane attnbutes’, Vj^'adevyat, are applied to 
him 

In many passages, hor\e\er, the dependent position 
of Suiy^a IS asserted He is said to have been caused to 
shine by Indra, who also once earned off one of the 
wheels of his chanot Mitra and Vanina sometimes 
conceal him by clouds and rain 

In the Ramayana, Sanjna, the daughter of Vi€\a- 
karma, is the wife of Surj'a The Alvins and Yama 
and Yami are among his children As his brightness 
was too great for his wife, Vi^vakarma cut part of 
him away The fragments fell blazmg to the earth, 
and from them Vid\'akarma formed the discus of 
Vishnu, the Indent of ^i\a, and the weapons of the 
other gods 

Savitn 

Savityi IS sometimes distmguished from Sur3^a, some- 
times identified with him The two names are some 
times employed indiscriminately to denote the same 
deity Sayana says that the sun is called Santp, be- 
for® f ris rising an d Surj’a from his nsmg to Ins setting 
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The n.ime suppo'^ecl to mein Gi^iicririor, or Sitnmlator 
and rcter'; to the life-p:i\mg power of the sun 

Sa\itri IS prc-eminentlj the trolden deitv, being 
golden-cycd, golden handed, golden-tongiicd, the yellow- 
haired He wears golden irmour and bright in his 
aspect, he .vseends a golden car, drawn bv radiant, 
brown, white-footed horses, and beholding all crea 
tures, he pcrsucs an .isccnding and descending path 
He IS lord of all desirable things and sends blessings 
from the sk\ , from the atmosphere, and the earth 
He remores evil dreams and drues off demons and 
sorcerers He bestows imniorlabtv on the gods and 
prosperity on his worshippers 
The worship of Savitfi has continued to the present 
tune It IS to him that the Gaj’atri is addressed at his 
rising by every devout Brahman in his daily prayers 
{saudhyii vattdhatiam) This short \ erse is as follows 

Tai Savtfur vnrciiyam bhatgo devasya dhimohi * 
dltjyo yo iiaJi piachodayul — 

May we attain that excellent glory of Savitri the god 
So may he stimulate our prayers ^ 

Tins verse was in its original use, a simple invocation 
of the sun to shed a benignant influence upon the cus- 
tomary offices of worship But it edme to be looked 
on as an omnipotent religious formula, sure to secure 
salvation from the round of births to the man who 
understands its inner meaning In later Hinduism it is 
constantly extolled Thus the SLanda Pitrdna dec- 
lares 

Nothing in the Vedas is superior to the Gayatrl 
No invocation is equal to the Gayatrl, as no city is 


* Rtg-veda, ui 62 10 
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equal to K^si The Gayatri is the mother of the 
Vedas and of Brahmans By repeating it a ttlan is 
saved VTiat is there indeed that cannot be effected 
by the Gayatrl ^ For the Gajatrl is Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Siva and the three Vedas 

Eleven hymns are addressed to Sai itn m the 
Rig-veda 


Pushan 

— .jrhe word Pushan comes from the root push, of which 
the pnmary idea is ‘ to nourish ’ Pushan is the protect- 
or and nounsher of cattle {pasuptl) He was ongmallj 
the sun as a god kind to shepherds As a cowherd he 
carries an ox goad, and his car is dravm by goats He 
is a guide and guardian of travellers on roads and jour- 
neys He conducts the dead on the way to ‘ the fathers 
He is called the lover of his sister Suryn a female form 
of the god Surya 

In later books he is represented as toothless, feedmg 
on a kind of gruel, and the offerings made to him are, 
therefore, of ground in a mill The cause of his bemg 
toothless IS variously explained One account is that at 
the Daksha sacrifice Rudra knocked out his teeth while 
he was eating the purodaia offering 

Pushan is adored in eight hymns of the Rig veda 

Vishnu 

In the Rig veda Vishnu is a deity of the fourth rank, 
less frequently adored than Pushan, and he is the only 
one of the great gods of the later Hindu triad {triiiiiirti) 
whose modem name appears m the Vedas The name 
Vishnu seems to mean ‘peix admg ’ He seems to have 
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been the sun thought of as s\viftl\ traversing the three 
oriels or as rising, culminating and setting Vishnu’s 
three ‘'teps, two near tlic world of men and one, the 
highest, in the heaven of 'the fathers’ and the devas, 
refer to these stations, or to him as passing over and 
protecting all From this grew the storjf of the dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu {vdwaua avaldta) at the court of 
the arrogant King Ball In Maim the name of Vishnu 
appears, but it is onlj' in the later Hinduism of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas that Vishnu's supremacy 
is asserted It need hardly be s.iid that the Rig veda 
contains no account of the incarnations of Vishnu. 

Ushas 

Ushas the goddess of dawn, the goddess Eos of the 
Greeks, is the only female deity inv-^oked in the Veda 
with any frequency, and the only one to whom entire 
hymns, about Iw’cnty, are addressed Ushas means 
'shining one’ Ushas is daughter of the Sky, sister 
of the Adityas, cider sister of Night, loved by Surya, 
but vanishing at the moment that he seeks to lay hold 
of her with his rays Agni and the gods are said to 
wake at the sound of the hymns sung to her at day- 
break 

The worship of the Aryan began at daybreak , 
Ushas, the dawn, is the earliest ob3ect of his morning 
songs and worshippers sometimes claim credit for arous- 
ing her The promise of the day is haded with over- 
flowing and inspiring joy , the feeling of relief as the 
burden of darkness is lifted off the world, as the demons 
are driven away, and as the freedom and cheerfulness of 
the day commence again, prompts wonderful poetry, and 
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the songs to Ushas are among the finest in the \ eda 
She IS addressed as a \ irgm in glittering robes, ho 
chases array the darkness, or to v, honi her si'^tor b> ight 
■willingly iields her domain i\ho prepares a path foi the 
sun , her appearance is the signal for the sacrifice she 
rouses all bemgs from slumber, gi\es sight to the 
darkened, and power of motion to the prostrate and 
helpless In the midst of such gladsome greetings, how • 
ever the poet is reminded, bj the thought of the man> 
dawns that hare thus shone upon the earth, and the 
manj that are to follow' them, of those, w ho, hai mg 
■witnessed the foniier ones are now passed aw'ay, and of 
those who shall welcome them wdien he is no more So 
he IS led to mournful reflections on the wasting awav 
of life, as one day after another is subtracted from the 
time allotted to each mortal ' 

Two Hymns (Rig veda i 113andvii 77) are quoted 
m the Readings from the Vedas and will give some idea 
of the devotion of the early Aryans towaids this 
goddess It IS to be noticed that she received no share 
of the soma offering , that there are few references to 
sacrifice in the hymns addressed to her , and that Indra 
IS said to have crushed her chariot with his thunderbolt 

Aryaman 

The name Arj'aman means ‘a devoted friend’ lie 
IS one of the sons of Aditi and is commonly invoked 
along with Varuna and Mitra Like them he is a god of 
light, golden, pure, sinless, sleepless, many-eyed, a hater 

■WHlTNEi Oriental and Linguistic Studies 1st senes, 
PP 37-38 
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of falsehood He is better known than the Adilyas 
Bhaga, Ani^a and Daksha, but has not the same emi- 
nence as the great Aditvas, Varuna, Mitra, Surya and 
SaMtp 

The As’vins 

1 lie Alvins are the twin gods of morning and evening 
twilight, or the morning and evening stars, sons of 
Xbvini the wife of Surya who took the form of a 
mare 

The word means ‘possessed of horses’ ‘a rider ’ They 
are described as riding in a golden car, m which they are 
accompanied by the sun maiden Suryii, of whom they 
were the joint-husbands They appear at dawn, yoke 
their car, and bring blessing to their w'orshippers They 
are young and beautiful, swift as young falcons, and 
their car is drawn by birds or golden winged horses 
They are the guardians of the slow, and of the woman 
growing old unmarried They are physicians giving 
sight to the blind, and health to the infirm They are 
called the physicians of the gods They renewed the 
youth of the sage Chyavana, and when the leg of the 
royal lady-warrior Vi^pala had been cut off in battle they 
gave her an iron one instead Many other similar 
miracles are related of them In the ^atapatha Brah- 
mana (iv 15 1) the A§vms are rebuked by the other 
gods, because they ‘ have wandered about very familiarly 
among men,’ and in the Mahabharata, 6anti pan^a, 
verse 7589, they are called the Sudras among the gods. 
But they are adored with fer\'ent praises by the Vedic 
seers and they are even called the parents of Pushan, 
the sun, because they precede his appearing 
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II THE GODS OF THE AIR 

' Vaya or Yata 

Both Va\u and Vata mean ‘wind’ and Va\u is 
god of the 'wmd He does not occupy a prominent 
place among the \^edic gods In the Purusha-sukta 
Vajai IS said to ha\ e sprung from the breath of Purusha 
Vayu IS also called the son-in-lau of Tvastn He 
IS said to trarel in a shinmg car drawn by a pair of 
xed or purple horses or bj nmet\ -nme or e\ en b\ a 
thousand horses, but to be m\asible Indra and ^ ayu 
■often occupy the same car In conjunction uath Indra 
Vajai has the right to the first draught of the soma 
libation He can protect or prolong life 

The soul of gods, and of the world the offspring, 

This god according to his liking wanders, 

His sound is heard, but ne’er is seen his figure 
Hus Vata let us now with offerings worship 

Rig-vcda, y 16S 3 

And, Vata, thou art our father, our brother, and 
our friend , cause us to live 

From the treasure of immortality, which is depos- 
ited jonder in thy house, O Vata, give us to live 

Rtg-tcda, \ 186 - 

Indra 

Max Muller argued that because drops of rain were 
called tndu,^ the god who sent them ^vas called Indra, 
ihe ramer , the imgator’ But it is perhaps more 
1 "ely that the name Indra means ‘ strong, powerful ’ 
ndra does not seem to have heen worshipped bj the 
A^'ms before the> came to India, but in India as lord 
of the thunderstorm he was the principal god of the 
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Veclic Arj’ans Indra is said to be the son of Djaus 
and Aditi in the later mythology' In one Vedic verse 
his mother is said to be Ekashtaka In the Purusa 
Sukta, Indra is said to have sprung with Agni from the 
mouth of Purusa and he is said to be one of several 
gods who were created by Soma 

He was at first only chief of the gods of the air and 
not onginallj ruler of such gods of the sky as Vanina 
and Dyaus The Aryans had worshipped Dvaus and 
Vanina, the gods of the wide open sky before they 
came to India, but m India thev found a land where 
the long hot season scorches the land and where drought 
and famine slaj man and beast if the ram does not fall 
m due season Perhaps they had worshipped a god 
of thunder in the Asiatic lands whence they had 
come, but whether that had been so or not, they 
now began to worship Indra, the god of the tliunder- 
storm, with great earnestness, for to them it seemed 
that tlie thunder which so often precedes an Indian 
rain-storm ivas the sound of the conflict between the 
god of thunder and Vntra the demon of drought In 
Indra’s favour was life Without it death by famine 
was certain Speedilv, therefore, after the Arians had 
entered India, the god of tliunder and ram became the 
chief deity m the Vedic pantheon, and one fourth of the 
Rig-veda is in his honour 

The stor\’ of Indra's conflict \\ ith \’^ntra recurs 
again and again in the hymns, and Indra himself is de- 
scribed repeated He is agile, strong, of irresistible 
might, handsome in face, with golden beard, and long 
armed He rides a golden car and carries a golden 
whip Two swift steeds draw the car, created In the 
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Ribhus, and his ^\eapon is the thunderbolt forged for 
him by Tvastri It is of gold or iron, and sometimes 
IS said to have a thousand points Indra is also said to 
have bow and arrows, and a hook or goad {aiihtisa) 
He uses a net to enmesh his enemies He drinks great 
draughts of soma juice, even from the day of his birth, 
like a thirsty stag ’ The intoxication of the soma stirs 
him like violent blasts ’ He hurries off, escorted by 
the Maruts and sometimes accompanied by Vishnu to 
do battle with his enemies, especially with Vpiltra 
Heaven and earth quake with affright at the sound of 
his thunder His enemy is pierced and shattered The 
ram descends and the land is blessed Sometimes the 
clouds are described as cities or fortresses of his ene- 
mies and Indra is said to overthrow them 

And so his praises are sung in countless passages 


There is nothing unconquered by thee no one like 
thee is known among the gods No one yet to be 
bom, or yet bora, can rival thee Do, great god, 
whatever thou wiliest to do 


Rig VL(ia, 165 9 


His wife IS Indrani, but he has many other consorts 

One hymn describes the exultation of Indrani over her 
nval wives 


The two characteristics that stand out most clearly in 
Indra given m the Vedas are his delight 
ar and his love for the intoxicating soma-juice 

As soon as he was bom, the slayer of Vnttra erasn 


Rig vcdez, MU 45 4 
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On the daj that thou wast born, thou didst, from 
Io\c of It, drink the mountain juice of the Soma-plant 
Of old, the youthful mother who bore thee, satiated 
thee with it m the house of thv mighty father 

Rtg veda, 111 48 2 

The sensations of the god after drinking soma are 
described in one of the hymns 

The draughts wdiich I ha\e drunk impel me like 
\ lolent blasts The fu e tribes of men appear to me 
not even as a mote I have quafTed the soma The 
two worlds do not equal one half of me I have quaff- 
ed the soma One-half of me is in the sky, and I 
ha\ e drawn the other dowm I have quaffed the soma 

Rig-vcda \ 119 

His \ ictories are ascribed to the effects of the soma- 
juice 

These draughts inspired thee, O lord of the bra\e, 
these were vigour, these libations, in battles, w’hen for 
the sake of the poet, the sacnficer, thou struckest 
down irresistibly ten thousands of enemies 

From battle to battle thou ad\ancest bravely, from 
town to town thou destroyest all this wuth might, when 
thou, Indra, witl/ him who makes the foe bow doivn 
(i e the thunderbolt) as thy friend, struckest down 
from afar the deceuer Namuchi (a demon of drought) 

Rtg \,i.da, i 53 

In the later literature Indra becomes king m Svarga 
and many instances of adulter\ are told of him, notably, 
that, in which he corrupted Ahalya, the wnfe of Gautama, 
bv which he became known as ‘ Ahalya’s lo\ er ’ 

Then it came about that, as Indra had superseded 
Varuna, he too was superseded He had at first seemed 
to the Aryan wnmor in a drj land the ver> embodiment 
of their own valour, possessed of their own love for 
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soma, and granting them the ram that they needed 
When men of different character grey up m a later 
cnahzatiou the presentation of the supreme in Indra no 
longer satisfied them, and Indra became only a figure m 
the croyded \erses of the hlahabharata or in the stories 
in the Puranas 


Rudra 

The name Rudra means ‘ the hoy ler ’ or ‘ the roarer ’ 
and in the Rig \ eda it also often seems to mean * ruddv ’ 
or red ’ Rudra is the god of storms and father of the 
Rudras or hlaruts He is celebrated m only three or 
four hjmns in the Rig-\eda and his name is not men 
tioned quite so often as that of Vishnu He is generally 
-armed yith boy and arroys and sometimes yath a 
thunderbolt and his terrible arrow s bring death or disease 
on men and cattle He is called ‘tenable as a wild 
beast ’ and ‘ the rudd^ boar of hea\ en’ 

But he is not an entirely male\ olent demon He can 
preser\ e from calamitv' and gu e prosperity to man and 
be^t He is termed ‘possessor of healing remedies' 
and greatest of physicians’ 

But the mam mterest m the studj of the character ot 
udra as drawai m the Rig-\ eda is that Rudra recen es 
t e epithet siva, and is the link between the gods of the 
Aryans and the demon worship of the races that w'ere in 
India before the Aiyans reached it The ongin of this 
wor Siva is difficult to trace if it is sought among purely 
ans^t roots But it is derived quite naturally from 
e ra\ndian root sl, stv, sir a meaning ‘ red ’, ‘ ruddy ’ 
M so beautiful and nght ’ Wliatey er its denvation 
e wor sn>u is not used m the Vedas as the name of any 
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god, but It IS used as an adjective meaning ‘ propitious 
‘ auspicious ‘ fa\ ourable,’ and in this sense it is applied 
to Rudra, to placate him, for he was the most terrible 
god that the Aryans knew In the later \'’edas this 
epithet IS almost exclusively reserved for him though 
it IS still used occasionally of other gods It is interesting 
to notice, especially if Rudra means ‘red , that in Tamil 
verse, a thousand j'ears old, the epithet sevyaii, ‘the 
red one ’ (aral pol sayycf, ‘ red one like fire ’) is similarly 
regularly applied to the god of destruction {Tirii- 
vSsagant 7 42 , 29 27) As the V edic period ad\ anced 
Rudra began to be thought of not onlv as a god of 
storms m general, but as an universal destro\ er Then 
the epithet ^tva became a proper name and men spoke 
of Siva instead of Rudra as the god who caused des- 
truction As the Aryans and the Dra\ idians came into 
closer relation, the Aryans found that these people, 
w horn they called Dasyus, w'orshipped destructn e demons 
somew'hat like Rudia with blood offerings as they do at 
certain great festivals all through South India to this 
day And it may be guessed that as the Dra\idians 
learned a little of the religion of their conquerors the\ 
also found that Rudra, who w'as beginning to be called 
Sua, resembled their own deities m some wax s And so 
it might come about that Rudra, now called Six a, the 
‘ hlahadex a’ or ‘ great god ’ of the Arx ans, and Six a, ‘ the 
red god’ of the Dasyus xxere identified by both Arx ans 
and Dasxus and henceforth were one deitj If Sixir 
XX as onginallx a Draxndian word this xxould happen 
all the more naturally As larger and larger numbers 
of non-iVrxans xxere included m the fourfold simple 
caste-sxstem of earlier Hinduism the name of Rudra, 
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-the Arj an storm-god, passed aA^Tiv, and a, the god of 
destruction, m contrast uuth Vishnu, the preserver, and 
Brahma the creator, took his place and became one of 
the supremely important tnad of gods {irimurtt) of later 
Hmduism This mav not ha\e happened eierj’uhere, 
and it IS only possible to guess at the process, but it 
must ha\e been m some such wa\ that non-An, an 
maleiolent demon deities became identified ivith ^na, 
most tenable of gods, and Durga, most awful of 
goddesses, in later Hmduism ' 

An mterestmg example of this oneness of the ^i% a of 
later Hmdmsm wth the more ancient demon deities of 
the Dravidians is found in the name given to demon 
temples in the Tamil Districts of South India In 
idiomatic Tamil a demon shnne is called pey-kovil 
‘ demon palace ' Such a shnne is often dedicated to 
demon deities uath such entirely Draaadian names as 
Veppa inarattu haruppau, ‘ the black god dwelling in the 
iieem tree’ or M&vadiydl ' she who dwells in the mango- 
tree’ In Tamil that has been affected by Sansknt the 
term used is livaran kovil, which means ‘the palace 
of Hvaran ’ livaran is a Tamil form of the Sanskrit 
word meaning ‘ Lord’ and is applied m Tamil particularly 
to 6iva So that m common speech livaran ‘ the 
lord Siva ’ — an Ar> an term — and the Drandian word 
pey the demon’ are treated as synonymous And so it 
may be that the little demon deities of South India are 
linked through Sivan the Red One ’ with Rudra and 
the gods of the early Aryans 

' See Mr R W Frazer s article oi^the Drandians of South 

India in the of Rc/igiou and Hf/iics, \ ol i p 22 
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Parjanya 

Parjanya is a god who sheds rain, invoked m only 
three hymns and onlj' mentioned about thirty tunes in 
the Rig-veda In se\eral passages the name simply 
means a ‘ ram cloud ’ He is called the lord of all 
moving creatures, the soul of all things, the son of 
Dyaus, the father of the soma-plant 

Parjanj'a is really one of the older deities whom the 
Aryans \ enerated before they entered India and Persia 
In curious proof of this we find that this god was w'or- 
shipped as a god of thunder under the name Perkunas in 
Lithuania, on the shores of tlie Baltic, far away from 
India, b\ quite another branch of the Arjans Like 
Dyaus Parjanj'a was fading out of the memory' of 
the Indian Arj’ans when the hvmns of the Vedas were 
composed Hence Parjam a does not stand out clearly 
and in later times he ga\e place to Indra to whom 
his name was applied 


The Bhngus 

The Bhngus were probably an ancient tnbe of pnests 
They are said to ha\ e cherished the sacred fire and to 
ha^ e made chariots Though mentioned as divme beings 
along w ith Agni, and classed w ith the gods of tlie air, 
they' are of infenor importance, little higher than the 
Ribhus with w horn they are sometimes associated 

Maruts 

The name Marut was thought by Max l^Iuller to mean 
‘the smasher’ and to be applied to the gods of the 
cyclone or tornado 'Benfex considered that they were 
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the personifications of the souls of the dead and tliat 
then" name A\as connected uith «;ar, inn, to die The 
name may also be connected u ith an old Sanskrit root 
meaning to shine 

The Maruts are thnce si\t\ or onlj t\\ enU -se\ en in 
number, and are the sons of Indra and speckled co%\ 
Pn^ni which represents tlie clouds They are also said 
to be sons of Rudra, and sons of Hea\ en The\ are 
frequently associated with Indra m his expeditions as 
his alhes and fnends 

Spears rest upon j our shoulders, 5 e Maruts , y e 
hai e anklets on \ our feet, golden ornaments on i, our 
breasts, lustre m ^ our cars, fierj lightnings m \ our 
hands, and golden helmets placed upon your heads 

Rig-veda ^ 54 11 

They cause the earth and the mountams to quake 
They rend trees and de^ our forests like w ild elephants 
They ha\e iron teeth They nde with w'hips in their 
hands They aid Indra in his conquest of Vrittra. 
They are the fayounte deities of some of the Rishis 
and are often praised in the hymms 

III THE GODS OF THE EARTH 

Agni 

Agni IS the god of fire, the Ignis of the Latins, and 
the Ogni of the Sla^onIans Next to Indra he is the 
most important god in the Rig-veda, being celebrated in 
more than two hundred hymns The first hwsm m the 
Rig 1 eda IS addressed to him, and the other Books, all 
but two, begin with hy^ns to him 

IS the sacnficial fire of the Aryans, and all the 
ntual of the sacnfice centred round the sacred fire. 
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Hence the constant reference to Agni in the hymns, 
which were chanted while the sacrifice was being 
prepared or performed 

F ire. It must be remembered, is always wonderful to 
primitive peoples Its production by the friction caused 
by rubbing two dry sticks together or by the striking of 
two flints IS almost as strange as the flash of the lightning 
The benefits of light and warmth that fire gives and its 
senuce in preparing food are regarded as direct gifts 
from the gods Thinkers, who are the singers or poets 
of early peoples, come to see a connexion between the 
light and heat of the fire and the light and heat of the 
sun, and then trace the ripening of gram and fruit to the 
same beneficent power. It is only a step from this to 
the conviction that all light and all heat are the manifes- 
tation of the power of one great God. 

Various accounts are given in the Vedas of the origip 
of Agni He is said to have been brought from afar, 
to have been generated by Indra between two clouds 
or stones, or by Indra and Vishnu, or by the gods, or 
to be the son of Dyaus and Pfithivl. Yet he is the 
father of the gods He is called dvijanman, 'hanng 
t\Vo births,’ either as bom of Dyaus and PfithivI, or 
of two sacrificial sticks His springing from the 
sacrificial sticks is elsewhere frequently mentioned. 
Wonderful is his growth. His mother cannot suckle 
him, but clarified butter is his food The ten maidens 
sometimes said to produce him are the ten fingers that 
twirl the upright piece of wood on the lower piece to 
duce a spark by friction As he is bom on earth among 
men, in the air, and in the heavens, he has a triple 
birth. He is also said to have been bora from the 
6 
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waters As there is a fire m every hot^e, Acni is said 
to nave many births and to dwell m e\ ery home 
Agni IS an immortal who takes up his abode gra- 
cionslv among men He is the hoasehold pnest (f> (fo? tfn, 
ritvi], I ofr: or brahmat ) who wakes the Dawn 
He IS the most adorable of sacnficerSj diinnest among 
sages, wise director and accomphsher of all sacrifices, 
knows all the times of the ceremonies and can put 
right the nustakes of men, is ' father of sacrifices’, 
a swift messenger between heaven and earth, comey- 
mg the hymns and offermgs of the worshippers, callmg 
the gods to the sacrifices, and he is sometimes described 
as the mouth or tongue through which gods and men 
participate m the sacrifice He is the kmg of men, 
the lord of the household ignJiCpati) and the guest 
of even* house, Enendly to all, father, mother, brother, 
son, kinsman and fnead He drives awat demons 
rakshasas, watchmg over men with his thousand e>es, 
and consummg the enemies of those who are the enenues 
of his worshippers All blessmgs come from him, even 
ram, bat his chief gifts are household prosperity and 
children 

He IS called gobhn-slayer, bntter-fed, destroyer of 
darkness, bnght-flammg, tawny -hatred He has bum- 
mg teeth, is all devourmg, roars like a hon, is home 
on a chariot of lightmng, or on a golden car 

As he IS endowed with all these characteristics his 
worshippers ascribe to him the production of the two 
worlds, sav that be caused the sun to ascend the sk\ , 
praise him as creator of all hvmg and movmg creatures, 
declare that all obey his commands, that the gods 
worship him, that those who t enerate him will prosper, 
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that he will gi\e renowned sons, that he protects m 
battle, confers immortality, carries men across calamity, 
and can gi\e forgneness from A\hatever sin the wor- 
shipper may have committed through folly 

He IS occasionally identified with other gods and even 
goddesses, India, Vishnu, Varuna, Pushan, SarasAatl 
and others 

Agni ^^as worshipped by the Aryans m the fire kin- 
dled each morning while the family gathered round it 
m awe As the clarified butter (g/zi) was poured on, 
and the flame rose it was a sign that Agm was present 
and received the offering At nightfall when the family 
gathered round the fire for warmth or light Agm seemed 
present in the flames, a kindly god, ready to guard 
and bless his worshipper through the long hours of 
darkness vhen the other gods had disappeared and 
all sorts of evil demons and goblins were abroad. 
Agm was near men and stayed with them Thus he 
tj'pified to the earliest thinkers in India the lowng- 
kindness of God. 


Soma 

In two points the Hindus of to-day differ greatly 
from their Aty'an ancestors The ancient Aryans occa- 
sionally ate meat, even beef, and they delighted m 
drinking the intoxicating juice of the soma plant 
Nearly 'a whole book of the Rig-veda, containing 
114 hymns, is devoted to the praise of this soma, 
either as the juice of the plant or that juice deified, 
and constant references are made to soma m other 
hymns 
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Professor explains that the Aryans thought 

intoxication to be a sort of dinne inspiration , and so 
xrorshippsd and deified its cause 

The simple-minded Ar\an people, vhose whole 
religion was a worship of the wonderful powers and 
phenomena of nature, had no sooner percen ed that 
this liquid had the power to eleiate the spirits, and 
produce a temporan. frenzi, under the influence of 
which the mdiAndual was prompted to, and capable 
of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than thei found 
m it somethmg dinne, it was to their apprehension 
a god, endowmg those into whom it entered vnth 
godlike powers , the plant which afforded it became 
to them the kmg of plants , the process of preparmg 
it was a holy sacrifice , the mstruments used therefore 
were sacred ^ 

Nor were the Aryans who came to India the first 
to worship Soma The Aryans who found their way 
into Persia also adored it as Haov,a, and said many 
of the sa m e t hin gs about it that the Indian An ans said, 
so that it is clear that Soma was a dinmtv re\ erenced 
by the Arvans before they were divided mto these two 
rac^, and belongs to a very early tune m the history 
of the pnmitii e Arvans 

The soma plant from which the mspirmg jmce is 
pressed grew on mountams and hat; been supposed 
to be one of the rmlk-weeds', or asclepiads, perhaps 
that caUed sarcosfcmma vw male or the asclcpias acida, 
which all contam a milk bke jmce But the references 
m the \ edas do not enable us to identify it with any 
ce’mmti No modem plant has the attributes of the 
dehed plant ofsthe Vedas 


* I LOS m, 299 
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So long as Vedic worship lasted the ancient belief m 
the diMTie power of the somaomce continued The 
hymns addressed to Soma the god were intended to be 
sung to him to gam his favour while the soma plant was 
being crushed in the press and the juice extracted 
Then the worshippers drank and rejoiced, praising the 
plant, its juice and the god without distinction, as may be 
seen in the follow'ing verses and in the readings from 
the Vedas 

We ha\e drunk the soma, we have become im- 
mortal, we ha\ e entered into light, we have known the 
gods What can an enemy now do to us, or what 
can the malice of any mortal effect, O thou immortal 
’ god ? 

Rig'Vcda, vm 48 3 

All the gods delight m the soma- juice 

Indra hath drunk, Agm hath drunk , all deities have 
drunk their fill 

Rtg-vcda, Ml 58 11 

O Soma, gladden Varuna and Mitra , cheer Indra 
Pavamana 1 Indra Vishnu 

Cheer thou the gods, the company 3f klaruts Indu, 
cheer mighty Indra to rejoicing 

Rig-vcda, IX 90 5 

Make Vayu glad, for furtherance and bounty , cheer 
Varuna and Mitra as they cleanse thee 

Gladden the gods, gladden the host of Maruts, 
make Heaven and Earth rejoice, O God, O Soma 

Rtg'Vcda, i\ 97 42 

But Indra is the deity especially addicted to love of 
the soma. 

Even as a thirsty steer who roams the deserts, may 
he drink eagerly the milked out soma 


Rig-vcda, V 36 1 
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Then Indra at a single draught drank the contents 
of thirty pads, pads that i\ere filled inth soma-juice. 

R:g-vc(ia, lui 66 4 
His belly, drinking deepest draughts of soma, like 
an ocean swells 

Rig veda, i S 7. 

The soma plant is said to ha\e been brought to the 
earth from the sky by a falcon, or to ha\ e been found on 
a mountam It is sometimes said to have been con- 
ducted to the Gandhan as by the daughter of Surj a, or 
to be the offspnng of Parjanja, the rain-god 

In the ^atapatha Brahniana the Gajatri is said to 
hai e become a bird and to ha\ e brought Soma from the 
sk% In the Taittinya Brahmana Prajapati is said to 
have created the di\ine soma and the three Vedas after 
him 


Soma as a god is said to ha\e had the thirtj'-three 
daughters of Prajapati as his wn es 
Soma IS said to clothe the naked, heal the sick, to 
bestow sight on the blind, to gn e heai en to his worship- 
pers, and to exhilirate eien such gods as ^^aruna, Mitia 
and Indra He has a car and weapons, and destroys 
foes Soma mspires Indra to conquest 

Impetuous as a bull, he chose the soma, and quaflf- 
ed m three fold sacnfice the juices 

Indra ivith his oira great and deadly thunder smote 
into pieces Vjritra, i\ orst of \'’ptras 


onm IS the generator of the h3'Tnns, creator of the 
gods, king of gods and men, eleiated oier all vorlds, 
ousand-ejed Soma is ‘pnest of the gods, the leader 
of smgers, a nshi among sages, a bull among ivild 
animals, a falcon among kites, an axe in the woods ’ 

Rtg-veda, ix 96 6 
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The hymns to Soma describe the purification and pre- 
paration of the juice with much fanciful imagery. The 
god IS said to fly like a bird to settle in the vats The 
sound of the flowing juice is like that of a roanng bull 
In later tunes Soma is identified with the moon. In 
the Athar\fa-veda Soma means the moon 

In Aryan worship libations of soma-juice were poured 
out by the worshipper as dnnk for the gods In later 
times when worship had become elaborate, the hymns 
ongmally sung during the extraction of the soma-juice 
from the plant were collected from the Rig-veda and 
made the basis of the Sama-veda and were chanted by 
the Udgatpi priests, while the Soma sacrifice was being 
prepared 


Yama and Yami 

Yama and YamI (meaning ‘ the twuns ’) w ere the son 
and daughter of Vn'asvat, the sun, and Saranju, the 
dawn They are said to ha^e been the first human 
beings In the tenth hymn of the tenth book of the 
Rig-veda, Yama is described as refusing to treat Yarn! as 
his wfe In the Athaiwa-veda Yama is the first of men 
w'ho died, and he found the way to the celestial world 
He gives abodes m that heaven to the pious 

He IS said to have two fierce dogs which guard the 
way to his abode and wander about among men as his 
messengers, and he sends a bird as the herald of doom. 
In the Athan'a-^ eda Mptyu or Death is said to be his 
messenger But now'here m the Rig-\eda is Yama 
regarded as ha\ mg anj thing to do w ith the punishment 
of the wicked That is an idea that became current m 
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later Hinduism, in which he is the judge and punisher of 
the dead like the Greek Pluto and Minos 

Prithivi 

The earth goddess, or the earth personified under the 
name Pnthivi — ‘ the broad one ’ — has only one short 
hymn addressed to herself She is generally associated 
with Dyaus, and invoked along with him She is the 
mother of all beings 


_ IV THE ABSTRACT GODS 

Aditi and the Adityas 

^ Aditi means that which is unbound, free, and so 
freedom is the name of a goddess, often mentioned, 
though there is no hymn expressly in her honour She 
seems to be a personification of light as the cause of the 
universe 

Aditi is the heavens , Aditi is mid air , Aditi is the 
mo er and the sire and the son Aditi is all gods , 

W ‘ vf T classes , Aditi is aU that hath 

been bom and shall be bora 

. j Rig vcda 1 89 10 

Aditi IS asked for blessings of children and cattle and 

^otection, but her two most notable characteristics 
are t^t (i) she is the mother of the Adityas and (ii) that 

and forpsm 

"iT' T frequently 

menuoned ,he.r mother In R,g oedn, „ 27 I 

DahZrdTml 

in X 8 9 , It IS said that Aditi 
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had eight sons, of ^^hom she presented onb' seven to the 
gods, casting out Marttanda, the eighth, thougli she is 
said to ha\e afterwards brought him forward Varuna 
was considered the chief 

In after times the Adityas were increased to twelve, 
representing the sun in the twelve months of the year. 

Varuna and Mitra assumed special characters, but m 
the beginning the Adityas were the gods of the eternal 
celestial light, not specially the sun or the moon or the 
stars, but generally the eternal sustamers of the luminous 
life, whiph exists behind all these * 

Prajapati 

The name Prajapati means the ‘ lord of creatures *. 
In the Vedas it is originally an epithet applied to Savitfi, 
Soma, Indra, Tvastn, Agni, Hiranya garbha Latet 
it was the personal name of the god who bestows progeny 
and cattle Sometimes Prajapati is invoked as one god 
among the other ‘ thirty -three ’ but afterwards as a 
creator In the impressive one hundred and twenty-first 
hymn of the tenth book of the Rig-veda m answer to the 
refrain, ‘What god shall we wth sacrifice worship?’ 
the answer is finally given 

Prajapati* thou only comprehendest all these created 
things, and none beside thee 
Grant us our hearts’ desire when we invoke thee 
may we have store of riches m possession 
In the Atharva veda and White Yajur-veda {VSja- 
saneytsamlnta) and regularly m the Brahmapas Praja- 
pati IS spoken of as the supreme father of the gods, and 


*Muir, Sanskfit Texts, vol v, p 56 
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Purusa IS idenbfied with him In the Sutras be is 
identified with Brahma , 

In the ^atapatha Brahmana Prajapati is said to ha%e 
been himself half mortal and half immortal 

Prajapati created lu mg creatures From his higher 
\atal breath he created the gods , from his low er wtal 
breath he created men Afterwards he created Death 
the devourer for all In ing creatures Of that Praja 
pati one-half wreis mortal, the other immortal, and wutb 
that half which was mortal he was afraid of Death 

Sataj>atha Brclhiticttia, \ 1 4 1 

Miserj', death, smote Prajapati when he was ere 
ating living beings He performed austerity for a 
thousand years to get free from misery 

Satapatha Brdhntana, s 4 4 1 

In readmg the texts about Prajapati it is clear that 
while he is sometimes treated as a god of secondary 
importance, later on he represents the attempt to express 
the abstract idea of the supreme first cause of all thmgs 


Sraddha Sarasvati and other Goddesses 


It was powerful, war like, generous gods that appealed 
most to the imagination of Vedic singers and httle is 
said about the goddesses ^Nearly all the great gods 
have wives, Agni’s wafe is Agnayl, Indra’s wife is 
IndranI, Varuna’s wife is Varunani, and so on But 
goddesses as wives of the great gods are scarcely noticed 
in the Vedas, and such goddesses as are specially 
mentioned— Ppthivi, Aditi, Ushas, Vach-are worship- 
ped for the special characteristics that have been men 
honed in the accounts already given of them 
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In the Rig-veda Saras\atl is a nver, and a river- 
goddess, invoked to be present a sacrifice ofiered on her 
banks, and her influence helped the sages to compose 
hymns She is called the best of mothers, of nvers and 
of goddesses {Rig-veda, ii 41 16). In the Rig-Aeda 
Sarasvatl and Vach are distinct, and it n^as m later times 
that the two were identified, and that Sarasvatl became 
under different names the uife of Brahma and the 
goddess of wisdom 

Apas, tlie waters, AranyanI, the goddess of forest 
solitude and ^raddha, religious faith are mentioned ^ith 
several other goddesses, but not in any notewortliy 
fashion The word Lakshml occurs in the Rig-\eda 
once as meaning * auspicious ’ but not as the name of 
the goddess of good fortune In the Afharva-veda, 
vii 115 1, many Lakshmis, some good and some bad, 
are spoken of. It was left to later and debased Hindu- 
ism to accept the worship of such deities as Durga and 
Kali, and to sanction the excesses of ^akti-worship 

Vach 

Vach, meaning speech, is a goddess persomfjmg 
speech as the means by \\ Inch man may obtain know 1- 
edge She is represented as created by Prajapati and, 
m a legend, that is repulsive, as his mate Vach was 
sold by the gods to the Gandhanas in exchange for 
soma She is the * mother of the Vedas ’ and is also the 
w'lfe of Indra 

In later literature Vach is identified witli Saras\atl 
and A\as wife of Brahma under ranous names As 
Sarasvatl she was the goddess of wisdom and eloquence 
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Two hjmns in the tenth book of the Rlg-^eda are 
addressed to her 

Brihaspati and Brahmanaspati 

In the Rig \ eda Bnhaspati and Brahmanaspati are 
■eqm\ alent and mean ‘ lord of pra\ er ' Bnhaspati is 
a deity, m nhom the action of the worshipper upon the 
gods IS personified He is the suppliant, the sacnficer, 
the pnest who intercedes with the gods on behalf of 
men, and protects them from the wicked He represents 
the priests and the priestlj order He is also desig- 
nated as the purohita of the gods He is the lord and 
protector of prayer He is described as destro\ ing 
the demon Vala and dru ing forth the cows, i e causing 
the clouds to vield their rain 

He IS also descnbed as the father of the gods , and 
creator of the gods like a black-smith , to ha\ e a hundred 
wmgs, to be armed with an iron axe In some passages 
he IS identified with Agni, but this opposed by others 
In later times he is a nshi and regent of the planet 
Jupiter 


Ka 


The one hundred and twentj -first hymn of the tenth 

ook of the Rig-veda has as the refrain of each of the 
nrst nine \ erses 


^^^lat god shall we adore with our oblation ? ^ 

j ^ ® ^ the Sanskrit interrogati\ e pronoun 

n at In later times this interrogati\ e was treated 
proper name, the question became an assertion, and 
the refrain of the hymin reads 
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Ka IS the god ^\hom \\c shall adore ^\llh our 

oblation 

In later Vedic literature Ka is a synonym for Praja- 
pati, Brahma, Vishnu and other gods In the Puranas, 
Ka appears as a recognized god, as a supreme god, with 
a genealogy of his o\\m, perhaps even with a wife The 
Mahabharata identifies Ka with Daksha, and the JBha- 
gavata Purana applies the term to Ka^yapa 

Kama 

In later Hinduism Kama is the god of sexual desire, 
but in the Athan'a vcda Kama is the desire for good in 
general, and is exalted as tlie creator of all In the Rig- 
veda desire is said to have been the first impulse that 
arose in the One in the beginning ‘ Kama, the primal 
seed and germ of the spirit* {Rig-veda, \ 129 4) 
According to some Kama was son of Dharma, the 
god of justice and ^raddha, the goddess of faith It is 
m the Puranas that the stories of the temptation of Siva 
by Kama is told, and that he is described as armed with 
a bow of sugar cane, with a line of bees as his bow- 
string and flower-tipped arrows 

Visve Devas 

Sixty hymns are addressed to the Vi^ve De\as^ 
This IS a term meaning ‘ All gods ’ and was invented 
to include all the devas so that none should be omitted 
when an invocation was uttered at a sacrifice which was 
meant for all Later this term became the name of a 
group of ten deities, sons of Vi^va, daughter of Daksha, 
particularly worshipped at Shraddha ceremonies 
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\ INFERIOR DEITIES 

Tvastri 

T\astri IS the Vulcan of the Romans He is the 
most skilful of ivorkmen, who is ^ ersed m all onderful 
contnvances He sharpens and carries the great iron 
axe of Brahmanaspati and forges the thunderbolts of 
Indra He forms husband and wnfe for each other He 
has gi\ en to the hea\ en and earth and to all thmgs their 
form He is master of the unnerse, the first-bom 
protector and leader He bestows long life, puts speed 
into the legs of a horse, gi\ es blessings, and is possessed 
of abundant wealth 

^ In later times T\astri is regarded as one of the 
Adityas He is said to ha\e had twm children One 
■was a daughter, Saranju, who married Vnasi’at and 
became mother of the A5\nns The other iras a son, 
^fi^varupa, who had three heads, six ejes, and three 
mouths, and was slam by Indra 

He is connected ■with the Ribhus who fashioned 
Indra s chariot and there ■was enrmty between him and 
them because they made a smgle sacrificial cup of his 
manufacture mto four cups 

The Ribhus 

The name Ribhu means skilful and the Ribhus are 
said to be three sons of Sudhan\an, a descendant of 
An^ras, caUed Ribhu, Vibh%an and Vaja They are 
celebrated m the Rlg^eda as skilful workmen, who 
ashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, the car of the Aiims 
and the cow of Bnhaspati, and made their parents 
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\oung again By command of the gods, and wth 
a promise of exaltation to du me honours, they made 
a single sacrificial cup fashioned by Txas^a into four. 
They are also spoken of as supporters of the sky. Eleven 
hymns are addressed to them 

Visvakarman 

The name Vi^\ akarman simply means ‘ all creator 
‘ all doer ’ and was onginally an epithet of any poa erful 
god , but m course of time it came to designate a special 
god, Visvakarman, the great architect of the universe. 
As such, two hymns are addressed to him 

In later books he is identified witb Tvasfn, In the 
Ramayana be is represented as ha\ mg built the city of 
Lanka for the rakshasas 

He presides o^ er manual labour as well as over the 
sixty-four manual arts He is represented m one hymn 
as the All-Father, the one all-seeing God, with eyes, 
faces, arms and feet on every side, who blows forth 
' hea^ en and earth a ith his arms and wings 

, Gandhan’as and Apsarases 

Apsaras was a celestial abater nymph and the Apsa- 
rases are heavenly nymphs loved by a class of male genius 
called Gandhan^as Some of the Apsarases mated auth 
mortal men Thus Un^aSi a^as loved by Purura%as, 
and there is a hymn from him to her m the Rig-veda 
(x 95) In the later literature tlie Apsarases are celestial 
, courtesans and the Gandhar\as are attendants on the 
^ greater gods. 
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Dnine Priests 

Manu the first sacnficer and the ancestor of the 
human race is among the pnests and heroes mentioned 
m the Rlg-^eda There are also groups of ancient 
pnests called Angirases and Bhrigus, and the seldom 
mentioned Se^ en Rishis, aften\ ards regarded as the 
seien stars m the constellation of the Great Bear 

VI DEMONS AND DEIFIED ANIMALS AND OBJECTS 

Demons 

There are many kinds of demons, and many individual 
demons specially named m the bjunns 

Roughly speakmg all may be dn ided into tvo classes 
There are the asuras, or ‘ hving spirits the opponents 
of the devas m their efforts to help their r\ orshippers 
Naturally the early inATiders considered that the gods of 
their enermes the Dasyus were asuras Indeed, the words 
dSsa and dasyu are often used in the sense of demon 
The demon Vritra, who held off ram and caused drought, 
IS the most notable of these asuras 
The rakshasas are the second class They are goblins 
that infest the earth and are as hostile to men as the 
asuras are to the gods They have all sorts of horrible 
shapes, are deformed and of dreadful colours The 
piSachas of the later Vedas — the pey of the southern 
Tamil Dra\’idians are among the most dreaded of 
rakshasas in the later literature, but they are scarcely 
mentioned in the Rig-veda, which may be an indication 
that as yet the mvaders had not acqmred the knowledge 
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of the demons of the original inhabitants which they 
gained later and which has such important though 
indefinite influence m modem Hinduism 

The Serpent 

Though the demon of drought, Vfitra had a serpent 
form there is no trace of serpent-worship in the Rig- 
veda, and it is m the later literature that the semi-divme 
Nagas and other serpent-folk are found The whole 
subject of serpent- worship is obscure. It is more 
than likely that the tribes in the land before the Arj'ans 
came there were serpent-worshippers. Such worship is 
common in South India The cobra m particular — called 
‘ the good snake ualla pSmpii, in Tamil — is a regular 
object of worship. And stones on which serpents are 
carved, called iiaga-ltnga are e\ceedingly common. 

The Horse 

'The gods possess heavenly horses, sometimes winged, 
to draw their cars Two hymns {Rig-veda, i 162 and 
163) show that the horse was a sacrificial victim in the 
earliest times 


The Con 

Though the Aryans ate beef, and termed a guest 
goghna, ‘ one for whom a cow is slam there is evidence 
that they already treated the cow as a sacred animal It 
IS called Agitnycf, * not to be killed and from the ancient 
Persian literature it n ould seem that, before the Arj'ans 
separated into different races, the many benefits that are 
bestowed by the cow had led it to be looked on as 
a most auspicious creature. But it is in the Brahmanas 
7 
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and the Athan^a-veda that the ^\orshlp of the cow is 
fully recognized 

Sacrificial and other implements 

Sacnficial implements, the sacrificial post to nhich 
the victim was tied, the plough and weapons of ivar are 
occasionally deified This is practically the same as the 
modem the worship of weapon or tool once 

a year — a ceremony common to all ranks of Hindus 
a very ancient practice indeed as the 
shows 

VII THE PITRIS ANCESTOR SERVICE AND WORSHIP 

Apart from the worship of the de^'as the respect for 
the spints of the departed ancestors ^vas another form 
of piety ever present in the minds of the early Aryans, 
as it IS in that of all pnmitive peoples in one form or 
another It is often referred to in the Rig-i eda, and m 
the ^raddha ceremomes of modem Hinduism has 
become a very important part of the popular religion, 
which it is obligatory on even the most latitudinanan 
Hindu to observ'e annually at all costs 

It has two distinct stages 

There is first that stage in which early peoples beheie 
that the soul of the departed, like the man ahve, depends 
on food and dnnk for its continued evistence Those 
who bold this belief in this simple form of course 
consider the soul to be a material substance, or at most 
have but a dim idea of a non-material spiritual existence 
And just as they felt it their duty to proiude their father 
or mother with food while still ah\e, so thej’’ thought it 
their duty to continue to provide them with sustenance 
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after they \\ ere dead. Food was therefore laid out m the 
open, and the souls of the dead were called to take it. 
The Dravidians, even the lowest of them, practised this 
piety as well as the Arj'ans, and to tins day the Tamil 
Paraiyan believes with all lus heart tliat if for any 
reason, such as death away from his relatives or quarrels 
about the property among the dead man’s heirs, the 
departed spirit is not cared for, it must become a malig- 
nant demon 

Here another idea is found which goes back to the 
very earliest times among the Aryans They thought 
that the dead ancestor had to make a journey into some 
realms beyond this evistence, either m tlie east whence 
the bright gods seemed to come or m the west, where 
lay the kingdom of Yama And so in the days immedi- 
ately after a man had died offerings uere made to 
proMde him with strength, and, m later thought, to 
provide the spiritual essence of his soul with a bodily 
form, so that he might accomplish the journey to the 
realms of the fatliers. 

Up to this point piety to the dead is an act of service 
rather than v orship 

Ancestor- worship proper begins when the natural awe 
of tlie dead, or the traditions of the prov. ess or wisdom 
of some ancestor leads to the comiction that the dead 
man possesses power still to influence the affairs of his 
descendants The memory of their great deeds or of 
their judicious savings was invoked to inspire courage 
or to settle disputes It was a simple transition to the 
belief that the man who mutated their valour m battle 
wws helped by them, or that the man who obeyed their 
precepts w'as blessed by them, while the man w'ho 
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disregarded them vras accursed And so the presenta- 
tion of offerings ceased to be mereh dutiful servace and 
became religious worship , the spirits of the ancestors 
thus became gods in the famUies of their descendants ; 
and the offenngs made to them r\ ere intended to secure 
their care for the famiK or mbe to which the dead had 
belonged 

The ancient ArAan race, before it had left its ongmai 
home and separated into different lands, had reached this 
stage of belief about ancestors and so alongside the 
worship of the gods there was the norship of the ances- 
tors, or ‘the Fathers,’ the P/fris jMani passages might 
be quoted m proof of this 

hla} the nsmg Dawns protect me, ma\ the flomng 
Ri\ ers protect me, mai tiae firm Moun'tams protect 
me, mai the Fathers protect me at this m\ ocation of 
the gods 

Rig-V<.i^a, \-i 52 4 

Let not the gods injure us here, nor our early 
fathers, who know the realms 

Rig rc<V m 55 2 

There is another distmction that is worth attention. 
The ancestors of the great Arnmi families, though his- 
torically next to nothmg was known about them, were 
exalted m tradition till the\ become almost as great as 
the gods, while the fathers but lateli departed are 
scarcelv more than remembered In accordance with 
this distmction the term Pitn sometimes means ancestor 
of a tnbe or race or ei en of mankind, as mankmd seemed 
to the Aix-an smger, but when used of an ordinan ma^s 
fathers, the term includes oiil\ his father, grandfathers 
and great grandfathers 
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The offerings uere ptiidas, balls of meal or rice or of 
meat and nee mi\ed A\ith milk, curds, and flowers. 
The daily Pitnyajna, or ancestor u orship, is one of the 
fi\e sacrifices, sometimes called the great saenfices, 
which everj mamed man ought to perform day by day. 

In this worship the father was the high-pnest of the 
family, and controlled the a\ orship of the ancestors of the 
family He alone knew the special ritual w'hich was 
traditional m his family, and which had to be maintained 
unchanged, if the favour of the dead w’as to be retained 
He taught the rites to his son and, as high -priest of the 
ancestral rites of the family, he wus its acknowdedged head 

In the ^''edas the Pitns are \ery often inxoked along 
w ith Agni or other devaSj and sometimes theadjectne 
dcia is applied to the Pifns, the Ptins never become 
de\’as They are thought of as li\ ing in a state of bless- 
edness m the world W'here Yama reigns They dw'ell 
in festl^ ity' wnth Yama Agni is supposed to convey the 
souls of the righteous dead to their abode, but according to 
the Athar\a-\eda (\\iii-2 27) Death performs the office 
as the messenger of Yama Agni, of course, here 
represents the fire of the funeral pjTe Led by Agni the 
spint of the dead lea\ es behind on eartli all that is e\ il 
and proceeding by the paths on w'hich his ancestors hai e 
gone, he soars to the realms of eternal light m a car or 
on wings, wafted by the Maruts There he regains his 
ancient body in a complete form 

Each parted member, se\ ered from thy body, thy 
vital breaths that in the wind ha\ e \ anished. 

With all of these, piece after piece, shall Fathers 
w ho dw ell together meet and reunite thee 

Atharva-icda, wuj 2 26 
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In that realm, b\ the faA our of Yama, he enters on a 
netv life of happiness m the presence of the gods and 
fid! of debghts 

This was the thought of Yama ■nhen he answered t 
This man is mine Let him come here to riches 

Atharva vcda, 'cnu 2 37. 

Yama himself is sometimes addressed as if he n ere 
one of the Fathers, the first of mortals that died or that 
trod the path of the Fathers leading to the common 
sunset in the IVest But his real nature is neter 
completeh forgotten and, as the god of the setting sun, 
though he is the leader of the Fathers, he is not one 
of the Fathers himself 

The follovang verses from one of the hi mns of the 
Rig'veda shows how ancestors were minted to come to 
the sacnfice 

1 jNIay the soma-loiang Fathers, the lowest, the 
highest, and the middle, anse Mai the gentle and 
nghteous Fathers who hai e come to life (again) pro- 
tect us m these mi ocations ' 

4 Come hither to us with i our help, i ou Fathers 
who sit on the grass ’ AYe hai e prepared these obla- 
tions for \ou, accept them ’ Come hither with vour 
most blessed protecnon, and gii e us health and n ealth 
mthout fail ’ 

5 The soma-loiang Fathers haie been called 
hither to their dear viands which axe placed on the 
grass Let them approach, let them hsten, let them 
bless, let them protect us ’ 

Rtg-xrcda i 15 

The full dei elopment of the worship of the ancestors 
and the appointment of the three kmds of sraddha for 
ancestors in general {tufya) for the spiritual embodi- 


t 
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THE SACRIFICES OF THE ARYANS 

Thh careJcl srud\ oi rei’g-C-s isterr^ra-e c? t-s 
Assynsr:, Bsbylcn'Jin Hebrew or ciier reLg'ors o* tre 
Sewicc mces, O” of the tceas of tne eriT^j 
Greeks cr of the belie*s and c-acflces cf 
tae early Arj-ans shows that taese 
people oaered sacnaces of ratay kinds, Tne oTenpcs — 
grain or oil or soina-jUice cr tne f.esh of an nrals or even 
the ufe of man — were not the same ra ral lands and 
cn ail occas-ons and the ntes according to wh'ch 
tns oS'enng was given to the god dinered in oinerent 
connntes, and were d<derent in the sarre country at \'ari- 
cns rirnes. But all sacndce was perfomed b^^ra,iSe cf 
one or other of two niaoo ideas cr because of a co nb'- 
nancn of the two ’deas in ine riind of the sacn*^oer 
The early worshipper wished ro have a sraong Dead cf 
ranen between hiniseit and h'S ged and to secute that it 
seemed ro hmi oest tnat ne and ins god should feast 
together and espeaally that the\ should feast together cn 
some animal sacred to the god and often considerea to be 
of km with the saenneer 

Or the worshipper was moi'ed to o^er saerdees be- 
cause he felt that hiS god required from him seme gift, 
great or small , either to exprate dinne wrath or to win 
drnne favoix 

The ^ edic hymns show that although the AxAmns 
drank soma-iuice with thera gods, and though pnest and 
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sacnficer shared the flesh of the victim, in the times 
vhen the hjmns were collected a sacrificial offering ^vas 
essentially a bribe to secure the favour of a given god , 
and the Ar^^ans came later to believe that, if the proper 
^ ictim were offered according to the appointed ceremonial, 
the gods could not refuse the petitions of the sacrificer 
The sacrifices of Vedic times may be divided into two 
classes There are the household sacrifices and the 


greater sacrifices 

The household sacrifices were part of the earliest wor- 
ship of the Aryans The father of the family celebrated 


them and his wife assist^ at them 
They were simple and homely attempts 


Aryan sacrifices 


to propitiate the heavenly powers The sacred fire was 


hindled by the friction of two sticks in the central part 


of a new house when it was first inhabited and the fire 


was never allowed to go out Each morning and 
evening the householder and his family assembled round 
the sacred flame The master of the house as aguihotn 
priest of the fire, fed the fire with offerings of wood 
and clarified butter {gJirfa, the modem gJiT or ghee) 
\Vliile Agni the god, present in the fire, carried these 
simple offenngs to the gods in the skies hymns were 
chanted and prayers ascendecf with the smoke 

At the times of the new and of the full moons special 
worship was offered, and the householder decorated his 
house and tied bunches of grass over the doonray, per- 
haps much in the same v’ay as bunches of leaves of the 
neon (or margosa) or asoka trees are tied over doorv^ays 
or across streets in strings {torana) in these days 

At the beginning of the spnng, of the rainy season 
and of autumn there ^^ere special sacnfices Tv ice a 
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year when the fnut or gram ripened the npe first-fruits 
were offered in a rustic festi\ al to the gods Once a 
year, vhen the raim season set in, a he-goat nas 
sacrificed in the house of the sacuficer 

Soma-juice was part of e\ er> offenng of anj impor- 
tance, especialli m m\ ocabons of Indra Apparentlj it 
was simplj poured out on to the bundles of the sacred 
kicsa grass which were pronded as seats for the m\nsi- 
ble gods 

The greater sacrifices n ere offered in special emergen- 
cies or by kings or sages to gam c^tra- 
sacrinlS^ ordmarj ends They became as will be 
seen later, costly and elaborate beiond 

belief 

The chief of the great sacnfices were 
the soma sacnfice , 

the sacnfices of cows and oxen and other animals , 
the horse sacnfice , 
the human sacnfice 

The pnrmbr e familj worship grew speedih more 
complex, and e\ en before the hi-mns m the Rig-i eda 
were collected the idea of sacnfice had so full\ laid hold 
on the mmd of the Ar\ ans that all the thousand hjinns 
in the Rig-i eda refer directlj or mdirectly to sacnfice 

The mam reason for this was the behef menhoned 
abm e that if a hram was nghtl\ sung or chanted and 
Rise of priesthood ^ ^ sacrifice was didy performed, it 
was an mfalhble means of secunng the 
object of the sacnficer, howeier audacious It was 
thus of the utmost importance that the sacnfice if 
it -nere an\ but the most ordman', should be per- 
formed b\ one nho knew eierj detail of the ntual 
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Hence the man with in the performance of sacrifice 
or in the wording of petitions came to be a person of 
importance He w’as the spell-monger, the sooth-sayer 
(the titantra-kdra), the master of charms, the Brahman 
or ‘ prai er maker ’ of the 'Vryans, perhaps the same as 
the dilmut of tlie Latins The social value of the priest, 
because he could pray or sacrifice more acceptably than 
others naturally led the priest himself to exaggerate and 
emphasize his owm office and so a professional priest- 
hood and a regular priestcraft came into existence 

With the rise of this priesthood the performance of 
the greater sacrifices became their special duty, and 
though a Kshatnya like King Janaka, the rdj-pshty 
might insist on the right to offer his own sacrifice, the 
priesthood gradually acquired the monopoly of cele 
brating all such sacrifices, and added ceremony to 
ceremony till it became impossible to obser\'e the ritual 
and the whole system collapsed 

A hymn in the Athar\a-veda (in 19) sets forth the 
pow'er of the priest to secure the prosperity of those 
w'ho are his friends and the destruction of his enemies, 
and is an indication of the growing pretensions of the 
priests as a class 

1 May this prayer of mine be successful , may 
the vigour and strength of mine be complete, may 
the power be perfect, undecaying, and victorious of 
those of w'hichj am the purolnta 

2 I fortify their kingdom, and augment their 
energy, valour and force I break the arms of their 
enemies with this oblation 

3 May all those who fight against our wnse and 
prosperous (prince) sink dow'mvards and be prostrated 
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With my prayer I destroy his enemies and raise 
up his fnends 

4 May those of i\hom I am the ptirohtia be 
sharper than an axe, sharper than fire, sharper than 
Indra’s thunderbolt 

5 I strengthen their weapons , I prosper their 
kmgdom rich m heroes Ma\ their poM er be undecay- 
ing and \uctonous ilay all the gods foster their 
designs 

Atharca vcda, m 19 

Max Muller gi\es a long account of 
pnncipal orders of pnests and their 
duties which may be summarized as 

follows — 

The Adhxarjnis were the pnests who were mtrusted 
with the material performance of the sacrifice They 
had to measure the ground, to build the altar, to prepare 
the sacnficial \ essels, to fetch w ood and water, to hght 
the fire, to bring the MCtim and slay it Thej formed, 
as It would seem, the lowest class of pnests, and their 
acquirements were more of a practical than an intellec- 
tual character Some of the duties of the Adhiarjus, 
were considered so degradmg, that other persons besides 
the pnests w ere frequently emploj ed m them The 
Samitji, for instance, who had to slay the animal, was 
not a pnest, he need not ei en be a Brahman, and the 
same remark applies to the Vaikartas,the butchers, and the 
so called Chamasadhi arj us The number of hj mns and 

iniocations which the Adhiaryns had to use at the 
sacnfices were smaller t han that of the other pnests 
These, howeier, the\ had to learn bj heart But as the 
chief difficultj. consisted in the exact recitaPon of hj mns 
and in the close observance of all the euphonic rules, as 
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taught in the Pnlti^aklu ns, the '\dh\ aryus ere allow ed 
to mutter their hvmns, so that no one at a distance could 
either hear or understand them Onlj m cases w here 
the Adh\aryu had to speak to other officiating priests, 
commanding them to perform certain duties, he was, of 
course, obliged to speak with a loud and distinct \oice 
All their \erses and all the inrocations which the Adluar- 
yus had to use, were collected in the ancient Iiturgv 
of the Adh\ aryms together with the ndes of the sacrifice 
In this mi\ed form they exist m the Taittirlya Samhita 
or Black Yajur\eda Afterwards the hy'mns w'ere 
collected by themseh es, separated from the ceremonial 
rules, and this collection is what we called the white 
Yajia-vcda-samhitii, or Prayer Book of the Adh- 
\ ary us priests 

Some parts of the sacrifice, according to ancient 
custom, had to be accompanied by songs, hence another 
class of pnests arose whose particular office it w'as to 
act as the chorus They' took part in the most solemn 
sacnfices only Though as vet we ha\e no key' as to 
the character of the music which the Udgatfis performed, 
we can see from the numerous and elaborate rules, how- 
ever unintelligible, that their music was more than mere 
chanting The w’ords of their songs w'ere collected 
in the order of the sacrifice, and this is what W'e possess 
under the name of Sdiita-vcda-santJniff, or the Prayer- 
Book of the Udgatfi pnests 
A third class Of pnests, the Hotjris, recited certain 
hymns durmg the sacnfice m praise of the gods to w'hom 
any particular act of the sacnfice was addressed Their 
recitation was loud and distinct, and required the most 
accurate knowledge of the rules of euphony or 
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The Hotfis, as a class, were the most highly educated 
order of priests They were supposed to know both the 
proper pronunciation and the meaning of their hymns, 
the order and employment of which was taught in the 
Brahmanas of the Bahvrichas But, while both the 
Adhvaryus and Udgatfis Avere confessedly unable to 
perform their duties without the help of their Prayer 
Books, the Hotris were supposed to be so well versed 
m the ancient sacred poetry, as contained m the ten 
Mandalas of the Rig veda, that no separate Prayer 
Book or Samhita Avas ever arranged for their special 
benefit 

The Hotp learnt, from the Brahmana, or m later times, 
from the Sutra, what special duties he had to perform 
He knew from these sources the beginnings or the names 
of the hymns which he had to recite it every part of the 
service 

The most ancient name for a priest by profession Avas 
Pk; ohtta, Avhich only means one placed before The on- 
^ gmal occupation of the PuroJnta may simply have been 
to perform the usual sacrifices , but, Avith the ambitious 
policy of the Brahmans, it soon became a stepping-stone 
to pohtical power Thus Ave read in the Aitarlya 
Brahmapa 

Breath does not leave him before time , he lives to 
an old age , he goes to his full time, and does not die 
again, Avho has a Brahman as guardian of his land, as 
PuroJuta He conquers poAver by power , obtains 
strength by strength , the people obey him, peaceful 
and of one mmd ^ 

* Abridged from Ma\ Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp 471-487 
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Briefly put the three definite orders among the 
Brahmans, their Vedas and their names are 

1. hotri means 'sacnficer ' from hit = pour on the fire The 
hotn recites richas, ' praises’ hence comes the Rtg vcda 

2 tidgiUrl means ' smger ’ from itdgtrt — sing The udagatn 
raises scfiiKriii' chants’ hence comes the 

3 adhvatyu means 'working pnest’ from adltvara — z 
ritual act The<rrf/(v^rrj’« mutters ' sacnficial formulae ’ 
hence comes the Yajur-vcda 

It IS not worth while to attempt to draw up a list of 
all the implements and utensils that were used in sacri- 
fices, after sacrifice had been developed 

^ c Ti -X. Tvf The sacrificial 

in the times of the Brahmanas Many instruments 

pots, three kinds of ladles for pouring 
clarified butter on the fire, a smaller ladle or spoon for con- 
veying the butter from the pot to larger ladles, caldrons, 
beakers, the sacred kusa grass, on which the gods might 
sit and on which soma -juice was poured out are all 
mentioned in the Athan’a-veda (win 4). The yfi^a 
M^s the post to which the animal \ ictim was tied There 
were, of course, knives and choppers for cutting up the 
victim The sphya was a wooden instrument shaped 
something like a sword for stirring the boiling rice, or 
perhaps for trimming the mound used as an altar One 
of the priests had to hold it up high so long as the chief 
ceremonies lasted to keep off evil spirits * 

There was also the press-stone for crushing the soma- 
plant All of these were multiplied or modified as the 
ritual of the great sacrifices was developed 

The first of these great sacrifices, origmally a very 
simple act, was the soma sacrifice Though a book of 

^ Murdoch, Account of Vedas, -p 54 
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the Rig-\eda and the whole of the Sama-\eda were 

e\entually de^oted to the chants to be raised dunng 

„ the performance of the soma sacnfices 

The soma sacn , , r , 

fice no clear idea of the ceremonies can oe 

gained from those books It is from 
the Brahmanas of the Sama-r eda that the needful mfor- 
mation has to be obtamed, and w'hen it has been 
obtained it is not of rer\ clear significance In fact 
there is httle of mterest in these soma sacnfices Thej 
were celebrated in a -ranetj of waj s It may be imagined 
that ongmaUy the jmce of the plant was merel}’’ crushed 
from its stems and collected, and then part was poured 
out for the gods and part was drunk bj the w orshippers 
But this simplicity soon departed 

One soma sacnfice, the Agnishtoma, celebrated in 
spnng-time was m praise of Agni , it required the mmis- 
trabons of sixteen pnests It occupied onl}'' one day, 
durmg which the soma-jmce wms pressed from the plant, 
the essential part of the ceremony, three times , but there 
were detailed preparatory ntes, including the mitiation 
{dTksJia) of the man who made the sacrifice and his 
wife 

There is one classification of the soma sacnfices 
accordmg to the length of time which they lasted w hich 
shows that thej' extended to as many as tweh e daj's m 
one case This last sacnfice could only be performed 
by Brahmans, which is an indication that it belongs to 
the later Vedic times , a large number of Brahmans must 
]Om to perform it, and they might lengthen out the ntes 
to a hundred days, or to some years The objects for 
which the sacnfice was offered were offspnng, cattle, 
wealth, fame, theological leammg, sknU to perform cere 
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monies, and heaven For gaming hea\''en a soma-sacn- 
fice v!as indispensable, for the sacred soma juice was 
thought to unite the sacnficer wnth the celestial kmg 
Soma and so to make the u orshipper an associate of the 
gods and an inhabitant of the celestial world ^ 

Animal sacnfices were alwaj's of a more or less special 
character among the Aryans According to the Athar\ a- 

veda {\ii 2 48) a draft-o\ was burned . , 

, \ r , , Animal sacrifices 

with the corpse of a dead man presum- 
ably for the dead to ride m the ne\t world The goat 
and the horse were sacnficed together at the horse-sacri- 
fice ® At one sacrifice, probably a very unusual sacrifice, 
performed once in five years, called the Pancha saradlya 
sava, seventeen young cows were offered Bullocks, 
buffaloes and deer were also sacrificed, sometimes m large 
numbers The \'\Tiite Yajur-veda mentions 327 domestic 
animals, including oxen, cow^, milch-cows that were to be 
offered along with tlie horse at the great horse sacrifice, 
and the Taittirlya Brahmana mentions 180 domestic 
animals, such as cows, bulls, goats that are to be sacn- 
ficed ^ But though It IS quite clear that animals were 
offered it is not easy to see how, even great kings could 
command such holocausts In Vedic times they were 
impossible m the form m which they are descnbed m 
the \^'hite Ya 3 ur-%eda and in the Brahma^as Unfor- 
tunately it IS from these later sacnficial manuals that 
accounts of these sacnfices ha\ e to be obtained 

Reference has been made in the first section of this 

'Haug, Atftrrcya BnlJtmana, Introduction, quoted m Mac- 
' donald’s Brilhvtaitas, 17, 132 
^ ^Rtg-vaJa.i 162 2. 9 and i 163 12 
^ TatttirTiaBrAhiiia{ta,i\ 651 
8 
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book to Dr Rajendralala Mitra’s careful papers on the 
whole subject of meat-eating, animal sacrifices and 
human sacnfices coUected and published m 1831 m mo 
volumes under the title The hido-Aryaiis ^ His imes 
tigations and those of other scholars on the subject seem 
to establish the following facts 

The A^^’alayana Sutra mentions several sacnfices o 
which the slaughter of cattle formed a part One o 
them, m the Gphya Sutra, is worthy of special notice As 

It IS called Snlagava, or ‘ spitted cow ’ 

In the Brahmanas there are many rules laid down for 
many kmds of Cow sacnfices Going back to t e 
ancient Taittiriya Br^mapa, of the Black \ajur ve a, 

‘ that grand store house of Vedic ntuals v hich affor s 
the fullest msight mto the religious life of ancient India, 
as Dr Rajendralala Mitra calls it, many ceremonies are 
named, which required the meat of cattle for their per 
formance , and considerable stress is laid on the kind an 
character of the cattle which should be slaughtered for 
the supply of meat for the gratification of particular 
dmnities * The followmg summary presents hhe main 
facts 

Thus, among the Kamya IsUs, or minor sacnfices 
with special prayers, we have to sacnfice a dumrf on 
to Vishpu , a droopmg-homed bull with a blaze on 
the forehead to Indra as the author of sacnfices or as 
the destroyer of Vptra, a thick-legged cow {Prism 
saktha) to the same as the regent of wind , a whi^ 
blazed droopmg-homed bull to the same, as the 
destroyer of enermes, or as the wielder of the thunder 
bolt, a barren cow to Vishnu and Varuna, a bull that has 


' Published bj Newman, Calcutta, m 1881 
^ htdo-Aryaits see \ol i, pp 361-3,374-6 
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been already sanctified at a marriage or other cere- 
mony to Indra and Agni , a polled o\ to Brahma- 
naspati , a black cow to Pushan , the cow that has 
brought forth only once to Vayu , a bro^vn o\ to 
Indra, the invigorator of our faculties , a speckled or 
piebald o\ to Savita , a cow having two colours to 
Mitra and Varuna , a red cow to Rudra , a white 
barren cow to Surya , a white o\ to Mitra , a cow 
fit to conceive to Bhaga, etc In a rule in connevion 
with the A^vamedha, the same authontj' lays down 
that sacrificial animals should differ in caste, colour, 
age, etc , according to the gods for whom they are 
designed.^ 

In the larger ceremonies, such as the Rajasuya, 
the Vajapeya, and the A^vamedha, the slaugliter of 
cattle was an mvanable accompaniment. Of the first 
two the Go-sa\a formed an integral part, and it en- 
sured to the performer independent dominion in this 
world, and perfect freedom in the ne\t to saunter 
about as he liked, even as the cow roams untram 
melled m the forest * 

In its account of the A^\amedha, the Taittiriya 
Brahmana recommends 180 domestic animals to be 
sacrificed, including horses, bulls, cows, goats, deer, 
nllgaos A number of wild animals were, likewise, 
on such occasions, brought to the sacrificial posts, but 
they were in\ ariably let loose after consecration The 
authority, howe\ er, does not distinctly say how many 
heads of cattle vere required for the purpose, the 
number, perhaps, a aned according to the exigencies of 
the guests, among -whom crowned heads with their 
unw’ieldy retinues formed so prominent a part, and 
whose requirements were regulated by a royal stand- 
ard But e\ en the strictly ceremonial offenng w as not, 
e\identl\, completed with a solitary cow or two Out 


Wiufoiljrt p 058. ^ Tatttirlia Araniala 

2 Taittiriya BnTtiiiiaiia, n, C51 
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of the ‘ ten times eighteen ’ heads required, a great 
many must have been bulls, cows and heifers of 
diverse colours and ages 

The Brahmana notices another ceremony in which 
a large number of cattle were immolated for the grati 
fication of the Maruts and the enjoyment of their wor- 
shippers This w'as called the Pancha sarddTya saver, 
or the quinquennium of autumnal sacrifices ' It evi- 
dently held the same position in ancient India which 
Durga Puja does m the calendar of modem Hindus 
It used to be celebrated, as its name implies, for fii e 
years successively, the period of the ceremony being 
limited to five days on each occasion, beginning with 
the new moon which w'ould be in conjunction wuth the 
Vi^akha constellation This happened m September 
or October The most important elements of the 


ceremony were seventeen five year old, humpless, 
dvra.rf bulls, and as many dwarf heifers under three 
years The former w'ere duly consecrated, and then 
liberated, and the latter, after proper invocations and 
ceremonial observances, immolated , three on each day, 
the remammg two being added to the sacrifice on the 
last day, to celebrate the conclusion of the ceremony 
for the year The Tandya Brahmana of the Sama- 
veda notices this ceremony, but it recommends cattle 
of a different colour for each successu e year Accord- 
mg to it the seventh or eighth of the waxing moon in 
Agvinl for the first year, and the 6th of Krittika for the 
follovnng years w^ere the more appropriate for it The 
origin of the_ sacrifice, according to a Vedic legend, is 
ue to Prajapati Once on a time he wished to be 
rich m w'^lth and dependents, ‘ he perceived the Pa/7- 
c la saradlya , he seized it, and performed a sacrifice 
with It, and thereby became great in wealth and 
dependents Whoever washes to be great,’ adds the 
worship through the Pancha saiadTya 
Thereby, venly. he wall be great ’ ^ Elsewhere it is 


^ TaitttrTya Brahmana ii 2 
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said that 'this ceremony ensures thoroughly independ- 
ent dominion, and that a sage of the name of Kan- 
dama attained it through this means 

* That the animal slaughtered wms intended for food, ’ 
sa> s Dr R IMitra, * is eindent from the directions given 
in the A^valSi'ana Sutra to eat of the remains of the 
offenng , but to remove all doubt on the subject I shall 
quote here a passage from the Taittiiii a Brahmana in 
ivhicli the mode of cutting up the \ ictim after immola- 
tion IS described in detail it is scarceh to be supposed 
that the animal would be so duided if there was no 
necessiti. for distribution ’ 

A few extracts from tins passage will be sufficient 
here 

Separate its hide so that it ma\ remain entire Cut 
open Its breast so as to make it appear like an eagle 
(w ith spread w rags) Separate the foreamis , di\ ide 
the anus into spokes , separate successu eh in order 
the twenu-six ribs Dig a trench for buriing the 
excrements Throw awa\ the blood to the rakshasas 
O slaier of cattle, O Adhrigu. accomplish \our task ; 
accomplish it according to rules 

The Gopatha Brahmana of the A.than'a \ eda gi\ es in 
detail the names of the different induiduals who are to 
receue shares of the meat lor the parts the\ take in the 
ceremonj The following are a few of them 

The Brastata is to receive the two nws along with 
the tongue the Pratiharta, the neck and the hump, 
the Udcita the eagle like wangs the Nesta the 
right ann the Sadasva the left ann the householder 
who ordains the ^xaenhee the two nght feet , his wafe, 
the two left feet etc 

Diverse imp'-ecatioas are hurled agams* t! ose w^o 
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\enture to depaxt from this order of distribution. The 
shares differed but all were allowed plentiful libations 
of soma juice 

It is impossible to think that such an elaborate ritual 
was e\ er obsen ed in more ancient \'edic times But, 
on the other hand, it is ob\ lous that sacrifices of cows 
must ha^ e been offered in those more ancient daj s for 
thej would not hare been earned on in a later age 
wnthout the sanction of earlier usage and it maj fairly 
be concluded that these animal sacnfices were simple 
sacnficial feasts m which the god and his worshipper 
shared together the flesh of the sacred animal rr ere part 
of the onginal worship of the earliest Aryans 

The A^vamedha or horse-sacnfice was one of the 
most imposmg of the great sacnfices (maJidkratii) Two 

„ hvmns m the Rig r eda show that it rr'ss 

The Horse . , , 

sacrifice performed from the r err' earliest times 

(Rtg-veda, i 162 and 163) It is fully 
desenbed m the AMiite Yajur-r eda and in the ^atapatha 
and Taittirlya Brahmanas, and rins regarded as the most 
important and eflhcacious of animal sacnfices It was 
a sacnfice that m later times could onlj be offered by a 
king of undisputed authontj, for the sacnficial horse 
was allow ed to wander for a whole year at w ill, follow ed 
bj the army of the king performing the rite If any 
chief dared to interfere with the horse his temtory 
was seized, if he did not, he acknow ledged himself to 
be a feudatory of the king who had sent out the 
horse In either case the horse showed the way' to 
conquest and if it surr ir ed the y ear it was clear 
proof of Its owner s undisputed pow er In earlier times 
It may ha\ e been a sacnfice offered before a chief set 
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out on an in\admg e\pedttion into the territory of rival 
chieftains, but in the Rig \eda the object of the A^va- 
mcdha is like other religious rites, the acquiring of wealth 
and posterity • 

Ma\ this good steed bring us all-sustaining riches, 
■wealth m good kine, good horses, manly offspring 
Freedom from sin may Aditi \ ouchsafe us the steed 
w ith our oblations gam us lordship 

Rtg-vcda, 1 162 22 

It was in the later ritual that it w'as generally intended 
to secure victory and prosperity to the king who per- 
formed it, and many kings are said to have celebrated 
it for this purpose 

Yudhistira sacrificed a horse after the great w'ar with 
the Kurus, to expiate all the sin of the war, and the 
A^vamedha Parva of the Mahabharata describes it It 
was also performed to secure an heir to a king, and the 
Balakanda of the Ramayana tells how Dasaratha the 
father of Rama celebrated it before the birth of Rama. 
Practically our knowledge of the ritual is derived from 
these later accounts. 

According to them the sacrifice began in the spring or 
summer Then the animal after selection roamed with 
Its body guard of a hundred princes, a hundred nobles 
and a hundred servitors, while thanksgiving and the 
recital of the Vedas occupied those who remained in the 
king’s city When the year had expired the sacnfice 
was completed It took three days, during which soma 
juice was pressed, the horse was bathed, and other 
animal sacrifices were performed On the third day the 
horse was bound to the sacrificial post covered with 
a cloth and killed or suffocated If the king Avanted an 
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heir the chief queen had to remain under the cover with 
the dead horse all night. 

Thus in the Ramayana the horse sacrifice is employed 
by the childless Dasaratha as the means of obtaining 
sons In the Balakanda it is said that his principal 
queen, Kausalya, ‘with three strokes slew that horse, 
experiencing great glee And with the view of reaping 
merit, Kausalya, with an undisturbed heart, passed one 
night with that horse ’ According to the Ramayana, 
she acquired so much merit m this way that she bore 
Rama There is no trace of this obscenity in the Rig* 
veda, and it may be cited as a conspicuous instance 
of the degradation of worship that was possible in the 
time of the Brahmanas ' 

When the queen had left the horse it was cut up and 
roasted On the third day the king who had celebrated 
the sacnfice bathed, and gave gifts to the officiants 
That the horse was killed and its flesh cooked is 
evident from the follo^vl^g extract from the Rig-veda 

What from thy body which with fire is roasted, 
when thou art set upon the spit, distilleth, — 

Let not that he on earth or grass neglected, but to 
the longing gods let all be offered 

They who, observing that the horse is ready, call 
out and say, ‘ The smell is good ’ remove it. 

And, craving meat, await the distnbution, — may 
their approving help promote our labour 

The trial-fork of the flesh cooking caldron, the 
vessels out of which the broth is sprinkled. 

The warming pots, the covers of the dishes, hooks, 
carving boards, — all these attend the charger 

The four and thirty ribs of the swift charger, km to 
the gods, the slayer’s hatchet pierces 

1 Wilson, Rtgvctia ii 13 
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Cm \e with chill, 50 that the parts be flawless, and 
piece b\ piece declaring them dissect them 

ni(<\.cda.i 102 11-13,18 

This h\mn would be noncense if the horse was not 
rcalh Killed and cooKcd. That the horse w'as to bo 
actuallj immolated and that the body was cut up into 
fragments is clear, that these fragments were dressed, 
partlj boiled, and partly roasted, is also undisputable , 
and although the expressions may be difTerently under- 
stood, j et there is little reason to doubt that part of the 
flech was eaten bj the assistants, part presented as a 
burnt ofTenng to the gods ' 

The horse, howexer, was comforted in the same 
hj mn by the thought that tt was going to the gods — 

Let not thy dear soul bum thee as thou comest, let 
not the hatchet linger in thy body 

Let not a greedy clumsy imniolator, missing the 
joints, mangle thy limbs unduly 

No, here thou diest not, thou art not injured , by 
easy paths unto the gods thou goest 

The bays, the splendid deer are noxv thy fellows , 
and to the ass’s pole is yoked the charger 

Rig-vcda, 1 62 20, 21 

The belief m the efficacy of human sacrifice is very 
ancient and xvi despread Arabs, Canaanites, Moabites, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, Britons and 
scores of other races and tribes have all practised it m 
various forms In all cases there was the idea that such 
a terrible offering must be peculiarly efficacious Such 
sacrifices in India have ahvays been associated with the 

’ Wilson, Introduction to Translation of Rig-vcda, vol n , 

pp \1U-MV 
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mdigenocs deities -^vorsdipped oy the Dra-ndian trib-er 
It v'as to stich gods mat human hues mere o5ered m^e- 
£ ns— ly e-tc£uated tant faded to produce suinceu^ 
vrater, or vrhen a temple mall cracked, or the foun&noa 
of a bndge gave vray. The Serce and cruel godafcs^ 
of later Hinduism, Chamunda, Chandl, Durga, Kah, 
llari and tceir s^ers mere really enalted Dramdian god- 
desses, and are declared to be appeased 'oy human In es 
In modem tunes the ohering to these goddssscs i= 
usually tne blood of sheep, goats or fomis but occaEOU- 
dlly £ devoted morshrpper mill o5er a fern drops of bleed- 
‘ The oTering of one s oma blood ' says Dr Rajendra- 
T?Tp- ituxa, ^to the goddess is a mediaeval and mode ^ 
rite. It IS made by momen, and there 
IS scarcely a respectable bouse in all 


BTood cfferiDls 


Bengal, the mistress of vrlnch has not, at one tune 
or other, shed her blood under the notion of satisfying 
tne goddess by the operation. Whenever her husband 
or a son is dangerously HI, a vom is made that, on 
the recovery of the patient, the goddess mould be 
regaled vnth buman blood, and m the first Dcrgn 
PCja foll o i ' in g, or at the temple at Kahghat, or at 
some other sacred fane, the lady performs certain 
ceremomes, ana then bares her breast m the presence o*. 
the goddess, and vnth a nail-cutter {t-ancr a) drams a fern 
drops of blood from betmeen her busts, and ofiers them 


to tne divuuty.' 

In the same may m om en p erce their cheeks mith 
silver skemers m honour of the definitely Dravidian god- 
dess Knm m ayi at Wonur near Tnchmopoly 

Snen ofienngs are vestiges of the tunes mhen human 
li'*es me^e once oSered to these Dramdian goddesses 
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These Yere called uarahah, the sacrifice of men. The 
Vedic human sacrifice has the more honourable title 
puru'iatncdha ‘ the sacrifice of humanity or ‘ of the 
hero ’ , but the t\\ o cannot easily be distinguished 

Of human sacrifices {tiarabah) the Kalika Purana 
composed m honour of Kali or Durga De\I sajs ‘ By 
a human sacnfice attended by the forms laid do\\‘n, 
Devi remains gratified for a thousand jears, and by 
a sacnfice of three men one himdred thousand 5 ears ’ 
The human sacnfice is descnbed as attbali, the highest 
of all sacnfices 


In India to this daj the belief exists and strange 
stones of such sacnfices find read\ acceptance A case 


now and then conies into court which 
shoivs that from time to time human 


Human sacrifice 


beings actualh are slam m sacnfice 

In 1900 in the Bombaj Presidencj the High Court 
upheld the conviction of three men for the murder of a 
child named Dagdi as a sacnfice to persuade a deity to 
re^ eal to the murderers the place v here treasure was hid- 
den In Bellarj in 1901 a Kuruba, a man belongmg to 
one of the most ancient Dra\ idian tribes in South India 


■was comicted of the murder of his own son m order to 


obtain treasure that the god Kona Irappa had promised 
to him on that condition In the Bombaj Presidency 
a charge of the murder of a girl-child to propiti- 
ate the malice of certain ■water-deities called ‘ ma\ hs ’ 


■was pro\ ed and upheld on appeal against a Hindu ■w oman 
named Bhagu, wife of Laxman, in No\ ember, 1910 and 
against Umi, wife of Ja\aji in i\rarch, 1911 In 1912 the 
quiet town of Bezwada m the Madras Presidency was 
throivn into commotion because the Goi-emor of Madras 
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was believed to have performed a human sacrifice at the 
foot of a hill m the neighbourhood in order to gam posses- 
sion of hidden treasure The origin of the rumour ivas 
that on his ^ isit to Bezwada the Go\ emor attended a 
meeting of Freemasons, held of course with closed doors 
The extreme ment of such a sacnfice is evident 
m man y a vernacular legend One such was given by 
hlr H R Scott, MA, m a paper on The Gujoratf 
Poets ^ m which he relates a legend which appears in 
a poem by a Gujerati poet named Akho 

Akho was no Brahman or Vanij'O, but a working goW 
smith He began bj' bemg an enthusiastic Valshna^■a 
of the Vallabhacharj'a sect, but he was disillusioned, an 
m bitterness of soul he compared his Guru- — the head of 
the sect — to an old bullock yoked m a cart he could not 
draw, a useless expense to his owner , nay, he compares 
him to a stone m the embrace of a drowning man, 'which 
sinks where it is expected to save He defies current 
views about defilement, and says it is not external 
bathing hut mtemal purity that is needed 

This story as recited by Akho is about Sagalsha Sheth, 
a \ery de\out man who had an equally devout wife, 
Sandhyavati, and the pair had one lomng and much 
belo\ ed son Selaiya It was their practice never to eat 
a meal unless they could share it vuth some poor Sadhu 
or samt 

Once m the ramy season, there came a tremendous 
dov npour, and it lasted for eight days and nights, 

Gujerat, legend which it v^s not possible for 

any Sadhu to be found, and the pair 

’ Part of this was printed in the Indian Social Reformer, 
Bomba} of Januar} 2S 1912 
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Besides, look at what others ha\ e done, and he goes o\ er a 
hst of those who had gladly died or suffered for the sake oi 
pietv , such as Kama, Hanschandra So the boi is sam 
ficed, wiUmglj submitting himself to the kmfe 
mother is ordered bj the mhuman Sadhu to put on 
jewels, and dress m her brightest clothes, and s ou n 
sign of gnef, or of reluctance to let her son be'sacnhce 
And so the storj goes on, till the chmax is reac e , 
and the god reteals himself, and praises the devotion o 
his servants and restores their son to life Then he 
Sagalsha to choose a boon— Ask what \ou will an 
I shall git e It unto thee ’ And the anstt er of the piou- 
man IS qmte the finest thing m the poem, He 
nothmg for himself, but sats— ‘ I only ask, mj Master, 
that 5 ou may net er agam put any one to such a test 
There can be no doubt, then, that m the Hmduism 
that has been mfluenced by Dratndian beliefs, and tha 
as far back as Puranic times, the practice of human 
sacnfice was obsert ed, though probably onlj’’ on rar 

occasions , 

The practice can further be traced back through 
Brabmanas to Vedic times, when human sacrifices t\ ere 
offered to Vedic deities to secure religious ment 

The whole subject of human sacnfice m Vedic tiro^ 
has been carefully mtesUgated bj Dr. Rajendral a 
Mitra in a paper ongmallt published m tiie Jotiriicrl oj 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal Some Indian 
had mamtamed that human sacnfices were not authonz 
m the Vedas, but were introduced m later times, but Dr 
Rajendralala Alitra says ‘ As a Hindu wntmg on the 
actions of m\ forefathers — remote as they are — it would 
ha\ e been a source of great satisfaction to me if I could 
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adopt this conc.lu'^ion ns true , hut I regret I cannot do so 
co’isistcntI\ \Mth in\ allegiance to the cause of history ’ 
His pajicron the subject occupies eightv-four pages in 
hie Iticlo with iiian\ quotations both in Sanskrit 

and English The following is a brief summary. First 
there IS a dcecnption of the preialcnce of human sacri- 
fices in all parts of the world, both in ancient and modem 
times, and Dr 'Mitra finds that benign and humane as 
was the spirit of the ancient Hindu religion, it was not 
opposed to animal sacrifice , on the contrary, most of 
the principal rites required the immolation of large 
numbers of \arious kinds of beasts and birds One of 
the rites enjoined required the performer to walk dehb 
erately into the depth of the ocean to drown himself to 
death. This was called Mahuprasthruia, and is for- 
bidden in the present age Another, an expiatory one, 
required the sinner to burn himself to death, on a blazing 
p\re This has not >cl been forbidden except by 
British law' The gentlest of beings, the simple-minded 
W'omen of Bengal, for a long time used to throw - 
their first born babes to the sacred river Ganges at 
Sagar Island, and this was preceded by a religious 
ceremony, though it was not authorized by any of the 
ancient rituals If the spirit of the Hindu religion has 
tolerated, countenanced or promoted such acts, it is not 
unreasonable or inconsistent, to suppose that it should 
have, m primitive times, recognized the slaughter of 
human beings as calculated to appease, gratify, and 
secure the grace of the gods 

The clear evideqce recorded in the Vedas is next 
examined The earliest reference to human sacrifice 
occurs in the first book of the Rig-veda It contains 
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se\en hymns supposed to ha\e been recited by one 
^unah^epa T.hen he was bound to a stake preparatory to 
being immolated The story is gl^ en in the Aitarey a 
Brahmana of the Rig-\ eda 

Kmg Hanschandra had made a a ow to sacrifice his 
first-bom to Varuna, if that deity' would bless him 
with children A child was bom, named 
'*Sunah*^pa^ Rohita, and Varuna claimed it , but the 
father emded fulfilling his promise 
under ^•arlous pretexts until Rohita, grown up to man’s 
estate, ran away' from home into the forest and wandered 
there for six y ears, while Varuna afflicted the father w ith 
dropsy At last Rohita met a star\ ing Brahman named 
Ajigarta who consented to sell to him his son Sunah^epa 
for a hundred cows, to be offered as a substitute for 
himself Varuna accepted the substitute saying ' a 
Brahman is worth more than a Kshatny a ’ "WTien 
Sunah^epa had been prepared, they found nobody to 
bind him to the sacnficial post Then Ajigarta said, 
‘ Give me another hundred cows, and I will bmd him ’ 
They' ga\ e him another hundred con s, and he bound him 
When ^unah^epa had been prepared and bound, when 
hymns had been sung, and he had been led round the 
fire, they found nobody to kill him Next Ajigarta said, 
‘ Gu e me another hundred cows and I will kill him ’ 
They gaie him another hundred cows, and he came 
nhettmg the knife to slay' his son Then ^unah^epa 
is said to hai e recited hy'mns praising Agni, India, 
hlitra, Varuna, and other gods 

One may be quoted ^ Its concludmg i erses desen e 
special attention. 


^Rtg-veda, i 25 



ac ^ ^ercy v °^spiea„^ , . 

4 i*e cAal °^^<is ‘^runa 
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13 Varuna, wearing golden mail, hath clad him m 
a shining robe 

His spies are seated round about 

14 The god whom enemies threaten not, nor those 
who tyrannize o’er men, 

Nor those whose minds are bent on wrong 

15 He who gives glory to mankind, not glory that 
IS incomplete. 

To our oum bodies giving it 

16 Yearning for the wide-seeing one, my thoughts 
move omrard unto him 

As kine unto their pastures move 

17 Once more together let us speak, because my 
meath ^ is brought pnest-like, 

Thou eatest what is dear to thee 

18 Now saw I him whom all may see, I saw his 
car above the earth 

He hath accepted these my songs 

19 Varuiia, hear this call of mine be gracious 
Unto us this day 

Longing for help I cried to thee 

20 Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, thou art 
the king of earth and heaven 

Hear, as thou goest on thy way 

21 Release us from the upper bond, untie the 
bond between and loose, 

The bonds below, that I may live 

Varuna, pleased with the hymns of ^unah^epa, set 
him free and the youth, disgusted with his father, for 
Eook him, and became the adopted son of Vi^\amitra, 
his maternal uncle 

Like Dr Rajendralala Mitra, Prof Max MuUer 
believed that the story m the Altar eya Brahmana showed 
that, at that early time, the Brahmans were familiar 


* Usually mead, a sweet liquor 
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sacnficiai cereiiionial shoir, tns scrup:uoaS perform* 
Ence of relrgiQEs ntcsi tvss me coief fcEtcre or rherr 
reirg'or^ life. SacmSces of such magrr’tude, nnmi so 
comp'ss cunnot caie been csual E.t sny timej and 3 
priesmoou ’^ch insisted ou sucu imposs ble ceremonial' 
ism compelled the mmds o* choughrfid men to revOit 
and to seek a purer and bLgher medbad of coming into 
tDucn vnin. tee Unseen 

The nse of mis class of thinkers indicated immense 
changes in the hahtts of Lfe of those who nad wandered 
into India wrtn their caide, witc arms in their hands, wor- 
shippmg the sk\ and me Sre and the ram The .Uryans 
h-d now become the settled .nbabitants of India. There 
were many wno p-ossessed wealth, many wno gave them- 
selves to a life of retirement and thought, and that 
ideal had la-d hold on the imagination of the times. 
Bvery forest had is hennit. The result was that the 
teaching of the sages received the obedience that the 
priesthood had claimed. The way of saJ\-ation taught m 
the Upam shads or by ilahavira tne leader of the JamS- 
or by Gautama the Buddha, pu.t an end to the sacrificial 
religion which we see m ite exaggerated form m the 
Brahmanas. The Pur isatrcdha, the Asvan edi.a and 
all the mnltituae of ammal sacrifices and the eating 
of flesh among the mgher classes ceased The oblations 
of soma were no longer ofiered, and the dnnkmg of 
soma became unknown The old gods Byaus and 
"i'anina and .A.gm passed away, and were succeeded in the 
newer Hinduism that arose through and after the Bud- 
dhist revolt by \’islmu and Knshna and Bsma and Siva. 

The Code of ilanu which was drawn up perhaps 
about one hundred or two hundrea years after the 
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time of Chnst, that is about se\en or eight hundred 
years after the time of the Brahmanas, says that the 
prescribed beasts and birds are to be slam by Brahmans 
for the sacnfice , and also for the support of dependents , 
for Agastya did so formerly, and adds that there ^\ere, 
indeed, offerings of eatable beasts and birds in the 
ancient sacnfices and in the oblations of Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas * 

This reads as if the ancient system was becoming a 
thing of the past In the same section Manu says 

He who gives no creature mllinglj’ the pain of con- 
finement or death, but seeks the good of all, enjoys 
bliss without end Flesh cannot be obtained without 
mjurj' to animals, and the slaughter of animals 
obstructs the v'ay to heaven , therefore one should 
avoid flesh He who dunng a hundred years 

annually performs the horse sacnfice, and he who 
entirely abstains from flesh, enjoy for their virtue 
an equal rew’ard In eating flesh, in dnnking 

intoxicating liquors, and in carnal intercourse there 
IS no sin, for such enjojnnents are natural , but 
abstention from them produces great reward 

RhTtiava Dhanua-sastra, \ 46, 4S, 53, 56 
This IS different view to that of the early Ar3^ns 
It IS illustrated in anotlier passage 

Om is the supreme Brahma , suppressions of breath 
the highest austerity , but there is nothing more 
exalted than the Gaj atrl , truth is better than silence 
All the '\''edic rites, oblational (and) sacrificial, pass 
away , but this imperishable sjdlable Oin is to be 
known to be Brahma and also Prajapati 

The sacnfice of muttenng (this w ord, etc ), is better 
by tenfold than the regular sacnfice , if inaudible, it 


> M(Ttiax>a Dhartiia-iasfra, \ 22 23 
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IS a hundredfold (better) , and a thousandfold, if 
mental. 

Mduava Dhamta-iiTstrat n S3~S5» 

And quite a new and spiritualized view of sacrifice 
IS set forth in Manu’s definition of the fiA e great sacri- 
fices that the householder shall perform daily 
These are as foUov s 

Teachmg and studying the ^'^edas is the Veda 
sacnfice 

Offenng cakes and v’ater is the sacnfice to the 
fathers (pitps) 

An offenng to fire is the sacnfice to the gods 

An offenng of food is the sacrifice to the goblins 
(bhutas) 

Hospitality to guests is the sacnfice to men 

JlhrMovff Dhartua JiTsfrn m 70 

Though the idea of sacnfices of animals and human 
beings has persisted m the beliefs of the castes nhose 
religion was much influenced bj or denied from the 
religion of the Dravidians and other primitive races in 
India, it may be safely asserted that the more truly Aryan 
tnbes ceased to perform such sacrifices after the time 
of the Buddha 
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The man -nho belie\es that there is a god or super- 
human being of anj sort tries to speak to that deit3' in 
some fashion And the prajers of men are ahrajs 
•worth careful consideration Sometimes they are the 
repetition of con\ entional formulae, or mantras, belie\ ed 
to be grateful to the Dnine 
Thus the mantra of the Bhaga\'ata worshippers of 
Krishna is 

Out ftamo Bh(Tg(n. at^. Vtlsucfct (Tya, * Om ' re\ erence 
to the adorable ^^asude\•a (Knshna)’ 

Of the early Buddhist 

Om uamo Bhagavatc, ‘ Om ' re\ erence to the 
Adorable ’ 

Of the later Buddhist 

Namo Amitabha^a, * Reverence to Amitabha 
Of the ^ai'va Siddhantm 
^iviiya uama, * Re\ erence to ’ 

Of the folloi\ ers of Ramanuja 
Om RilmUya itamah, ‘ Om ! reverence to Rama ’ 

Of the ■\^allabhacharis 

Krtshnah iaranam mama, * Holj* Knshna is 
mj refuge’ 

But prajer is much more than adoraPon of this 
mechanical kind It is the utterance of the heart’s desire 
to god In It maj be seen nhat a man seeks for 
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himself, what he wishes towards others, what he hopes 
and fears, whether he opens his eyes w'lth gladness and 
what makes him despair The prayers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Vaihma show ns his oivn brave, bright soul 
In the book of Psalms we learn to know the hfe-history, 
the penitence, the sense of moral responsibility and the 
longing after righteousness that mark the pilgrimage of 
the Hebrew towards God The prayers in the Vedas 
became merely formal repetitions in after times Per- 


c 


haps they had become so even in the days when they 
were collected into the Rig veda But they had once 
been the real utterances of the needs of living men in a 
strange world They are memorials, to be examined 
reverently, of the religious emotions of men at the 
dawnmg time in Asia Much more than the scanty 
records of their gods, and of the sacrifices that they 
offered to their gods, do these prayers show us what 
manner of men the Aryans were 


These prayers also manifest what the worshipper 
conceived the character of his god to be If he did not 
think his god to be capable of fierce Avrath he would not 
as him to hurl his thunderbolts on his enemies If he 
1 not believe that his god cared to save his worshippers 
trom drought, no prayers would go up to the heavens for 
rAin n these prayers then Ave can gather at least the 
out ines of the disposition and attributes of the Aryan’s 
nf i-u 4. outlines cannot be clear The confusion 

ratVi ^ those of another, or 

IwV attributing of all qualities to 

stme d prevents us from being able to 

w^mbtur ^ a”"' particular god appeared to his 
hippers, and it seems scarcely likely that the early 
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Aryan did discern very carefully between the characters 
of the various gods to whom he prayed Speaking 
generally he seems to have had thoughts about the gods, 
the Devas, as a class, and to have addressed this or that ' 
particular god according to preference rather than for 
reasons 'that can be defined 

The prayers in the Vedas naturally contain much 
adoration The god addressed is praised for his great 
deeds, his valour, his beauty, his know- Adoration 
ledge 

Agni is thus addressed 

Agni I hold as herald, the munificent, the gracious, 
son of strength, who knoweth all that live, as holy 
singer, knowing all 

1 127 1 

To Agni I present a newer mightier hymn, I bring 
my w'ords and song unto the son of stren^h. 

Who, offspnng of the w'aters, bearing precious 
things, sits on the earth, in season, dear inxoking 
pnest 

1 143 1 

Indra is thus addressed 

To Indra Dyaus the Asura hath bow ed him dowm, 
to Indra mighty earth w'lth w ide extending tract, to 
w'ln the light, with w'lde spread tracts 

All gods of one accord ha\e set Indra in front, 
pre-eminent 

1 131 1 

Tiiou, god w ithout a second 

I 32 12 

Indra is praised for his capacity to drink soma 

Then Indra at a single draught drank the contents 
of thirty pails. 

Pails that were filled with soma juice 


Ml 66 4 
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The Maruts are thus addressed 

Come hither Maruts, on your lightning-laden cars, 
sounding -with sweet songs, armed \nth lances, winged 
■with steeds 

1 8S 1 

The gods are sometimes praised for their beauty, 
One of the epithets most commonly applied to Indra, 
says Muir, is sus’ipra, or s' tpnu, in the interpretation of 
which Sayana ■wavers beta een ‘ the god ■vwth hand- 
some cheeks ’ or ‘ v ith handsome nose ’ Agni is called 
lord 'of- the lo\ely look 

n 1 s 

The broad-tressed Smlvall is thus described 

With lovel}- fingers, loiely arms, prolific Mother 
of many sons — 

Present the sacred gifts to her, to SinlvaJi queen of 
men 

ji 32 7 

The student of the Vedic hjmns mil notice first of all 
that the majonty of the petitions contamed m them are 

Petitions spu-itual blessings, but for the 

IV ealth and the welfare that must hav e 
seemed most desirable to men settling in a new land. 
In mg in new conditions of climate, and face to face iv ith 
troublesome and dangerous enemies They ask frankly 
for cows, for horses, for sons, for long life in the land, 
for protection from the assaults of their enemies, for 
victory in their expeditions against those enemies, and 
for relief in times of drought It is quite true to say 
that the things that they could see were what they 
desired ‘The things above’, the invisible and the 
spiritual are not the great objects of those early singers 
A bnef classified selection of some of the supplica- 
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tions actually uttered by them, by men four thousand 
years ago, ill help to pro\ e this 

It IS only natural that there should be many prayers 
to the gods for help in the long struggle ^\lth the races 
which w'ere in possession of the land j 
' before the Ar> ans entered it The m- 
^'aslon did not occur all at once, nor w'as the conquest 
completed m any brief series of campaigns For cent- 
unes band after band of, Aryans made its ivay into new 
territory, and ivhere they went they had to encounter 
their darker-skinned foes, and so, all the time that they 
W'ere fighting their way into India from the Indus to the 
Jumna or the Ganges, petitions go up to the gods for the 
destruction of their enemies, and for the destruction of 
the demons w'ho are the gods of their enemies 

O Agni, radiant one, to w'hom the holy oil is poured, 
bum up our enemies whom fiends protect 

1 12 5 

Destroy this ass, O Indra, w'ho in tones discordant 
brays to thee Slay each reMler, and destroy him 
who in secret injures us 

1 29 5 and 7 

Consume for ever all demons and sorcerers, consume 
thou each devouring fiend 

1 36 20 

Cast thy dart, knowing tbunderer, at the Dasyu 

1 103 3 

Crunch up on every side the dogs who bark at us 
slay ye our foes, O Alvins 

1. 182 4 

Drive from us with thy tongue, O god, the man 
who doeth evil deeds, the mortal W’ho would strike 
us dead. 

\i. 16. 32 
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Annihilate the fools, slay them and bum them up , 
Chase them away from us, pierce the voracious ones 
Against the foe of prayer, de\ ourer of raw flesh, the 
\nle fiend, fierce of eye, keep ye perpetual hate 
The fiend, O Agni, who designs to injure the essence 
of our food, kine, steeds, of bodies. 

May he, the adversary, thief, and robber, sink to 
destruction, both himself and offspring 

May he be swept away, himself and children May 
all the three earths press him down beneath them 
May his fair glory, O ye gods, be blighted, who in 
the day or night would fam destroy us 

\ii 104 1 2 10 11 

Whatever mortal with the power of demons fam 
would injure us, may he, impetuous, suffer harm by 
his own deeds 

nil 18 13 

With fervent heat exterminate the demons, destroy 
the fiends with burning flame, O Agm 

Destroy with fire the foolish gods’ adorers, blaze 
and destroy the msatiable monsters 

\ 87 14 

Besides prayers for deliverance from enemies there 

, , are many petitions for presentation 

li Fop praser- - , , , 

vation dangers Among them are sup- 

plications for safetjt from wolves and 

snakes 

In luckless game I call on you for succour strength- 
en us also on the field of battle 

With undiminished blessings, O ye Alvins, for 
e\ ermore both night and day protect us 

1 112 24 

Not to the fanged that bites, not to the toothless 
give not us up, thou conqueror to the spoiler 


1 189 5 
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If any wolf or robber fain would harm us, there- 
from O Varuija, give thou us protection. 

11 28 10, 

Savitar, god, send far away all sorrows and calami- 
ties. 

And send us only what is good. 

' V 82 5 

May wealthy Indra as our good protector, lord of 
all treasures, favour us with succour, 

Baffle our foes, and give us rest and safety. 

VI 47 12 

Give us not up to any evnl creature, as spoil to wolf 
or she wolf, O ye holy 

For ye are they who guide aright our bodies, ye are 
the rulers of our speech and vigour 

VI 51 6 

May they — Earth, Aditi, Indra, Bhaga, Pushan — 
increase our lord, increase the fivefold people 

Giving good help, good refuge, goodly guidance, be 
they our good deliverers, good protectors 

VI 51 11 

May the foe’s threatening arrow pass us by 

vii 34 13 

In thy kind grace and favour may we still be 
strong expose us not to foe’s attack 

With manifold assistance guard and succour us, 
and bring us to felicity 

vnu 3 2 

Do ye, O bounteous gods, protect our dwelling 
place by day and night 

With you for our defenders may we go unharmed. 

vni 25 11 

Prayers for prosperity, for welfare in the affairs 
of the homestead and the field, for wealth of cattle and 
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m spoils won from the enemy occur m almost e\ery 
hymn The constant references to cattle, as wealth 

ill For welfare spoil to be won from the 

enemy, show that in those early days 
the Aryans in India were largely a pastoral people, but 
horses and gold are also among the possessions that they 
pnze 


Grant us high fame, O Indra , grant riches , be- 
stowing thousands, those fair fruits of earth borne 
home in carts 

1 9 8 


O soma drinker, ever true, utterly hopeless though 
we be. 

Do thou, O Indra, give us hope of beauteous 
horses and of kme. 

In thousands, O most wealthy one 

1 29 1 


Will ye then, O Maruts, grant us riches, durable, 
nch in men, defymg onslaught 

A hundred, thousand-fold, ever increasmg ? 

1 64 15 


May thy rich worshippers wm food, O Agni, and 
pnnces gam long hfe who bring oblation - 
May we get booty from our foe m battle 


1 ^ Varupa, to witness my wealthy 

liberal, dear friend’s destitution 

Xing, may I never lack well ordered riches 


u 29 7. 

evermore be our protector, and unim- 
penlled may we win the booty 

: 102 11 

furrow personified) come thou 
near we venerate and worship thee 
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Thai tliou may bless and prosper us and bring us 
fruits abundanth 

Ma\ Indra press tlie furrow dowm IMa^ Pushan 
guide Its course ariglit 

Ma\ she (the sk\) rich in milk, be drained for us- 
through each succeeding 3’car 

Happilv let the shares turn up the ploughland^ 
happil\ go the ploughcrs with the oxen 

t\ 57 6-6 

O -Xgni, bring hither ample riches to our nobles 
wherewith we nia\ enjoy oursehcs 

\ii 1 2-) 

^hall the immortal sit aloof inactne’ O w'ondrous- 
Indra, bring us wondrous riches 

Ml 20 7 

May the great lords of truth protect and aid us - 
blest to us be our horses and our cattle 

. MI 35 12- 

O Indu, Soma, send us now great opulence fromi 
e sry side 

i\ 40 3 

Pour out on us abundant food w'hen thou art 
pressed, O Indu, wealth 

In kine and gold and steeds and strength 

i\ 41 4 

Ram, essential to all pastoral and agricultural pros- 
perity in India, is the subject of manj.- a petition^ 
Indra who slaj's the demon Vrittra who , _ 

prevents rain is frequentlj' addressed 
for his assistance 

Unclose, our manlv hero, thou for ever bounteous^ 
vender cloud, 

For us, thou irresistible 


10 


1 7 6. 
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I crave thy powers, I crave thy mighty friend 
ship , full many a team goes to the Vfittra slayer 
Great is the laud , we seek the Prince’s favmur Be 
thou, O Maghav an, our guard and keeper 

in 31 I"! 


The ram god, Parjanya, is thus addressed , 

Lift up the mighty v'essel, pour down water and let 
the liberated streams rush forward 

Saturate both the earth and the heaven with fatness, 
and for the cows let there be drink abundant 

% S3 8 

Health and long life are among of the gifts that 

» .. all races of men hav'e prized There 

V For health , . 

are many prayers for these favours in 

the Vedas 

O Indra, son of Ku^ika, drink our libation Mith 
delight 

Prolong our life anew, and cause the seer to win a 
thousand gifts 

1 10 11 

The rich, the healer of disease (Brahmanaspati), 
W'ho giveth wealth, mcreaseth store. 

The prompt — may he be with us still 

1 IS 2 

Surya, remove my heart’s disease, take trom me 
this my yellow hue 

To parrots and to starlings let us giv^e aw^ay my 
yellowness 

1 50 11 

Aided by these, O Agni, may we conquer steeds 
with steeds, men wnth men, heroes with heroes. 

Lords of the wealth transmitted by our fathers and 
may our prmces h\ e a hundred winters 


I 73 9 
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Thou over all, O Varuna, art so\ ran, be they gods, 
immortal, or be they mortals 

Grant unto us to see a hundred autumns ours be 
the happy In es of our forefathers 

a 27 10 

Long let our life, O Agni, be extended 

IV 12 6 

Accept, O Maruts, graciously this hymn of mine 
that we may live a hundred winters through its power. 

\ 54 15 

Be gracious, Indra, let my dajs be lengthened: 
sharpen my thought as ’twerg a blade of iron 

VI 47 10- 

Come willingly to our doors that gladly welcome 
thee, and heal all sickness, Rudra, in our families 

May thy bnght arrow which, shot dovm by thee 
from heaven, flieth upon the earth, pass us unin- 
jured by 

Thou, very gracious god, hast thousand medicines : 
inflict no e\nl on our sons or progeny 

Ml 46 2-3 

Guard to old age, thy friend, O friend, eternal. 
O Agni, as immortal guard us mortals 

\ 87 21 

-To mvaders and colonists a goodli family of sons 
was the best of body-guards, and men who believed that 
it iras by their pious offerings that the _ 
spirits of their forefathers, the pitris, 
prospered m the heavenly realms u ould most earnestly 
desire that they might themseh es hai e sons to render to 
them the same sen ices There are, therefore, many 
petitions for children, especially for sons, in the In inns 
of the Rig-\eda 
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Mav ^ve foster \\ell, during a hundred 
and progeny 


winters, son 
1 64 14 


Ma> the wealth-gner (Agni) grant us conquering 
nches , ma> the wealth-gner grant us -wealth with 
heroes 

Ma> the wealth gi\er grant us food -with offspring, 
and length of da^ s ma\ the ^\ ealth-gn er send us 

I 96 S 


Help us to -wealth exceeding good and glorious, 
abund^t, nch in children and their progeny 

)i 2 12 

To us be born a son and spreading offspring, Agni, 
be this thy gracious -w ill to us-ward 

111 6 11 

Bnhaspati, ma> v,e be lords of nches, -wnth noble 
progeny and store of heroes 

i\ 50 6 


Maj he, deft-handed T^astar, gne us hero sons 

34 20 

So far these prayers are distinctly matenahstic 
The outlook of the -worshipper is limited to the things of 
this life, and to a welfare relating to this 
^ bfe only There is little of that fer 
\ent detotion that nngs through the 
verses of the poets of the later sects whose rehgion from 
beginning to end is characterized bj' de^otlon {bhakti) 
In this sense the hymns of the Rig-t eda do not reach 
the heart as do the poems of Tukaram the Mahratta, 
or Paddanattu Pillaiyar or Manikka A^asaka the Tamils 
This IS the impression generally left after the careful 
reading of Vedic hymns, and to this extent the Rig-veda 
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/ 


IS a disappointment There is little m it that speaks of 
the quest for purity It is seldom, very seldom that the 
singers express penitence that is not merely a fear of 
punishment or longing after other than cattle and 
horses and long life The prayer of the Hebrew 
psalmist ‘ Create m me a clean heart, O God , and 
renew a right spirit within me’ appeals to e\cry true 
seeker after God, but e\en in the most beautiful of 
the hymns to Varuna or the \dityas there is scarcely 
more than an echo of it To the early \ryan sm is 
error m conduct or worship which makes his god angry 
with his worshipper and therefore unw ilhng to protect or 
prosper him The idea of sm as that wdiich ought not 
to be 111 life or character, apart altogether from any 
question of prosperity, or as disobedience to the holy w ill 
of a holy god, has scarcely dawned on the \rvan’s mind 
as seen m the hymns If he wishes to be good, it is 
because he bche\es that he w'll! llicn be prosperous 
If he prays that his sms ma\ be forgucn, it is because 
he fears the punishment of misdoing He niav call 
his gods hoh, but the lumns about his gods show that 
he behe\ed them to be capable of deeds contrar\ to the 
mosi clcmcntar\ righteousness and purit\ Hut though 
few there arc some earnest pra\cr'. for spirmial health 

With bending down, oblation'^, sacrifices O \ anina, 
we deprecate thine anger 

\\ ise immortal, thou king of wide dominion, loo'-eii 
the bonds of sm b\ us conmntted 

Loosen the bonds, O \ aruna, that hold me, loo^-on 
ihe Imnds abo\c between, and uiukr 

So m tin hd\ liw nn\ wt made smless bclo ig to 
Aditi G tbmi \dit\a 


1 ti 15 
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Bnng hither nounshment for us > e ms t'v\'am ; 
sprinkle us mth } our whip that drops mth hone\ -dev. . 

Prolong our da^ s, n ipe out our trespasses destroy 
our foes, be our companions and our friends 

I 157 4 

Aditi, Mitra, Varuna, forgiieus howeier Aie haie 
erred and sinned against j ou 

jSIa^ I obtam the broad light free from penl O 
Indra, let not dunng darkness seize us 

II 27 14 

?.Io5t youthful god (Agni) ^\hate^er sin, through 
follj , here m the world of men we ha\ e committed, 
Before great Aditi make thou us smless remit 
entireU , Agni, our offences 

Even in the presence of great sin, O Agm, free us 
from pnson of the gods or mortals 

i^eAer ma\ we who are th% friends be iniured. 
grant health and uealth unto our seed and offspnng. 

n 12 4-5 

If a e ha\ e sinned against the man a ho lor es us» 
har e e\ er aTonged a brother, friend, or comrade, 

The neighbour e\ er with us, or a stranger, O 
Vanina, remor e from us this trespass 

If we, as gamesters cheat at plar, hare cheated, 
done aTong unmttmglr or sinned of purpose, 

Cast all these sms aaar like loosened fetters, and, 
Varuna let us be thine oam belor ed 

^ S5 7-S 

Let us not suffer for the sins of others, nor do the 
deed ahich re, O A asus, punish 

Ye, umrersal gods, are all-controUers mar he do 
harm unto himself a ho hates me 

' \T 5 1 7 

I call, as such, the sons of boimteous Rudra a ill 
not the Maruts turn agam to us aard ’ 
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\\ liAt M'rrct ‘>111 Ol open vtir*' llieir anger, that we 
imjilort the ^iwifi oms lo forgui 

Ml 5s 5 

W I cra\c the lie ivenK grace of pods to piiard us — 
so nn\ IJiih.ispati, O friends, { \aU ns — 

1 li.u he the hountoous pod nia\ find us Sinless, 
who Ri\cth from n distniui Ida a fnthci 

Ml 97 2 

W ise* deities, who ln\e doinimon o’er tlic woild, %c 
ihinhcrs o\er all that nirnes not and tint ino\cs, 

ba\e us from unconunittcd and committed sin, 
preserve us from all sm to tlav for happiness 

\ c>3 8 

Best worth notict of these pravers is a psalm to 
\aruna the eiphtj si\ih hvmn m the seventh book of the 
Kipveda It ends with a petition for prospentv, but 
in spite of this it is onv of the most beautiful, and perhaps 
the most spintuall> minded utterance in the Rig-vcda 

1 The tribes of men have wisdom through his 
greatness w ho slaj od ev cn sjiacious hcav cn and earth 
asunder , 

Who urged the high and mightv skj to motion, and 
stars of old, and spread the earth before him 

2 W ith mine own heart 1 commune on the 
question how Vanina and I mav be united 

What gift of mine will he .accept un, angered ? 

hen may I calmly look and find him gracious ? 

3 Fain to know this mv sm 1 question others I 
seek the w isc, O \karuna, md ask them 

1 his one same answ cr ev cn the sages gav e me, 
Surch this X'aruna is angrv with thee 

4 hat, \'anma, bath been m\' chief transgres- 
sion, that thou shouldst-slav the friend who sings thy 
praises ? 

Tell me, unconquerable lord, .ind quickly smless^ 
w ill I approach thee w ith mine homage 
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5 Loose US from sms committed by our fathers, 
from those wherein we have ourseh es offended 

O king, loose, like a thief who feeds the cattle, as 
from the cord a calf, set free Vasisfa 

6 Not our ovm will betrayed us, but seduction, 
thoughtlessness, Vanina ' wine, dice, or anger 

The old IS near to lead astray the younger , e\ en 
slumber leadeth men to ewl doing 

7 Slavehke may I do service -to the bounteous, 
sen^e, free from sm, the god inclined to anger 

This gentle lord gives -wisdom to the simple, the 
wiser god leads on the wise to riches 

8 O lord, O Varuna, may this laudation come 
•close to thee, and he within thy spirit 

May it be well with us m rest and labour Preserve 
us evermore, ye gods, with blessings 

VII so. 


Prayers for life m the world beyond are not un 
usual They show that the Aryan sought a heaven of 

wiii For future life ^^PP'^^ss and immortality -wnth the gods 
that corresponding with Svarga, the 
heaven of delights, of later Hinduism 

The ^vers of rich meeds are made immortal , the 
givers of rich fees prolong their life time 

1 125 6 


May I attain to that his well loved mansion where 
men devoted to the gods are happy 

1 154 5 

im^mtahty boon (Mitra-Varuna) and 


have attainpH^tt?’^ soma and became immortal, we 
ttave attained the light, the gods discovered. 

V III 4S 3 
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TJDey w]30 give gold are blest witli btc eternal they 
who gne robes protect their lives, O Soma 

V 107 2 

In hymn 113 of Book IX of the Rig-\ecla, addressed 
to Soma Pavamana, the joys of heaven arc more 
fervently implored than m other parts of the Rig veda 
and Soma is the god from whom the gift of future happi- 
ness IS expected. 

O Pa\aman,i, place me m that deathless, un 
decaying world 

Wherein the liglit of heaxen is set, and exerlasting 
lustre shines Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake 

Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the 
king, Vivasvan's son (i e Yama) 

Where is the secret shrine of heaven, w’here are 
those W'aters young and fresh Flow, Indu, flow for 
Indra’s sake 

Make me immortal m that realm w'here they mo\e 
even as they list 

In the tlnrd spliere of inmost heaven where lucid 
worlds are full of light Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s 
sake 

Make me immortal m that realm of eager wish and 
strong desire 

The region of the golden Sun, where food and full 
delight are found Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake 

Make me immortal in that land xvhere happiness and 
transports, -where 

Joys and felicities combine, and longing wishes are 
fulfilled Flow, Indu, flow tor Indra’s sake 


Vll. THE MESSAGE OF THE RIG-VEDA 

The student of the Rlg-^ eda cannot remind hnn'^elf 
too often of the composite character of the collection of 
h\mns that it contains Colebroohe s 
essay Ott the Vedas uas published 
in 1805, more than a centurv ago, 
and Sanskrit scholars are still debating whether these 
h\mns are the simple and direct utterances of the 
hopes and fears, the prajers and the fancies of the 
faith which the -Xrvan brought with him when he 
first entered India, or whether the> gne us his thought 
when he had reached a comparatuely ad\'anced stage 
of cnihzation after tlie sages of his race had long^ 
and carefulK considered tlie world around them The 
truth ma% he between the two Mews There are 
rerses and hjmns that most certamly belong to the 
rehgious childhood, the wonder-time, of the Ar^an race. 
There are as certamlv others that ha\e been com- 
posed or re\ ised so that the\ magnif j' the pow er of the 
priest, and emphasize the dut> of the worshipper to 
support elaborate ceremonial and to heap liberal gifts 
on clamouring ministrants These mark a late and often 
a corrupt period of the e^olutlon of the Anan’s faith 
A few h\mns, such as the Purusa sukta, Hymn 90 
of Book X of the Rig \ eda, are ob\ loush the produc- 
tions of a singer who inherited manj questionings and 
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speculations If only it were possible to arrange the 
hymns in the order m which they ^\ere composed they 
would thus gne materials for an outline of the growth 
of the religion of the Aryans from the days ivhen they 
were still one race uith the ancestors of the Persians 
do^^n to the time A\hen the Epic Age of their historj”^ 
m India \\as beginning Because this cannot be done 
the readei is constantly harrassed by the impression 
that lie IS missing much of their significance 

If a guess ma> be hazarded, the hymns of the Rig 
A eda cover a penod of seven hundred years, years m 
A\hich manv Aryan tribes journeyed far, conquering and 
colonizing the great stretch of country from the passes 
of Afghanistan to the Ganges Those n ere j ears in 
A\hich clans or families greA\ into nations, in ivhich the 
Arjan faith uas in close but not alwajs hostile relation 
to the religion of the Dasjus, and in A\hich it could 
not but be that theie A\ould be man\ marriages 
A\hich would bring the beliefs of the Dasjus into the 
homesteads A\here Djaus and Varuna and Agni were 
u orslnpped 

It vas a long period of expeditions, warfare, ad\ enture,- 
then of adaptation to new conditions of climate, soil, 
seasons, and crops , w hile the cu ihzation of the nomads 
be\ond Afghanistan changed in different degrees in 
different districts to the settled national life described in 
the Mah.ibharata 

1 here arc reflections of all these \arA ing conditions in 
the Inmns, but owing to the confusion of more and less 
ancient Inmns m the Rig \ eda it is mere audacm.to 
attempt to separate and declare dogmaticati\ preencK 
what acts ot wor^^hip and what expressions of belief 
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made up the religion of Vedic times It must be 
sufficient to indicate the chief elements of the religion 
m general terms, alnays viith the understanding that the 
Aryans were many, that the centuries n ere long, and 
that what is true of one tribe or place or generation may 
not be true of all 

t Another word of caution must be entered The hvmns 
that haAe been referred to, and the hymns that mil 
be found in the section of this book 
containing readings from the ^^edas 
have, of course, been selected because 
they are full of meaning, such as the hymns to Varuna , 
or of beauty, such as the hymns to Ushas , or of quaint 
interest, such as that to the frogs These hymns are 
typical of others equally raluable But, as Max Muller 
did not hesitate to say, it must not be forgotten that 
though the historical interest of the Veda can hardly be 
-exaggerated, large numbers of the ^'^edlc hymns are 
childish in the extreme, tedious or common place 
Many of them convey no clear meaning, or are full 
of vain repetitions It is not the rule but the excep- 
tion to find in this great collection of literature any cry 
of the soul, any glimpse of a spiritual instinct, any grasp 
of high revelation 

It IS a curious fact, too, that m so great a collection of 
hymns there is so little attempt to weave the scattered 
religious instincts and aspirations of 
***the^ymns*" a consistent whole , 'nor 

any evident effort after [ordered religi- 
ous conceptions of the unn erse, such as resulted, in the 
case of the Greeks — kinsmen of the Aryans, let us 
xemomber — in an idealized grouping of the gods on 
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01\ mpus, and in a lo\ e for beaut\ in things moral \\ Inch 
led them far m the search for that fonn of religion which 
was truer and more perfect than the pol\ theism of 
Olympus In spite of the many statements in the in mns- 
of the Ar\ans sages as to the relations of the gods to 
each other, there is nothing but inconsistenc\ in the 
genealogies of those gods, and a complete lack of agree- 
ment between the \anous assertions that are made about 
them It IS impossible to construct a theologv out of 
the materials found in the Vedas 

It is almost equallv true to sa> that fhough the Ari'an 
had high esteem for man\ of the \ irtues, these \ edic 
poets and thinkers do not present to their hearers any 
complete moral ideal This is all the more remarkable 
for the conditions were as favourable to tlie formation 
of high ethical and mjstical ideals m those dajs as 
they ev er liav e been in India 

(i) Socially the Aryans w hen they entered India w ere 
free from anv caste system Even the priests w ere not 

as \et a separate class The barriers 
, r , , , , , No caste 

that forbade anj but the priests to be 

learned had not been set up, and so far as can be seen 

now there was nothing to hinder prophet or law giver 

from deliv ering such message as he had 

(n) The simphcitv and naturalness of the times is also 

evident from the part that women had in worship and 

sacrifice The hjinns, especiallv the 

, j , r Women respected 

marriage In nms and the funeral hv mns, 

show not onlv that priesthood had not yet usurped the 

nght to preside at religious ceremonies, but that w oman 

helped in the worship, had ceased to be a child before 

she was married, receiv ed due honour m the house of 
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her husband, and might e\ en compose h\ mns that n ould 
be included m the Vedas The position of the u omen of 
an\ race maj be regarded as an index of the social 
advancement of that race, and b\ this criterion it is 
evident that the An ans ivere not hampered b\ an iin- 


healthi famih s\stem 

(in) The mental outlook n-as clearer than it became 
dunng the penod nhen the Brahmanas uere being com- 
posed The Vedic worshipper does not 
beheve^'in bis own personahn or the personal - 

it\ of whatei er gods he is n orshipping 
He speaks like a man who beheies in the existence of 
his own ego and m the realiU of the personaht^ of the 
duane being whom he worships The monism of the 
Upanishads which reduces the Supreme to a ‘ mere ab% ss 
of being without qualities, which looks on all existence 
as illusion (i? S\S) and explams it as amerelj phenomenal 
round of births {satiisffra) determined b\ the inexorable 
necessiti of consuming the fruits of deeds done in prenous 
lues {karwa) mat find passages m the Rig-ieda to 
which It can trace some of its doctrines But, speaking 
generalh , the Vedas show men who beliei e in the actual 
existence of lu mg gods as much as thej beliei e m the 
actualm of their own personal expenence 

(u) Xor was there anjthing m the forms of worship 
praensed by the early An.-ans to prerent, if the term ma\ 


Naturalness of 
Rryans 


be allow ed, the possibilitr of the attain- 
ment of high spintual \asion Their 
praise of the gods in its simpler forms is 


the spontaneous utterance of an\ man ‘ w ith opened e\ es ’ 


to the inar\ els of the world around him Their pra\ ers 


for safetr and health and long life and fanuh welfare 
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SON ereign, and in his presence more than in that of an\ 
other Vedic god a sense of guilt aiNakens in his servants’ 
hearts His cn es behold and see the righteous and the 
mcked ^ aruna’s ordinances are fixed and sure, so that 
CN en the immortal gods cannot oppose them He places 
his fetters upon the sinner, his is the power to bind and 
the power also to release, and he forgnes sms CNen unto 
the second generation Perhaps the most sig- 

nificant fact of all m regard to this Vedic deitN is the 
connexion of the doctrine of rtfa or the moral order w ith 
his name and authority ’ ' 

This last point is w’orthr of special notice for rifa is 

the highest conception of ‘ the w hole dut\ of man ’ to be 

found m the Veda It is the dnine method and law, 

which should be paramount in the order of the unn erse, 

in the worship of the gods, and m the actions of men 

It corresponds to the ‘ nghteousness ’ of the Hebrews 

Two elements are essential in all religion that is to 

raise men There must first be a mj^stic relation be- 

„ IT j tween the -worshipper and his god, which 
mysucism and , , , , , , , 

Ethics shall enable the worshipper to feel that 

he can communicate wnth and be in- 
spired b> his god That mj'sticism is present in the 
hj mns to ^ aruna ^Vith mine own heart I commune 
on the question how Vanina and I maj be united’ 
confesses the singer ® Not less important for the moral 
growth of a man’s soul is the positiN e com iction of the 
nghteousness of his god and of the need for the 
worshipper to practise the same nghteousness Along 

I Dr N Mvcmcol on the Thctsw of the Rtgicda m the 
Judtan Interpreter Apnl, 1909 
^ Rig veda \ni 86 2 
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understood the full significance of the situation or not 
Later generations Avere'not attracted by the severe per- 
sonality and the moral uprightness of Varuna and did 
not return to him , and Varuna remains m later Hindu 
writings a dim god of seas and storms and tides 

Yet it would be a mistake to say that the other trends 
of thought triumphed over what was represented by the 
few hymns to Varuna, just as it would be a mistake to 
say that the monism of the Upanishads and of the Vedanta 
triumphed over the more ancient beliefs of the Aryans 
The supreme vision of holiness was simply not attained 
It is difficult to discern how far the worship of the 
holy Varuija was general among the Vedic Aryans, and 
why It declined , but there can be no doubt as to the 
religious attitude of the ordinary worshipper He re- 
quires attention because of the gift that he offers 
‘ Dcht me daddiitt fc, Give thou to me, I give to thee ’ 
IS the formula The gods receive strength from the 
offerings of the tvorshipper 

As rivers swell the ocean, so, hero, our prayers in- 
crease thy might 

\ m 87 8 

In return the gods ought to render to the w'orshipper 
ivhat he wants One sage argues the matter with Agm 
without any reserv'e 

Son of strength, Agni, if thou were the mortal 
bright as Mitra, worshipped wnth our gifts, ' 

And I w’ere the immortal god, 

I would not ^ve thee up, Vasu, to calumny or 
sinfulness, O bounteous one 

My worshipper should feel no hunger or di<;tr#>cc= 
nor, O Agni, should he live m sm 

Rigvcda, \m 19 25, 26, 
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\Md not o'i!\ ou^du the to nn'^wcr pr.T\cr out 
of nicrcv niul nGtcioti* nc'-s 'J he idea that a •^acrihce 
nrhth pcrfo-iiiod ora h\mn dul\ MUifr ^ Eff.dcncy of 
nil! coiTipc! the po<!s' to do what the Ccrcmonlnl.sm 
V cr'Iuppcr v become? \en, pro- 
nounced The nnme power of the ‘^pcll, c?pcciall} the 
?pcll tliat wd! *.01 tlie (tods to work apain?! t!ie demons 
comes out again and again In one of tlic later \cr?cs 
of tlic Ku;-\cda, the cage \Mmade\a is represented as 
bting able to lure out the scr\ices of Indra for ten 
rows to tho?c who will rctiini him 

W ho for ten miich-Kinc purchaseth from me this 
nu Indra’ 

When he hath slain the \ gitras let the bujer gne 
him back to mo 

/?»/' icdif, w . 24 10 


1 he commentator Sa\ana sa>s that Vuniadcta had by 
much praise got Indra into bis possession or subjugation 
and so was able to propose this bargain. The notion does 
not seem to him anj thing e\traordinary, 1 1 is the w’orld- 
widc idea of the power of the spell. And so arises the 
belief, fatal to morality, that any worshipper who can 
secure the due performance of the offerings and incanta- 
tions elaborated into the ritual of the horsc-sacrificc in 
the Yajur-\cda, for example, is master of the universe 
of gods and men '■ 

‘ Thus ’, says Macdonell, ‘ the statement occurs m the 
White Yajttr-veda (circ 1000 li C ) that the Brahman 
who possesses correct know'ledge has the gods m his 
pow'er. The Brahmanas go a step farther m saying tliat 
there are two kinds of gods, the Devas and the Brahmans, 


‘ Haug, Introduction to Aitarcya Brahmana, pp. 73-4 
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the latter of whom are to be held as deities among men 
Jn the Brahmanas, too, the sacrifice is represented as 
all-powerful, controlling not only the gods, but the very 
processes of nature ’ ^ 

Verily, there are two kinds of gods , for, indeed, the 
. gods are the gods , and the Brahmans who ha^ e studied 
and teach sacred lore are the human gods 

Salapntlia Bralnuaita, II. u 2, 6 

The charms and magic formulae in the Atharva veda 
are expressions of the same paralysing belief, but it is 
found in the period before the Atharva-veda also From 
the earliest days there had always been present in the 
mind of the Aryan a firm belief in demons , and while 
the high aspirations of a few singers were fixed on 
Varuna, the many, especially as they came in contact 
with the Dravidians who seemed to worship the devils 
that the Aryans feared, were more and more inclined to 
forms of faith and worship which seemed to them to 
guarantee, protection and welfare that they longed for 
while conscious of the malice and power of the demon 
hosts And this belief has persisted in the magic prac 
tices of the Dravidians of Malabar and m the black 
magic of the Tantras 

If modern processes of thought held good in the minds 
of the ancient Aryans there must always have been men 

3 WonlsUc Ideas not accept the 

established conceptions of those around 
them There are Protestants in the most conservative 
communities and from the Purusa sukta^ it is certain 
that m later Vedic times there were those who had 


I Sanskrit Literature, p 73 


’ Rtg veda, x 90 
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begun to give a monistic interpretation to the universe. 
The idea of the ancient human sacrifice supplies the almost 
repellent framework and the imagery of this hymn, and 
the attempts to link the older mythology to the more 
developed ideas is awkward, but the general conception 
of the One that is the All is definite m the poet's mind 
and is forcibly put The full import can only be grasped 
if it is quoted in full 

1 A thousand heads had Purusa,* a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet 

On every side pervading earth he fills a space 
ten fingers wide ® 

2 This Purusa is all that yet hath been and all 
that IS to be , 

The lord of immortality which waxes greater 
still by food 

3 So mighty is his greatness , yea, greater than 
this IS Purusa. 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths 
eternal life in heaven 

4 With three-fourths Purusa went up one-fourth 
of him again was here 

Thence he strode out to every side over what eats 
not and what eats 

5 From him Viraj ^ iras bom , again Purusa from 
"Viraj was bora 

As soon as he was bora he spread eastward and 
westward o’er the earth 

' Purusa represents Man personified and regarded as the soul and 
original source of the uni\ erse, the personal and life gi\ ing princi- 
ple in all animated things — Griffith 
® The region of the heart of man 

* Viruj is said to hare come, m the form of the mundane egg 
from Adi- Purusa, the primer al Purusa Or Viriij may be the 
female counterpart of Purusa — Griffith 
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6 When gods prepared the sacrifice iMth Purusa 
as their offering, 

Its oil was spring, the holj gift i\as autumn, 
summer w as the wood 

7 The\ balmed (or, immolated) as victim on the 
grass Purusa bom m earliest time 

With him the deities and all Sadhjas' and 
Rishis sacrificed 

8 From that great general sacrifice the dripping 
fat® was gathered up 

He formed the creatures of the air, and animals 
both w'lld and tame 

9 From that great general sacrifice Ricas and 
Sama hj’mns w ere bom 

Therefrom the metres were produced, the Yajus 
had its birth from it 

10 From it were horses bom, from it all creatures 
w ith tw o rows of teeth 

From it w'ere generated kine, from it the goats 
and sheep w’ere bom 

1 1 ^^^len they dn ided Purusa how' many portions 
did they make’ 

What do they call his mouth, his arms ’ ^^^lat 
do they call his thighs and feet ? 

12 The Brahman w^s his mouth, of both his arms 
was the Raianya made 

His thighs became the Vaisj a, from his feet the 
Sudra w^as produced 

13 The Moon w'as gendered from his mind, and 
from his eye the Sun had birth , 

Indra and Agni from his mouth w'ere bom, and 
Vfiyu from his breath 

14 Forth from his navel came mid-air , the sky 
W'as fashioned from his head , 

Earth from his feet, and from his ear the re- 
gions Thus thej formed the w orlds 

‘ A class of celestial beings probablj ancient dnine sacnficers 
* The mixture of curds and butter 
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15 Seven fencing-logs* had he, thnce seven layers 
of fuel were prepared, 

When the gods, offering sacrifice, bound, as their 
victim Purusa 

16 Gods, sacrificing, sacrificed the victim ■ these 
were the earliest holy ordinances, 

The mighty ones attained the height of heaven, 
there were the Sadhyas, gods of old, are dAvelhng 

The same idea appears in the remarkable hymn in 
which Prajapati is declared the lord and creator of all. 
This hymn also must be read as a whole 

1 In the beginning rose Hiraijyagarbha,® bom 
only lord of all created beings 

He fixed and holdeth up this earth and heaven. 
What god shall we adore with our oblation ? ’ 

2 Giver of vital breath, of power and vigour, he 
whose commandments all the gods acknowledge 

Whose shade is death, whose lustre makes im- 
mortal ^^Tlat god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

3 Who by his grandeur bath become sole ruler of 
all the moving world that breathes and slumbers , 

He who is lord of men and lord of cattle. 
What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

4 His, through his might, are these snow-covered 
mountains, and men call sea and Rasa ‘ his possession . 

His arms are these, his thighs these heavenly 
regions \\'hat god shall ne adore with our oblations ? 

^ Pieces of V ood laid round a sacrificial fire to keep it together 
® The gold germ, the Sun god. as the great power of the uni- 
crse 

® Also translated 'worship \\c Ka the god with our oUation * 
Ka, meaning AtTio ? that is, the unknow n god, has been applied as 
name to PrajSpati, and to other gods, from a forced interpreta- 
,on of the interrogate e pronoun whtcli occurs in the refrain of 
erch verse of the hj mn See p 92 ] 

* The mj thical ru er of the sk j 
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5 By Imn the liea\eTkS are sttoag and earth is 
steadfast, by him light’s realm and sk>-\'ault are 
supported 

By him the regions m mid-air n ere measured 
^Vhat god shall ive adore mth our oblations ’ 

6 To him, supported by his help, two armies 
enbattled look -while tremblmg in their spint, 

tMien 01 er them the nsen sun is shining 
tMiat god shall we adore -with our oblation ? 

7 "SMiat time the mighty waters came, containing 
the miiversal germ, producmg Agni, 

Thence sprang the gods’ one spint into being 
A\Tiat god shall i\ e adore -with our oblation ? 

8 He m his might sun eyed the floods containing 
productive force and generating Worship (or, ginng 
birth to sacnfice) 

He is the god of gods, and none beside him 
WTiat god shall -a e adore -with our oblation ? 

9 Ne’er may he harm us who is earth’s begetter, 
nor he whose laws are sure, the hea\ en’s creator. 

He who brought forth the great and lucid 
•waters What god shall we adore -with our oblation ? 

10 Prajapati ' thou only comprehendest all these 
created things, and none beside thee 

Grant us our hearts’ desire when ne in\oke 
thee may we ha\ e store of nches m possession 

Hymnto Ka Rig veda x 121 

If this hymn is an uncertam rather than a reasoned 
presentation of monism, it at any rate contams founda- 
tion enough to justify later Vedantism in attempting to 
read its own teaching into the Vedas 

From all that has been said it will be dear that the 
rehgion of the Vedas, like ei ery other living religion, con- 
The legacy of the I'anous and ei en contrary modes 

Aryan religion thought and expression, and repre- 
sented the -worship of more th^-n one ty^pe 
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of believer. And just as it is not easy to define the 
precise contents of these various types of faith, so it is 
not less difficult to state exactly what legacy the religion 
of the Aryans bequeathed to the later ceremonial religion 
that flourished in India before Buddhism arose. But 
the present study indicates the following as the mam 
results which the religion of Vedic times transmitted to 
the succeeding ages 

(i) Hinduism received from Vedic times a pantheon 
of gods and goddesses, of very various and sometimes 
of very doubtful moral character, generally benevolent, 
but not always so , and generally apparently regardless of 
the moral conduct of tliose who worshipped them, pro- 
vided the worship was duly rendered In this is the 
beginning of the vast, confused, anthropomorphic and 
sometimes utterly vile mythology of some of the Puranas. 

(ii) Hinduism also inhented a profoundly rooted 
belief in demons which opened the way to the appro- 
pnation of much of the demon worship of the aboriginal 
races in India by the Arj^ans, and later on to the 
incorporation of some of it m recognized Hinduism, 
especially in Saivism 

(ill) The doctrine of the power of the nghtly per- 
formed sacnfice and the nghtly sung hj'mn to produce 
and direct and control the might of the gods, as found m 
the Vedas, contains the beginnings of a sacerdotalism that 
grew in proportion as the Brahmans became a distinct 
pnestly class among their fellow Aiy^ans In its extreme 
forms it is a doctrine which sanctions all manner of 
magic, and as it makes the rite supreme it is fatal to 
morality Tantric Hinduism is directly dern es its pover 
from this doctnne. 
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(iv) The inausiCT in t .e Veen, ct Pi r siK n 


vrhich exprensl\ states that the Pres*, the Wn-r-o-j th.: 
Merchant retd t'-e Serf were tre fc^r c'-ders o' n c“ 
created bj d \''ne power is a S’gn ti n* a’onp w-'th the 
nse of the Eralminr pnesthoon trere was aiso rx’ts a? h 
distiacroa of classes in the pop^^laticn which late- ca 
became the caste svste ii of Hmacis n 

(v) There aras also in that Pwaisa sihta ard ir ccr- 
tain other hyrrns eaadence of the beginn 115: cf tl e late- 
monistic Veahntisni 

(aal Be> ond all else in real relicaOx-s arux-e the Ara-aas 
handed on to their descendants the thoapht that the 
worshipper and his pod niipht be friends ard that the 
worshipper might loa e and trust his god Tee numb i g 
fatalism of the doctnne of rebirths {s^r scTaA 15 absent 
from the \ eoas. The Aiyan arorshipped avithcatrcages 
ard his house avas his temple. In his ignoamce he often 
worshipped WTongla, and men cannot begin again to 
worship his gods or otter his praaers and saenrees. 
But though the gods and the worship cf the arciert 
Arawn are faded names and forgotten ntes, lie had the 
spint of deaotion Later Hinduism especiaUa pi ilosO' 
phic Hinduism has again and again made light of this 
truth The Waa of \\ isdom has been 

Kmlted aboa e the * Waa of Dea'otion or ' Waa of Loa e ’ 
{bl akt: tm-rga) But 11 is along the ‘ Waa of Loa'e’ that 
avho haae come nearest to God hVe aralked m 
India as in all the avo’-ld, and that ' Way of Loae had 

Its beginnings m the deaotion ot the \'edic sace to 
\ aruija or Agru 


Tulsi Das and Tuka Rama P.addanattu Pillai and 
Mamkka \ asakwr all wwiked ,n tha^ ‘Way of Loae* 
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and It has brought millions to the feet of Rama and 
Krishna and Sua and the Buddha 

India IS more conscious of the open ‘ Waj of Lo\ e ’ 
to daj than her Arjan ancestors were and more 
anxious to enter it Dyaus and Varuna ha^ e been loved 
and have passed awa> Knshna and Rama and Sn*a 
Kadaraja ^\o^ the strong de\otion of succeeding genera- 
tions Like their ancestors the simpler \illagers and 
the unlearned still delight in the stones of the heroic 
deeds or ‘ hoh sport ’ of the gods of the epics and the 
Puranas But the more deeph de\ out of their wnrship- 
pers to-daj are stn\ang to lo\e a Knshna or a Sii'a 
allegonzed and transformed bj an awakened moral 
sense The attempt is being repeated!} made to find 
Chnst in Knshna Such efforts must fail But they 
show a true mstinct And it cannot but be that as the 
}ears roll on India ■mil find that she best comes to 
knowledge of the All-Father in the dmne and holy 
graciousness of the eternal personality of Jesus of 
Galilee, and that ■mthout hesitation or misgiMng or 
thought of other hostile powers, whether Deras or 
demons, she can set the Io\ ing de\ otion of her longing 
heart on Him and find content 




"■SOM 



These readings are arranged according 1o the deifies 
to tp/ijc/i they are addressed, or the special subjects to 
“which they refei A few explanations of propernatnes 
and allusions are given at footnotes 

The translations used are those by the late R T H 
Griffith, published by Messrs Lazarus & Co , Benares, 
but the transliteration of the proper names is that 
follo-wed in the earlier parts of this book 



THE RIG-VEDA 

Book 11 Hymn 27 The Adityas 

1 These hymns that drop down fatness, with the 
ladle I CA er offer to the kings Adityas 

May Mitra, Aryaman and Bhaga hear us, the 
mighty Varuna, Daksha and Ania. 

2 With one accord may Aryaman and Mitra and 
Varuna^this day accept this praise-song — 

Adityas bright and pure as streams of water, 
free from all guile and falsehood, blameless, perfect 

3. These gods, Adityas, vast profound and faith- 
ful, with many eyes, fain to deceive the wicked, 

Looking within behold the good and the evil , 
near to the kings is even the thing most distant 

4 Upholding that which moves and that which 
moves not, Adityas, gods, protectors of all bemg, 

Provident, guarding well the world of spirits, 
true to eternal law, the debt-exactors 

5. May I, Adityas, share m this your favour which 
Aryaman, brings profit e’en m danger 

Under your guidance, Varuna and Mitra, roimd 
troubles may I pass, like rugged places 

6 Smooth is your path, O Aryaman and Mitra , 
excellent is it V^uija, and thornless 

Thereon, Adityas, send us down your blessing 
grant us a shelter hard to be demolished 

7 Mother of kings, may Aditi transport us, by fair 
paths, Aryaman, beyond all hatred 

klay we uninjured, girt by many heroes, win 
Varuna’s and Mitra's high protection 
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8 With their support the\ sta^ three earths, three 
hea\ens, three are their functions in the gods’ 
assembly 

Mighty through Law, Aditj'as, is > our greatness, 
fair IS It, Arj-aman, Varupa and hlitra 

9 Golden and splendid, pure like streams of water, 
they hold aloft the three bright hea\ enl\ regions 

Ne’er do thej slumber, ne\ er close their ej elids, 
faithful, far-rulmg for the righteous mortal 

10 Thou o\er all, O \aruna, art so\Tan, be thej 
gods, Asura, or be thej mortals 

Grant unto us to see an hundred autumns ours 
be the happy lues of our forefathers 

11 Neither the right nor lef^ do I distinguish, 
neither the east nor jet the west, Aditjas 

Simple and gmded bj j our -a isdom, Vasus, may 
I attam the light that brings no danger 

bears gifts unto the kings, true leaders, 
he '^hom their eierlastmg blessmgs prosper, 

Moi es with his chariot first in rank and wealthy, 
munifacent and lauded m assemblies 

13 Pme, faithful, lery strong, with heroes round 
mm, he dwells beside the waters rich u ith pasture 

None slays froi^near at hand or from a distance 
hm who is under the Aditjas guidance 

14 Aditi, Mitra, Varuna, forgive us howeier we 
nai e erred and sinned agamst y’ou 

n J obtamthe broad hght free from penl 

1 c during darkness seize us 

heaien and earth) 

the ram from hea\en he 
thn\ es most highly faA oured 

to both the mansions 

to him both portions of the world are gracious 

vour snrp^ ^ es, y e holy ones^ to quell oppressors, 
your spread out agamst the foe, Adityns, 

unmiured maW ^ horseman 

unmiured may I dwell m spacious shelter 


J 
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17 May I not live, O Varuna, to witness my 
wealthy, liberal, dear friend's destitution 

King, may I never lack well-ordered riches. 
Loud may we speak, with heroes, m assembly. 

Book 1 Hymn 1 Agni 

1. I laud Agni, the great high pnest, god, minister 
of sacnfice, 

The herald, lavishest of wealth. 

2 Worthy is Agni to be praised by living as by 
ancient seers 

He shall brmg hitherward the gods 

3, Through Agni man obtameth wealth, yea, plenty 
waxing day by day. 

Most rich m heroes, glorious 

4 Agni, the flawless sacrifice, which thou encom- 
passest about 

Venly goeth to the gods 

5 May Agni, sapient-imnded pnest, truthful, most 
gloriously great, 

The god, come hither with the gods 

6. Whatever blessing, Agni, thou wilt grant unto 
thy worshipper, 

That, Angiras, ' is thy true gift. 

7 To thee, dispeller of the night, O Agni, day by 
day with prayer, 

Bnnging thee reverence, we come , 

8 Ruler of sacrifices, guard of Law ( nta) eternal, 
radiant one. 

Increasing in thine own abode 
'9 Be to us easy of approach, even as a father to 
his son 

Agni, be v ith us for our weal 


12 


’ A name of Agni 
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Book 1 Hymn 26 Agni, THE PRIEST 
AMONG THE GODS 

[Fire IS one of the early Aryan gods When it become custo 
mary to offer sacrifice to the gods by fire, the fire god rvas 
recognized by the Indo Aryans as the messenger of the sacrifice, 
the great Priest ] 

1 O worthy of oblation, Lord of prospenng 
powers, assume thy robes, 

And offer this our sacrifice 

2 Sit, ever to be chosen, as our Priest, most 
youthful, through our hymns, 

O Agni, through our heavenly word 

3 For here a father for his son, kinsman for 
kinsman worshippeth, 

And friend, choice-worthy, for his friend 

4 Here let the foe destroyers sit, Varuna> Mitra, 
Aryaman, 

Like men, upon our sacred grass 

5 O ancient Herald, be thou glad in this our nte 
and fellowship , 

Hearken thou well to these our songs 

6 Whate’er in this perpetual course we sacrifice 
to god and god. 

That gift IS offered up in thee, 

7 May he be our dear household Lord, Priest, 
pleasant and choice worthy , may 

We, with bnght fires, be dear to him 

8 The gods, adored with bnlliant fires, have 
granted precious wealth to us. 

So, with bright fires, we pray to thee 

9 And, O Immortal One, so may the eulogies of 
mortal men 

Belong to us and thee alike 

10 With all thy fires, O Agni, find pleasure in this 
our sacnfice. 

And this our speech, O son of strength 
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Book i\ Hjmn 12 Agni 

[This IS one of the feu Inmns addressed to tn uhicli sin 
IS promihenth mentioned But the invariable reference to wealth 
is also introduced ] 

1 Whoso enkindles thee, with lifted ladle, and 
thrice this da% offers thee food, O Agni, 

Ma} he excel, triunipliant, through thy splen- 
dours, wise through thj mental power, O Jatavedas ' 

2 W'hoso, w ith toil and trouble, brings thee fuel, 
sen ing the majesty of mighty Agni, 

He kindling thee at e\ening and at mpming, 
prospers, and comes to w’ealth, and slays his foemen 

3 Agni IS master of sublime dominion, Agni is 
lord of strength and loft\ riches 

Straightway the self-reliant, god, most youthful, 
gi\es treasures to the mortal who adores him 

4 Most ^outhful god, whate\cr sin, through follv, 
here in the world of men we ha\e committed. 

Before great Aditi make thou us sinless remit 
enlirel> , ^gni, our offences 

5 E\ en in the presence of great sin, O Agni, free 
us from prison of the gods or mortals 

Never may we who are thy friends be injured 
grant health and wealth unto our seed and offspring 

6 Ev en as V e here, gods excellent and holj , hav e 
loosed the cow that by the foot was tethered,® 

So also set us free from this affliction long let 
our life, O Agni, be extended 

Book V Hymn 26 Agni 

[Agni IS specialh addressed as the im iter of the gods to sacrifices ] 

1 O Agni, holy and duine, wnth splendour and 
thy pleasant tongue 

Bring hither and adore the gods 

1 Agni as knounng and possessing all creation 
^ The cow -buffalo tied to a post dunng the sacrifice, svanbolic 
of man bound bj sin 
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2 We prav thee, thou who droppest oil, bright- 
rayed ! who lookest on the Sun, 

Bring the gods hither to the feast 

3 We have enkindled thee, O sage, bright caller 
of the gods to feast, 

O Agni, great m sacrifice 

4 O Agni, come with all the gods, come to our 
sacnficial gift 

We choose thee as m\ oking priest 

5 Bring, Agni, to tlie worshipper w ho pours the 
3 uice heroic strength 

Sit with the gods upon the grass 

6 Victor of thousands, Agni, thou, enkindled, 
chenshest the lavs. 

Laud-worthy, envoj of the gods 

7 Sit Agni Jata\edas do\vn, the bearer of our 
sacred gifts. 

Most youthful, god and minister 

8 Duly proceed our sacrifice, compnsing all the 
gods, to day 

Strew holy grass to be their seat 

9 So may the klaruts sit theron, the ASvins, 
Mitra, Vanina 

The gods with all their company 

Book \ Hymn 39 Ai\ INS 

[The author of this hjmn is Ghosha, daughter of Kakshh’iSn 
Being a leper she vas incapable of marriage When she v as 
grown old in her fathers house the AS\ins ga\e her health, 
>outh and beauty so that she obtained a husband Onlj the 
openinp \ erses are quoted ] 

1 As ’rwere the name of father, easy to im oke, 
we all assembled here im oke this car of yours, 

A§\ ms, your swiftlv-roUmg circumambient car 
which he who worships must mr oke at er e and daum 

2 Awake all present strams, and let the hymns 
flow forth raise up abundant fulness this is our 
desire 
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A^\ms, bestow on us a glorious heritage and 
gi\ e our princes treasure fair as Soma is 

3 Yc are the bliss of hei who grow'eth old at home, 
and helpers of the slow although he linger last 

Man call jou too, Nasatyas,' healers of the 
blind, the thm and feeble, and the man with broken 
bones 

4 Yc made Ch> a\ ana, w eak and w orn with length 
of days, joung again, like a car, that he had power to 
move 

Ye lifted up the son of Tugra from the floods. 
At our libations must all these your acts be praised. 

5 We will declare among the folk j our ancient 
deeds heroic , yea ye w ere physicians bringing health 

You, vou w'ho must be lauded, will we bring for 
aid, so that this foe of ours, O Alvins, may believe 

6 Listen to me, 0 Alvins, I have cried to you 
Give me your aid as sire and mother help their son 

Poor, without kin or friend or ties of blood 
am I Sav e me, before it be too late, from this my 
curse (i e my leprosy) 

Book vii. Hymn 53 Dyaus AND Prithivi 

1 As priest with solemn rites and adorations I 
worship Heaven and Earth, the high and holy 

To them, great parents of the gods, have sages 
of ancient time, singing, assigned precedence 

2 With newest hymns set in the seat of Order 
those the two parents, born before all others. 

Come, Heaven and Earth, with the celestial 
people, hither to us, for strong is your protection 

3 Yea, Heaven and Earth, ye hold in your pos- 
session full many a treasure for the liberal giver 

Grant us the wealth which comes in free 
abundance Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with 
blessings 


'* The Truthful 
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Book 1 H\mn 103 INDRA 


1 That highest Indra-power of thine is distant, 
that which is here sages possessed aforetime 

This one is on the earth, in ha\ en the other, 
and both unite as flag and flag in battle 

2 He spread the u ide earth out and firmly fixed 
it, smote A\ ith his thunderbolt and loosed the Alters 

Magha\ an \\ ith his puissance struck doA\ n Ahi\ 
rent Rauhina ® to death, and slaughteredVyansa 

3 Armed with his bolt and trusting in this prow ess 
he u-andered shattering the Dasas’ cities ^ 

Cast tl^ dart, knou mg, thunderer, at the Dasj u , 
increase the Arya’s might and gloix , Indra 

4 For him who thus hath taught these human 
races, Magha\’an, bearing a fame worthy title, 

Thunderer, draw ing nigh to slay the Dasj us, 
hath gi\ en himself the name of son for glorj’ 

5 See this abundant wealth that he possesses, 
and put your trust in Indra's hero \ igour 

He found the cattle, and he found the horses, 
he found the plants, the forests, and the waters 

6 Todiim the trulv strong, A\hose deeds are many, 
to him the strong bull let us pour the soma 

The hero watching like a thief in ambush goes 
parting the possessions of the godless 

7 Well didst thou do that hero deed, O Indra, m 
W'aking wath thy bolt the slumbering Ahi 

In thee, delighted dames divine rejoiced them, 
the flying Maruts and all gods were j 03 'ful 

8 As thou hast smitten Susna, Pipru, Vfitra and 
Ivu3a\a, and Sambara’s* forts, O Indra 

ivT prajer of ours may Vanina grant, and 

Mitra, and \diti and Sindhu, Earth and Heaven 

s a serpent demon or another name for Vntra 

^-iid to be a demon of drought a dark cloud that withholds 


' The forts of the Das> us the abongmes 
* Demons of drought 
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Book 1 Hymn 175. Indra 

[The follo\\ing hymn to Indra, asking him to destroy the 
Dasyus, the aborigines, and give fbod and a camp with running 
water, bears internal e\idence that it was composed at a time when 
the Arj ans were invading India ] 

1 Glad thee thy glory hath been quaffed, Ihrd of 
bay steeds, as 'twere the bowl’s enlivening mead. 

For thee the strong there is strong drink, 
mighty, with countless powers to win 

2 Let our strong drink, most excellent, exhilarat- 
ing, come to thee. 

Victorious, Indra 1 bringing gain, immortal, 
conquering m fight 

3 Thou, hero, winner of the spoil, urgest to speed 
the car of man 

Burn, like a vessel with the flame, the lawless 
Dasyii, conqueror ' 

4 Empowered by thine own might, O sage, thou 
stolest Surya’s chariot wheel 

Thou bearest Kutsa with the steeds of Wind to 
Susna as his death ' 

5. Most mighty is th}’' rapturous joy, most splendid 
IS thine active power, 

Wherewith, foe-slaj'ing, sending bliss, thou art 
supreme in gaming steeds 

6 As thou, O Indra, to the ancient singers wast 
ever jov, as water to the thirsty. 

So unto thee I sing this m\ocation May we 
find food, a camp ivith running irater 


* Indn IS said to lia\e taken the wheel of Suna's chariot to 
throw against the demon of drought Kutsa was a sage defended 
by Indra against ^usna, a demon of drought 
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Book 11 Hymn 42 Indra IN THE FORM 
or A Kapinjala ‘ 

1 Telling his race aloud with cries repeated, ho 
(Kapmjala) sends his voice out as his boat a steerman 

O bird, be ominous of happy fortune from no 
side may calamity befall thee 

2 Let not the falcon kill thee, nor the eagle , let 
not the arrow-bearing archer reach thee 

Still crying in the region of the Fathers,’ speak 
here auspicious, bearing joyful tidings 

3 Bringing good tidings, bird of happy omen, call 
thou out loudly southward of our dwellings,^ 

So that no thief, no sinner may oppress us 
Loud may we speak, with heroes, in assembly 


Book 111 Hymn 48 Indra 


1 Soon as the young Bull (Indra) sprang into 
existence he longed to taste the pressed out soma’s 
liquor 

Drink thou thy fill, according to thy longing, 
first, of the noble mixture blent with soma 

2 That day when thou wast bom thou, fain to 
taste It, drankest the plant’s milk which the mountains 
nourish 

milk thy mother* first, the dame who bare 
thee pMred for thee in thy mighty father’s dwelling 

0 Desiring food he came unto his mother, and on 
her breast beheld the pungent soma 

, Wise, he moved on, keeping aloof the others, 
wrought great exploits in his varied aspects 


The bird called the francohne partridge 
The region where the spirits of departed 
The Fathers dwell towards the south 
that quarter was a good omen 
* Aditi 


ancestors dwell 
The cry of birds from 
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4. Fierce, quickly conquering, of surpassing vig- 
our, he framed his body even as he listed 

E’en from his birth-time Indra conquered 
Tvastri, bore oft the soma and in beakers drank it 

5. Call we on Maghavan (i e. the liberal one), 
auspicious Indra, best hero in the fight where spoil 
is gathered , 

The strong, who listens, who gives aid in bat- 
tles, who slays the Vfitras, wins and gathers riches 

Book 111 Hymn 62. iNDRA AND OTHERS 
[The tenth verse of this hymn is the Gajatrl or Sfivitrl ] 

1 Your well-known prompt activities aforetime 
needed no impulse from your faithful servant 

Where, Indra, Varuna, is now that glory where- 
with ye brought support to those who loved you ? 

2 This man, most diligent, seeking after riches, 
incessantly invokes you for your favour. 

Accordant, Indra Varuna, with the Maruts, 
with Heaven and Earth, hear ye mine invocation 

3 O Indra, Varuna, ours be this treasure, ours 
be wealth, Maruts, with full store of heroes 

May the Varutris' with their shelter aid us, and 
Bharat! ® and Hotra with the mornings 

4 Be pleased with our oblations thou loved of all 
gods, Bfihaspati ’ 

Give wealth to him who brings thee gifts 

5 At sacrifices, with your hymns w'orship the 
pure Bfihaspati — 

I pray for powder wdiich none may bend — 

6 The Bull of men, whom none deceive, the 
w'earer of each shape at w ill, 

Bphaspati most excellent 

* Varutrls, guardian goddesses or wives of the gods 

’ Bharat! and Hotn were goddesses presiding o\er worship 

* Lord of Praj er 
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7 Divine, resplendent Pushan, this our newest 
hymn of eulogy 

Bv us IS chanted forth to thee 

8 Accept w ith fa\ our this mj song, be gracious 
to the earnest thought, 

El en as a bndegroom to his bride 

9 hlay he -who sees all li\ ing thing, sees them to- 
gether at a glance, — 

May he, may Pushan be our help 

10 May we attain that excellent glory of Sa\ntar 
the god 

So may he stimulate our pra\ ers * 

11 With understanding, earnestly, of SaMtar the 
god w e cra\ e. 

Our portion of prospentv 

12 hlen, singers worship SaMtar the god with 
hymn cind holy rites, 

Urged by the impulse of their thoughts 

13 Soma who gues success goes forth, goes to the 
gathenng-place of gods 

To seat him at the seat of Law 

14 To us and to our cattle maj Soma gl^ e salutary 
food, 

To biped and to quadruped 

15 ^lay Soma, strengthening our power of hfe, 
and conquenng our foes. 

In our assemblj take his seat 

16 May Mitra, \aruna, sapient pair, bedew our 
pasturage w ith oil. 

With meath the regions of the air 

7 Far ruling jovful when adored, ye reign through 
majesty of might. 

With pure law s e\ erlastingh 

f u 1 bj Jamadagni’s® song sit m the place 

of hoh Law 


^ Dnnk Soma, ^e who strengthen Law 

* \^enyam bhargo de\-asva dhimahi 

s prachodavat 

e m ler of the Fire 3 The place ordained for sacrifice 
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Book \ Ihnin 57 liiL Makits 

1 Of one accord, with Indrn, 0 ^c Rudras, 
come borne on jour golden car for our pro‘;pentj’. 

-An onerinp from tin*; hjmn is brought to 
jou, as, unto one who thirsts for water, hea\enly 
spring*: 

d Anncd with j’our daggers, full of wisdom, 
armed with spears, armed with jour quners, armed 
with arrows, with good bows, 

Good horses and good cars ha\e je, O Pn^ni’s 
sons je, Maruts, with good weapons go to \ictorj’ 

3. From hills and heaven jc shake wealth for the 
worshipper in terror at vour coming low the woods 
bow down 

Ye make the caith to tremble, sons of Ppsm, 
when for viclorj' jc have joked, fierce ones' vour 
spotted deer, 

4. Impetuous as the wind, wrapped in their robes 
of rain, like twins of noble aspect and of lovclj' form, 

The Maruts, spotless, with steeds tawnv hued 
and red, strong in their mightiness and spreading w ide 
like heav en 

5. Rich m adornment, rich in drops, munificent, 
bright in their aspect, j lelding bounties that endure 

Noble bv birth, adorned with gold upon their 
breasts, the singers of the skj have won immortal 
fame, 

6 ]3oine on both shoulders, O ye Maruts, are jour 
spears within jour anus is laid jour energv and 
strength 

Your manliness on j-our heads, j'our weapons in 
your cars, all glorious majestv is moulded on jour 
fonns 

7 \'ouchsafe to us, O Maruts, splendid bountj m 
cattle and in steeds, in cars and heroes 

Children of Rudra, give us high distinction _ 
maj I enjoy j our godlike help and fav our. 
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S IIo ' Maruts, heroes, skilled in Law, inimorlal, 
be gracious unto u"!, ^ c neb in treasures. 

Ye hearers of the truth, j c sage and j outhful, 
mightih wa\mg with loud-resonant \oices 

Book ^ Iljnin S3 PARJANYA 

1 Sing with these songs thy welcome to the 
miglitj , w itli adoration praise and call Parjan j a 

Tlio Bull, loud roaring, swift to send his bounty, 
lays m the plants the seed for germination 

2 He smites the trees apart, ho slays the demons 
all life fears him who wields the mighty w’capon 

Prom him exceeding strong dees e’oii the guilt- 
less when thundering Parjanxa smites the wicked 

3 Like a cardiivcr whipping on his horses, ho 
makes the messengers of mm spring forward 

Far ofl resounds the i oaring of the hon what 
time Parjanya fills the sk\ with ram cloud 

4 ' Forth burst the winds, dow'ii come the lightning- 
flashes, the plants shoot up, the realm of light is 
streaming 

Food springs abundant for all In mg creatures 
what tune Parjau^a quickens earth with moisture 

5 Thou at w’hose bidding earth bows low' before 
thee, at whose command hoofed cattle fly in terroi, 

At w hose behest the plants assume all colours, 
e\ en thou Parjanj a, j icld us great protection 

6 Send dow’n for us the mm of hcaacn, ye 
Maruts, and let the stallion’s streams descend in 
torrents 

Come hither with this thundei while thou 
pourcst the waters down, our hea% enly lord and father 

7 Thunder and roar the germ of life deposit. 
Fly round us on Ihv chariot w ater laden 

Thine opened water skm dmw w ith thee dowm 
waid, ,md let the hollows and the heights be level. 
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READINGS FROM THE \EDA 


7 Past all pursuers lead us, make pleasant our 
path and fair to tread 

O Pushan, find thou power for this 
S Lead us to meadow s nch m grass send on our 
wa\ no earh heat 

O Pushan, find thou pow er for this, 

9 Be gracious to us, fill us full, gu e, feed us, and 
imngorate 

O Pushan, find thou pow er for this 
10 No blame ha\ e we for Pushan , him w e magnify 
w ith songs of praise 

We seek the mightj one for wealth 


Book 1 H\mn 20 RlBHUS 

1 For the celestial race this song of praise which 
gi\ es w ealth la\nshlj 

Was made b\ singers wnth their lips 

2 The> who for Indra, wnth their mind, formed 
horses harnessed b\ a w ord, 

Attamed b\ works to sacnfice 

3 The\ for the twoNasat\-as' wTOught a light car 
mo\ mg e\ er\ wa% 

The^ formed a nectar-> leldmg cow 

4- The Ribhus wnth effectual pra\ ers, honest, w ith 
■constant labour made 

Their sire and mother \ oung agam 

5 Together came jour gladdening drops with 
Indra b\ the Iil^uts girt. 

With the Aditj’as, with the kings 

6 The sacrificial ladle, wrought newly by the god 
Tiashtar’s hand — 

Four ladles ha\ e j e made thereof 

7 ^ ouchsafe us wealth, to him who pours thnce 
se\ en libations, \ ea, to each 

Gu e w ealth, pleased wnth our eulogies 


1 The Ai\Tns. the truthful ones 
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S. As ministering priests tliey held, bj pious acts 
thej \\on thenisehes, 

A share in sacrifice \\ith gods 


Book MI lijmn 46 Rudra 

1 To Rudra bring these songs, ^\hose bow is firm 
and strong, the god of hea\enly nature, with swift- 
flj mg shafts 

Disposer, conqueror w horn none may o^ercome, 
armed with sharp-pointed weapons may he hear our 
call * 

2 He through his lordship thinks on beings of the 
earth on hea\enly beings through Ins high imperial 
sway 

Come w illmglj to our doors that gladly w elcome 
thee and heal all sickness, Rudra, m our families 

3 May thj bright arrow w'hich, shot down by 
thee from hea^en, fiieth upon the earth, pass us 
uninjured b\ 

Thou, \cry gracious god, hast thousand medi- 
cines inflict no evil on our sons or progeny 

4 Slay us not, nor abandon us, O Rudra let not 
thj' noose, when thou art angrj, seize us 

Gn e us trimmed grass ' and rule o\ er the living 
Preser\ e us e\ ermore, ye gods, w ith blessings 

Book vii Hymn 45. Savitar 

1 May the god Savitar, rich m goodly treasures, 
filling the region, borne by steeds come hither. 

In his hand holding much that makes people 
happy, lulling to slumber and arousing creatures, 

‘ Sacred grass placed at the sacrifice for the gods to rest on 
The petition means 'Permit us to continue to sacnfice,' i e Let 
us remain alive 
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2 Golden, sublime, and eas> m their motion, his 
arms extend unto the bounds of hea^ en 

Now shall that mightiness of his be lauded ev en 
Sura ' j lelds to him m actn e \ igour 

3 hla\ this god SaMtar, the strong and mighty, 
the lord of precious wealth, \ouchsafe us treasures 

hla^ he, ad\ancing his far-spreading lustre, 
bestow on us the food that feedeth mortals 

4 These songs praise SaMtar whose tongue is 
pleasant, praise him whose arms are full, whose hands 
are lo\ ely 

High \ ital strength, and manifold, may j e grant 
us Preserv e us e^ ermore, j e gods, with blessings 

Book i\ H\ann 1 SoMA Pa\AMANA® 

1 In sweetest and most gladdening stream flow’ 
pure, O Soma, on thN way, 

Pressed out for Indra, for his dnnk 

2 Fiend queller, fnend of all men, he hath with 
the plank ^ attained unto 

His place, his iron fashioned home 

3 Be thou best Vntra-sla^ er, best granter of 
bliss, most liberal 

Promote our w’ealthj pnnces’ gifts 

4 Flow’ onward wath thj juice unto the banquet 
of the might> gods ^ 

Flow’ hither for our strength and fame 


^ A different form of the Sun-god Sil\'ana says that Swatar is 
the sun before it rises 

* The attributes of Agni are transferred to Soma He is address- 
ed as Pa\-amSna, representing the juice as it flows through the 
M ool w hich is used as a strainer and thus undergoing punficabon 
The hymns \iere intended to be sung while this process was 
going on 

3 Used in pressing soma juice from the soma-plant 
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READINGS FROM THE VEDA 


With stones and with enkindled flames, seeks 
him who hath a store of gold Flow, Indu, flow for 
Indra’s sake 

3 A bard am I, my dad’s ^ a leech, mammy* 
lays com upon the stones 

Stri\ ing for wealth, with varied plans, we follow 
our desires like kine Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s 
sake 

4 The horse would draw an easy car , gay hosts 
attract the laugh and jest 

The male desires his mate’s approach , the frog 
IS eager for the flood Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s 
sake 


Book 1 Hymn 115 SUR\A 

1 The brilliant presence of the gods hath risen, 
the eye of Mitra, Varuna, and Agni 

The soul of all that moveth not or moveth, the 
Sun hath filled the air and earth and heaven 

2 Like as a young man followeth a maiden, so 
doth the Sun the Dawn, refulgent goddess 

When pious men extend their generations, be 
fore the auspicious one for happy fortune 

3 Auspicious are the Sun’s bay coloured horses, 
bright, changing hues, meet for our shouts of triumph 

Bearing our prayers, the sky’s ridge have they 
mounted, and in a moment speed round earth and 
heaven 

4 This is the godhead, this tlie might of Surya , 
he hath withdrawn what spread o’er work unfinished 

When he hath loosed his horses from their 
station, straight over all Night spreadeth out her 
garment 

5 In the sky s lap the Sun this form assumeth for 
Mitra and for Varuna to look on 


' Dad tatah ongmally a child s word 


® Mammy tiauS 
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His baj^ steeds well maintain his power eternal, 
at one time bright and darksome at another 

6 This daj’’, O gods, while Surj’^a is ascending, 
deliver us from trouble and dishonour 

This prajer of ours may Varuna grant, and 
klitra, and Aditi and Sindhu, Earth and Heaven 

Book 11 Hymn 28 Varuna 

1 This laud of the self-radiant wise Aditya shall 
be supreme o’er all that is in greatness 

I beg renown of Varuna the mighty, the god 
exceeding kind to him who worships 

2 Having extolled thee, Varuna, with thoughtful 
care may v e have high fortune in th}' service, 

Singing thy praises like the fires at coming, day 
after day, of mornings rich in cattle 

3 May we be in thy keeping, O thou leader, wide- 
ruling Varuna, lord of many heroes 

O sons of Aditi, for ever faithful, pardon us, 
gods, admit us to your fnendship_ 

4 He made them flow, the Aditya, the sustamer 
the rivers run by Vanina’s commandment 

These feel no weariness, nor cease from flowing 
swift have they flovm like birds in air around us 

5 Loose me from sin as from a bond that binds 
me may \\ e swell, ^^aruna, thy spring of Order 

Let not my thread, while I weave song, be 
severed, nor my work’s sum, before the time, be 
shattered 

6 Far from me, Varuna, remove all danger accept 
me graciously, thou holj' soATan 

Cast off, like cords that hold a calf, my troubles 
I am not even mine ej^elid’s lord without thee 

7 Strike us not, Varuna with those dread weapons 
^Yhlch, Asura, at thy bidding wound the smner 

Let us not pass awaj’- from light to exile 
Scatter, that ve may live, the men who hate us 
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8 O migliU Varuna, now and hereafter, e\en as 
of old, will we speak forth our worship 

For in thjself, infallible god, thy statutes ne'er 
to be mo\ ed are fixed as on a mountain 

9 Wipe out what debts I ha\e ms self contracted, 
let me not profit, king, b\ gain of others 

Full many a mom remains to dawai upon us m 
these, O k'aruna, w hile w e h\ e direct us 

10 O king, whoever, be he friend or kinsman, hath 
threatened me affrighted in my slumber — 

If anv wolf or robber fain would hann us, there- 
from, O Varuna, gi\ e thou us protection 

1 1 May I not lu e O \’'aruna, to w itness mj w ealthy 
liberal, dear friend’s destitution 

King, ma% I ne\er lack well ordered riches 
Loud may w e speak, wnth heroes, in assembly 

Book V Hvmn 85 Varuna 

1 Sing forth a hymn sublime and solemn, grateful 
to glonous Varuna, imperial ruler. 

Who hath struck out, like one who slajs the 
victim, earth as a skin to spread in front of Sun^a 

2 In the tree-tops the air he hath extended, put 
milk m kme and x igorous speed m horses. 

Set intellect m hearts, fire in the xxaters, Surs'a 
m hear en, and Soma on the mountain 

3 Varuna lets the big cask, opening downw ard, flow 
through the heaven and earth and air’s mid-region 

Therew ith the umx erse’s sox ran waters earth as 
the shoxver of rain bedexx’S the barley 

4 \ATien Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the 
skj', the land, and earth to her foundation 

Then straight the mountains clothe them m the 
ram cloud the heroes (i e the Maruts), putting forth 
their xngour, loose them 

5 I xvill declare this mighty deed of magic, of 
glonous Varuija the lord immortal , 
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Who standing in the firmament hath meted the 
earth out with the sun as with a measure 

6 None, \erily, hath ever let or hindered this the 
most wise god’s mighty deed of magic, * 

Whereby, with all their flood, the lucid nvers 
fill not one sea wherein they pour their water 

7 If we have sinned against the man who loves us, 
have ever wronged a brother, friend, or comrade, 

The neighbour ever Avith us, or a stranger, 
O Varuna, remove from us the trespass 

8 If we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheated, 
done wrong unwittingly or sinned of purpose. 

Cast all these sms away like loosened fetters, 
and Varuna, let us be thine own beloved 

Book Hymn 124 The Passing or Varuna 

[This hymn is remarkable as indicating the passing of Varuna 
out of the popular religion and the exaltation of Indra ] 

Iiidra speaks 

1. Come to this sacrifice of ours, O Agni, three- 
fold ® with seven threads ^ and five divisions 

Be our oblation -bearer and preceder thou hast 
lam long enough m during darkness 

Agin speaks ^ 

2 I come a god foreseeing from the godless * to 
immortality by secret pathways, 

^ MtTyitiii, magic or de\ice or design 

® The three dailj oblations p'lkajajna, ha\ir\ajna somajajna 
^ Conducted bj the sc\ en pnests 
* Perhaps w ith fi\ e oblations Meaning uncertain 
® Agm has left Varuna, who was being forgotten, and seeks 
Indra 

® Varuna is called * godless because as he ceased to be 
worshipped the sacrificial fire, tigiit, was not kindled in his honour 
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\A’lule I, ungracious one, desert the gracious, 
lea\ e mme oi\'n fnends and seek the kin of strangers ^ 

3 I, looking to the guest of other lineage, ® ha^ e 
founded many a rule of La%\ and Order 

I bid farewell to the great god, the Father,^ 
and, for neglect, obtain m> share of orship 

4 I tamed manj a jear Muthm this altar ^ I 
lea^ e the Father, for m\ choice is Indra 

Ai\ aj pass Agni, \ aruna, and Soma King- 
ship alternates this ^ I come to fa\ our 

Indra speaks 

5 These Asuras^ ha\ e lost their powers of mage. 
But thou, O ^ aruna, if thou dost love me, 

O kmg, discermng truth and right from false- 
hood, come and be lord and ruler of mj kingdom ' 

6 Here IS the hght of beaten, here all is lot eh 
here there is radiance, here is air’s tt ide regon 

Let us two slaughter Vntra Forth, O Soma, 
Tlmu art oblation tte theremth ttill serte thee 

/ The sage ® hath fixed bis form by wisdom in 
the heat ens A’aruna with no tnolence let the waters 
flow 

Like woman-folk, the floods that bnng pros- 
perity, have caught his hue and colour as thej’’ 
gleamed and shone 

8 These ttait upon his ® loftiest power and 
ngour he dwells m these ttho triumph in their 
godhead , 

And they, like people tt ho elect their ruler, h^t e 
m abhorrence turned att aj from "S'ntra 


' Go forth m sacrificial fire to Indra instead of to Varuna 
Ordinary fire » The Father is Varuna * Varuna s altar 
The supremacy of India is denoted by this 
« The \suras immortals like Agni Varuna and Soma 
Indra offers X aruna supremacy in his own heat en now that 
he has lost his general supremacy 

" Soma or Mitra 9 s 
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9 riicv cill Inin «;\\rin,' tlic abhorrent flood’s 
companion, iiiomiir in fnemKInp with ccict^tial \\aters 
1 he jiocts in their thonjjht luuc looked on Indra 
swiftly approachtiiR when the \nus(up' calls him 

Book I lijmn S6 VaRUNA 

Bnak I Hyirii 21, one of the Ityrmi'i io Vanina 
attnhutLif to ^nnah^Lftux hai alnath hcun quoted 
in //a section on Human Sacn/ici. Scc page 129, 

Book \ii lijinn SG \'AKn\A 

Book i/i Hymn Sd, a hymn to Vanina has already 
been quoted in the section on the Piaycis of the 
Aiyiins See page 110 

Book I IlMnn 2 VAt U 

1 Beautiful Va\ u come, for thee these soma-drops 
ha\e I)cen prepared 

Drink of them, hearken to our cal) 

2 Knowing the days, with soma-juice poured 
forth, the singers call to thee, 

O Vayu with their hymns of praise 

3 Va>u, thy penetrating \oice goes forth unto the 
worshipper, 

Rar-spreading for the soma draught 

4 Here, Indra Vayu, is the juice, come for our 
offered dainties’ sake 

The drops arc yearning for you both 

* Surja tlic Sun-god is sometimes so called 

* Cither the Inmn in the Anusjup metre or dancing to the time 
of the Anus^up metre Metre and musical time are intimately 
connected with dancing 
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5 Vayu and Indra, well ye know libations, nch in 
sacred rites ' 

So come ve hither rapidlj 

6 Vayu and Indra, come to \vhat the soma-presser 
hath prepared 

Soon, heroes, e\ en w ith resoh e 

7 Mitra, of holv strength, I call, and foe destroj'- 
mg Varuna, 

VTio make the oil-fed rite complete 

8 Mitra and Varuna, through Law, (nia) lovers 
and cherishers of Law^, 

Have ye obtained j'our mightj' power 

9 Our sages, Mitra- Varuna, of wide dominion, 
strong by birth, 

Vouchsafe us strength that worketh well 
Book 1 Hymn 156 VlSHNU 

1 For shining, wndely famed, going thy w'onted 
way, fed wuth the oil, be helpful, Mitra-hke, to us 

So, Vishnu, e’en the w'lse must swell thy song 
of praise, and he w'ho hath oblations pa> thee solemn 
ntes 

2 He who brings gifts to him the ancient and the 
last, to Vishnu wLo ordains, together wnth his spouse, 

VTio tells the loftj' birth of him the lofty one, 
shall \erily surpass in glory e’en his peer 

3 Hun have j^e satisfied, singers, as well ye know, 
pnmeval germ of Order even from his birth 

L e, knowing e’en his name hai e told it forth , 
^°Joy the grace of thee the mighty one 
sovran Varuna and both the Alvins wait 
on IS the wall of him who guides the Marut host 

^ power supreme and might that 

the kme^ ^ fnend unbars the stable of 

Q the or the rain impnsoned 
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Book \ in H\ mn 30 VISVEDE\ AS 

1 Not one of jou, \e gods, is small, none of jou 
IS a feeble child 

All of ^ on, % enh , are great 

2 Thus be ^e lauded, \e destroyers of the foe, ye 
three and thlrt^ deities, 

The gods of man, the hoh ones 

3 As such defend and succour us, u ith benedic- 
tions speak to us 

Lead us not from our fathers’ and from Manu’s^ 
path into the distance far au'a\ 

4 Ye deities who sta\ with us, and all ye gods of 
all mankind, 

Gue us your wide protection, gi\e shelter for 
cattle and for steed 


Book 1 H^mn 113 USHAS 


1 This light has come, amid all lights the fairest , 
bom is the brilliant, far-extending brightness 

Night, sent aw a% for Sat itar’s * uprising, hath 
y lelded up a birthplace for the morning 

2 The fair, the bnght is come with her white off- 
spring , ^ to her the dark one hath resigned her 
dw elhng 

Akin, immortal, follow'ing each other, changing 
their colours both the hea\ ens mo\ e onw'ard 

3 Common, unending, is the sisters’ pathway ' , 
taught b\ the gods, alternately thet tra\ el 

Fair formed, of different hues and yet one- 
minded, Night and Datvn clash not, neither do they 
tarry 

4 Bright leader of glad sounds, ■* our ey es behold 
her , splendid m hue she hath unclosed the portals 


* A sage named Mann not the same as the famous lats -git er, 
was an ancestor of the smger of this hjmn 
’ Satatar IS the Sun 3 yhe clouds 

The toices of birds and animals 
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She, stimng' up the \\orld hath shown us riches . 
Dawn hath awakened e\er\ Ining creature 

5 Rich Dawn, she sets afoot the coded up sleeper, 
one for enjojment, one for wealth or worship, 

Those who saw little for e\tended \ision All 
Ining creatures hath the Dawn awakened 

6 One to high swav, one to exalted glory, one to 
pursue his gain, and one his labour 

All to regard their different \ocations, all 
moMng creature hath the Dawn awakened 

7 We see her there, the child of Hea^e^, 
apparent, the joung maid ilusliing in her shining 
raiment 

Thou so^ ran lady of all earthly treasure, flush 
on us here, auspicious Dawn, this morning 

8 She, first of endless moms to come hereafter, 
follows the path of moms that have departed 

Dawn at her rising urges forth the h\ing him 
who is dead she wakes not from his slumber 

9 As thou, Dawn, hast caused Vgni to be kindled,' 
and with the Sun’s e^e hast re\ealed creation, 

And hast awakened men to ofler worship, thou 
hast perfonned for gods a noble ser\ ice 

10 How long a time and thej shall be together — 
dawns that ha\e shone and dawns to shine hereafter ? 

She j earns for fomier daw nS w'ltli eager longing, 
and goes forth gladh shining w ith the others 

1 1 Gone are the men w ho in the daj s before us 
looked on the rising of the earlier morning 

We, we the bring, now behold her bnghtness 
and they come nigh who shall heieafter see her 

I 113 

12 Foe-chaser,* born of Law (rtfa), the Law’s 
protector, joj' gu er, weaker of all pleasant r oices, 

Auspicious, bringing food for gods’ enjoiinent, 
shine on us here, as best, O Dawn, this morning 


1 In the morning saenfice 


s Of er il spirits 
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13 From da^s eternal hath Dawn shone, the god- 
dess, and shows this light to daj , endow ed w ith 
nches 

So will she shine on da\ s to come , immortal, 
she mo\ es on in her own strength, undecaj mg 

14 In the sW’s borders hatli she shone in splend- 
our the goddess hath thrown off the a eil of darkness 

Awakening the world with purple horses, on her 
well-hamessed chariot Dawn approaches 

15 Bnngmg all life sustaining blessings writh her 
showing herself she sends forth brilliant lustre 

Last of the coundess mornings that ha\ e 
\’anished, first of bright moms to come hath Dawm 
ansen 

16 Arise, the breath, the hfe, again hath reached 
us darkness hath passed awaj and light approacheth 

She for the Sun hath left a path to tra\el we 
ba\e armed where men prolong eMstence ' 

17 Singing the praises of refulgent mornings with 
his hj mn’s web the pnest, the poet, nses 

Shine then to day, nch maid, on him who lauds 
thee, shine down on us the gift of life and offspnng 

18 Dawns gl^mg sons all heroes, kme and horses, 
shmmg upon the man who brings oblations — 

These let the Soma-presser gain when ending 
his glad songs louder than the \ oice of A'^aj u ° 

19 Mother of gods, Aditi’s form of glory, ensign 
of sacrifice, shme forth exalted 

Rise up bestowmg praise on our dei otion all- 
bounteous, make us chief among the people 

20 MTiateier splendid wealth the Dawns brmg 
with them to bless the man who offers praise and 
worship, 

Eien that maj Mitra, Varuna \ouchsafe us, 
and Aditi and Sindhu, Earth and Heaven 


J I e at the beginning of the life of a neiv dav 
^ The god of the wind 
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Book Ml Hjmn 77. USHAS 

1 She hath shone brightl\ like a youthful woman 
stirring to motion e\ erj In mg creature 

Agni hath come to feed on mortals’ fuel She 
hath made light and chased awav the darkness 

2 Turned to this Ml, far spreading, she hath risen 
and shone in brightness uith A\hite robes about her 

She hath beamed forth lovely with golden 
colours, mother of kine, guide of the days she bnngeth 

3 Bearing the gods’ own e\ e (tiie sun), auspicious 
lady, leading her courser white and fair to look on. 

Distinguished by her beams Dawm shines ap- 
parent, come forth to all the world wnth wondrous 
treasure 

4 Draw nigh with wealth and dawn away the 
foeman prepare for us w'lde pasture free from danger 

Drive aw’ay those who hate us, bnng us riches 
pour bounty, opulent lady, on the singer 

5 Send thy most excellent beams to shine and 
light us, giving us lengthened days, O Dawn, O 
goddess 

Granting us food, thou wdio hast all things 
precious, and bounty rich in chariots, kine, and horses 

6 O Ushas, nobly bom, daughter of Heaven, 
whom the Vasistas AVith their hymns make mighty. 

Bestow' thou on us vast and glorious riches 
Presen'e us evermore, ye gods, with blessings 


Book x Hymn 72 Creation 


[The poet desenbes the ongm of the gods and the universe ] 

1 Let us with tuneful skill proclaim these gener- 
ations of the gods. 

That one may see them when these hymns are 
chanted m a future age 
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2 These' Brahmanaspati produced with blast 
and smelting, like a smith 

Existence, in an earlier age of gods, from non- 
existence sprang 

3 Existence m the earliest age of gods, from non- 
existence sprang 

Thereafter were regions’ bom This sprang 
from the Productne Power 

4 Earth sprang from the Productive Power , the 
regions from the earth w'ere bom 

Daksha was born of Aditi, and Aditi was 
Daksha’s child 

5 For Aditi, O Daksha, she who is thy daughter, 
was brought forth 

After her w ere the blessed gods, bom of immor- 
tal parentage 

6 \\Tien \ e, O gods, in j onder deep, close-clasping 
one another stood 

Thence, as of dancers, from jour feet a thick- 
ening cloud of dust arose ^ 

7 ^^^len, O je gods, like Yatis,' je caused all 
exisPng things to grow , 

Then he brought Surja forward who was 
Ij ing hidden in the sea 

8 Eight are the sons ’ of Aditi w ho from her body 
sprang to life 

With se^en she went to meet the gods she 
cast Jilartanda * far aw ay 


^ All beings 

* The quarters of the honzon 

^ t erses 6 and 7 seem to contain an independent account of the 
ongm of the Unuerse from the dust caused bj the dance of 
the gods 

* Tatis de\otees 

° Mitra Vanina DhTtar Artaman, AnSa, Bhaga, Vit’astiin, 
and Aditva the Sun 
'MnrtAnda a Vedic name of Stlrj a 
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9 So with her seven sons Aditi ent forth to 
meet the earlier age 

She brought hlartan^la thitherward to spring to 
life and die again 

Book \ Hymn 81 CREATION 

[Vi‘>\aktirmin is represented as the Father, Generator and 
Creator of all things and the Archtlcci of the world ] 

1 He who sate dowm as Hotar-priest the Rishi, 
our father, offering up all things existing, — 

He, seeking through his wash a great possession, 
came among men on earth as archetypal 

2 What w'as the place whereon he took his station ? 
What was it that supported him ? How was it ? 

Whence Vi^vakarman, seeing all, producing 
the earth, with mighty power disclosed the heavens 

3 He w'ho hath eyes on all sides round about him, 
a mouth on all sides, arms and feet on all sides 

He, the sole god, producing earth and heaven, 
weldeth them wuth his arms as wings,* together 

4 What was the tree, wdiat wood m sooth pro- 
duced it, from which they® fashioned out the earth 
and heaven ? 

Ye thoughtful men inquire within your spirit 
whereon he stood w^hen he established all things 

5 Thine highest, lowest, sacrificial natures, and 
these thy midmost here, O Vi^vakarman , 

Teach thou thy friends at sacnfice, O blessed, 
and come thyself, exalted, to our worship ■’ 

6 Bring thou thyself, exalted with oblation, O 
Vi^vakarman, Earth and Heaven to worship,* 

* Fanning the flame in which the matter is smelted 
s They, ' the makers of the world directed by ParameSvara ' , 
says Sfvyana, 

^ * Exhilarated, thyself offer up thyself ' Muir 
^ ‘ Thyself offer up heaven and earth ' Muir 
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Let other men around us Id e m folly here let 
us have a rich and liberal patron 

7 Let us invoke to day, to aid our labour, the lord 
of speech, the thought-swift Vi^vakannan 

May he hear kindly all our invocations who 
gives all bliss for aid whose works are righteous 


Book X Hymn 129 Creation 


[This h>mn is said to ha\e been written b} PrajSpati, the 
Supreme 

Here says Max Muller we find the conception of a beginning of 
all things and of a state prexious e\cn to all existence It is 
a hymn full of ideas which to many would stem to necessitate the 
admission of a long antecedent period of philosophical thought — 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature p 559 ] 

1 Then ^ was not non existent [asat) nor existent 
there was no realm of air, no sky beyond it 

What covered in, and where ? and what gave 
shelter ? Was water there, unfathomed depth of 
water ? 

2 Death was not then, nor was there aught im- 
mortal no sign was there, the day’s and night’s 
divider 

That One Thing,* breathless, breathed by its 
own nature apart from it was nothing whatsoever 

3 Darkness there was at first concealed in dark- 
ness this All was indiscnmmated chaos, 

All that existed then was void and formless by 
the great power of Warmth was bom that Unit. 

4 Thereafter rose Desire® in the beginning, 
Desire, the pnmal seed and germ of Spirit 

^ Then m the beginning 

* The pnmal substance, the unit from which the Universe was 
evolved 

® Kama 
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Sages A\ho searched wth tlieir heart’s thought 
dlsco^ ered the existent’s kinship in the non-existent 

5 Transversely vas their severing line extended ^ 
■\\ hat \\ as abo^ e it then, and w hat below it ^ 

There v ere begetters, there were mighty forces, 
free action here and energj' up 5 onder 

6 Who \ enly kno^\ s and who can here declare it, 
whence it was bom and n hence comes this creation ? 

The gods are later than this v orld’s production 
^'\'ho knovs then whence it first came into being’ 

7 He, the first origin of this creation, -uhether he 
fomied it all or did not fomi it, 

■\^'hose e^ e controls this world m highest 
heaien, he a enly knovs it, or perhaps he knoi\'S 
not 


Book X Hjmn 14 Yama AND the souls 

* OF THE DEAD 

Note — ^The ^ erses of this hvmn are used m the Hindu funeral 
ceremonj as it is prescribed in the Sutras See Asi-alaiana, 
Gnhycistitra iv 1-6 The hjninis a funeral address, partlv to 
Yama, the god of the dead, and parth to the soul of the departed 
whose hodt is being consumed on the pile Yama, it trill be 
remembered, was onginally the first man who died and so shotted 
the souls of his successors the waj to the home of the departed 

1 Honour the king with thine oblations, Yama, 
Vivast'an’s son, who gathers men together, 

. Wko trat elled to the loftt heights, abo\ e us, 
w ho searches out and show s the path to many 

2 Yama first found for us the road to tra\ el this 
pasture net er can be taken from us 

!Men bom on earth tread their own paths that 
lead tSem whither our ancient Fathers hat e departed. 


* To separate the uppier and low er worlds 

14 
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3 Matali' prospers there with Kavjas,® Yama 
with Angiras’ ^ons, Bpiliaspati w ith Rikvans * 

Exalters of the gods, by gods exalted, some joy 
m praise and some m our oblation 

4 Come, seat thee on this bed of grass, 0 Yama, 
m company with Angirasas and Fathers 

Let texts recited by the sages bring thee 0 
king, let this oblation make thee joyful 

5 Come, Yama, with the Angirasas the holy, 
rejoice thee here with the children of Virupa * 

Seated on sacred grass at this our worship 
I call Vivasvan, too, thy father hither 

6 Our fathers are Angirasas, Navagxas, Athar- 
vans, Shpigus * who deserve the soma 

May these, the holy, look on us with favour, 
may we enjoy their gracious loving kindness 

[The following voscs arc addressed io the spirit of 
the dead man whose funeral ntes are being celebrated ] 

7 Go forth, go forth upon the ancient pathways 
whereon our sires of old have gone before us 

There shalt thou look on both the kings enjoy 
mg their sacred food, god Varupa and Yama 

8 Meet Yama, meet the Fathers (Pitris), meet 
the merit of free or ordered acts, in highest heaven. 

Leave sin and evil, seek anew thy dwelling, 
and bright with glory wear another body 

9 Go hence, depart ye,^ fly m all directions this 
place for him the Fathers have provided 


' Mntali a di\ me being perhaps Indra 
» A class of the spirits of the dead 
® The typical first sacnficers, Angirasas 

! t praise of BrihaspaU 

A sub-division of the Angirasas 
® Ancient pnestly families 

PiLcwlT addressed to 'the 

Pi^achas and other evil spmts that haunt the place of cremation 
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Yaina bestow s on him a place to rest in adorned 
with da\s and beams of light and waters 

10 Run' and outspced the two dogs, Sarami’s 
offspring, brindled, four-e\ed, upon tin happy path- 
wa} 

Draw nigh, then to the gracious minded Fathers 
where they rejoice in company with Yama, 

11 And those two dogs of thine, Yama, thu 
watchers, four e\ed, who look on men and guard the 
pathw a^ , — 

Entrust this man, O king, to their protection, 
and w itli prosperity and health endow him 

12 Dark hued, insatiate, with distended nostrils, 
Y'ama’s two en\ojs roam among the people , 

Tilay they restore to us a fair evistence here and, 
to da>, that we ma> see the sunlight 

{The three folloxom^ stanzas art addressed to the 
priests ] 

13 To Yama pour the soma, bring to Yama conse- 
crated gifts 

To Yama sacrifice prepared and heralded by 
Agni goes 

14 Offer to Yama holy gifts enriched wnth butter, 
and draw near. 

So may he grant that we may Ine long days of 
life among the gods 

15 Oder to Yama, to the king, oblation verj^ rich m 
meath 

Bow down before the rishisof the ancient times, 
w'ho made this path in days of old 

16 Into ® the three great jars it falls six realms, 
the only lofty place. 

The Gayatrl, the Tristup, all metres in Yama 
are contained 

^ The spirit of the dead is addressed 
2 This stanza is unintelligible 
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Book\ H\mn 15 The FATHERS 

[This hran IS said to ha\c been composed bv Sankha, son of 
\ama It is the onh one specialh addressed to the Pitm 
Offerings are made to them of which thei are muted to partake 
and blessings axe soliated ] 

1 May the} ascend, the lowest, highest, midmost, 
the Fathers w'ho desert e a «;hare of soma 

]Ma} the} who hate attained the life of spirits, 
skilled m Law {rtf a), harmless, aid us when we call 
them 

2 Now let us pat this homage to the Fathers, to- 
those who passed of old, and those who followed 

Those who hate rested in the earthl} region, 
and those who dwell among the might} races 

3 I hate attained the gracious-niinded Fathers, I 
hat e gamed son and progent from A'lshnu 

They who enjo} pressed juices with oblation, 
seated on sacred grass, come oftenest hither 

4 Fathers who sit on sacred grass, come, help us : 
these offenngs hat e we made for t ou , accept them 

So come to us wath most auspicious fat our, and 
gite us health and wealth wathout a trouble 

5 May thet, the Fathers worthy of the soma, 
mtnted to their fat ourite oblations 

Laid on the sacred grass, come nigh and listen , 
may they be gracious unto us and bless us 

6 Bowing tour bended knees and seated south- 
wrard, accept this sacnfice of ours wnth fat our. 

Punish us not for an} sm, O Fathers, which we 
through human fralitt hat e committed 

7 Lapped m the bosom of the purple Mormngs, 
git e riches to the man w ho brings oblations 

Grant to } our sons a portion of that treasure, 
and, present, git e them energj , t e Fathers 

8 Our ancient Fathers, who desert'e the soma 
who came, most noble, to our soma banquet — 
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With these let Yama, yearning with the yearn- 
ing, rejoicing eat our offerings at his pleasure 

9 Come to us, Agni, with the gracious Fathers 
who dwell in gloAving light, the very KavyasS 

Who thirsted ’mid the gods, who hasten hither, 
oblation winners, theme of singers’ praises 

10 Come, Agni, come with countless ancient 
Fathers, dwellers in light, primeval, god-adorers. 

Eaters and drinkers of oblations, truthful, who 
travel with the deities and Indra 

11 Fathers whom Agm’s flames have tasted,® come 
ye nigh in perfect order take ye each your proper 
place 

Eat sacrificial food presented on the grass 
grant riches with a multitude of hero sons 

12 Thou, Agni Jatavedas,^ when entreated, didst 
bear the offerings which thou madest fragrant, 

And give them to the Fathers who did eat them 
with Svadha ^ Eat, thou god, the gift we bring thee 

13 Thou, Jatavedas, knowest well the number of 
Fathers who are here and who are absent. 

Of Fathers whom we know and whom we know 
not, accept the sacrifice well-prepared with portions 

14 They who, consumed by fire or not cremated, 
joy in their offering in the midst of heaven — 

Grant them, O sovran lord, the life they merit, 
and their own body as thy pleasure wills it 

Book \ Hymn 18 The Funeral Hymn 

[This hymn, claimed to be wjtten by a son of Yama, is impor- 
tant, as sanctioning widow marriage Verse 8 The barbarous 
practice of widow burning was based upon a mistranslation of 

’ Ka\>yas the spirits of an ancient pious race 
^ Whose bodies have been cremated 
® See page 1 79 note 

* S\adh5 is a sacrificial exclamation Or it may mean the 
sacrificial offering due to each 
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^erse 7 The word Agrt wns altered into Agi c Max '\irillor 
describes this as perhaps the most flairrant instance of what can be 
done b\ an unscrupulous pnesthood Thousands of lues been 
sacrificed on the authonti of a passage w hich was mangled mis- 
translated and misapplied ] 


1 Go hence, O Death,’ pursue tha special path- 
wax apart from thataxhich gods are wont to traxel 

To thee I saj it who hast exes and hearest* 
touch not our offspring, injure not our heroes 


[l^crsc 2 Js addri-sscd to the kinsntait of the dLCcascd ] 

2 X e hax e come effacing T^Intx u’s footstep,’ to 
farther times prolonging j our existence, 

IMay xe be rich m children and possessions, 
cleansed, purified, and meet for sacrificing 

3 Dix ided from tlie dead are these, the hxnng noxv 
is our calling on the gods successful 

® ^ come forth for dancing and for 

laughter, to farther times, prolonging our existence 
* 4 Here I * erect this ramparts for the lix mg , let 
none of these, none other, reach this limit 

lllax thex surxixe a hundred lengthened autumns, 
and max thej burx death beneath this mountain 
^ s follow dax s in close succession, as 

^ith the seasons dulx come the seasons, 

As each successor fails not his fore-goer, so 
form hx es of these, O great Ordainer ^ 

„ , ® ^r 11 hx es and find old age delightful, 

an of 5 ou stnxnng one behind the other 

1 Tx-astar, maker of fair thmgs, be gracious 
engthen out the dax s of x our existence 


deD-u-tpa disUnct from \ama who was ruler of the 

of death ii s /oof s/c/> means a\ oiding the path 

5 ^ ''“’’’"S Death s domain 

Dhatar a duane being uho is manager of all things 
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7 Lot these unwidowed dames with noble hus- 
bands adorn themsehos ^\lth fragrant balm and 
unguent 

Decked A\ith fair jewels, tearless, free from 
sorrow, first let the matrons pass unto their houses 

[Verse S IS spolcri by the husband's broihei, and 
others, to the wife of the dead man, xehilc she is made 
to Icax'c her husband's body ] 

8 Rise, come unto the world of life, O \\oman ^ 
come he is lifeless bj \\hose side thou best 

Wifehood with this thy husband was thy por- 
tion,'\\ho took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover 

9 From his dead hand I take the bow he carried, 
that It mav be our po^\er and might and glory “ 

There art thou, there, and here with noble 
heroes may ^\e o’ercome all hosts that fight against us 

[Ferse 10 ts addressed to the body The urn con- 
tauitng the ashes vas buried The earth ts asked not 
to press heavily upon it ] 

10 Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, 
of earth far spreading, very kind and gracious 

Young dame, wool soft, unto the guerdon-giver, 
may she preser\ e thee from Destruction’s^ bosom 

11 Heave thyself. Earth, nor press thee down- 
ward heavily afford him easy access, gentlj’’ tending 
him 

Earth, as a mother wraps her skirt about her 
child, so cover him 

12 Now let the heaving earth be free from motion 
yea, let a thousand clods remain above him 

Be they to him a home distilling fatness, here 
let them ever be his place of refuge 

* This IS interpreted as shoi\ ing that the \\ idow remarried 

® Addressed to a dead Ivshatri\ a 

® Destruction Nirpiti 
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[Fcrsc 13 7s addressed to ihe urn coniatntng the 
ashes ] 

13 I sta^ the earth from thee, while oxer thee I 
place this piece of earth Max I be free from mjurx , 
Here let the F athers keep this pillar firm for 
thee, and there let Yama make thee an abiding place 
1+ Exen as an arroxx’s feathers, thej haxe laid me 
down at day’s decline 

Tily parting speech hax e I draxxn back as 'tw ere 
a courser wath the rem 

Book X Hjmn 191 The PUBLIC ASSEMBLI 

[This IS the last hvmn of the Rig-Veda The subject is agree- 
ment m a general assemblj (Sanitli) of the people on some impor 
tant occasion, such as the election of a King ] 

1 Thou, mighty Agni, gatherest all that is 
precious for thj fnend 

Bring us all treasures as thou art enkindled in 
libation’s place 

2 Assemble, speak together let your minds be 
all of one accord. 

As ancient gods unanimous sit down to their 
appointed share 

3 The place is common, common the assembly j 
common the mind, so be their thought united 

A common purpose do I lax before you, and 
xvorship w ith x our general oblation 

4 One and the same be y our resolx e, and be y our 
minds of one accord 

United be the thoughts of all that all may 
happih agree 

Book xni Hymn 69 The Ch\riot Race 

The inn for success til a coining chariot race, a 
lyvHH fo litdra, has been quoted in the chapter on the 
Social Life of the Early Aryans (p 76) 
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Book X 117 Liberality 

[This h} mn in pruse of liberality is said to have been composed 
by the rishi Bhikshu (the * beggar ’) son of Angiras ] 

1 The gods ha\ e not ordained hunger to be our 
death even to the \\ ell-fed man comes death m 
varied shape 

The riches of the liberal never waste away, 
while he who will not give finds none to comfort 
him 

2 The man with food m store who, when the 
needy comes m miserable case begging for bread 
to eat, 

Hardens his heart against him — even when of 
old he did him senuce — ^finds not one to comfort 
him 

3 Bounteous is he who gives unto the beggar who 
comes to him in want of food and feeble 

Success attends him in the shout of battle He 
makes a friend of him in future troubles 

4 No fnend is he who to his friend and comrade 
who comes imploring food, will offer nothing 

Let him depart — no home is that to rest m — 
and rather seek a stranger to support him 

5 Let the rich satisfy the poor implorer, and bend 
his eye upon a longer pathway * 

Riches come now to one, and now to another, 
and like the wkeels of cars are e\ er rolling 

6 The foolish man wnns food wnth fruitless labour 
that food — I speak the truth — shall be his rum 

He feeds no trusty friend, no man to lo^e him 
All guilt is he who eats with no partaker 

7 The ploughshare ploughing makes the food that 
feeds us, and with its feet cuts through the path it 
follow's 


* Carefulh consider the future, remembering that he ma\ be in 
need some daj 
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Better the speaking' than the silent Brahman 
the liberal friend outvalues him ^^ho gues not 

8 He M ith one foot hath far outrun the biped, and 
the two-footed catches the three-footed 

Four-footed creatures come vvhen bipeds call 
them, and stand and look iv here fi\ e are met together ’ 

9 The hands are both alike their labour differs 
The yield of sister milch-kine is unequal 

Twins even differ m their strength and vigour 
two, even kinsmen, differ m their bountj 

Book 1 Hvmn 126 A Sage’s Thanksgiving 
TO a King 

[The hvmn wnter, Kakshivnn feel asleep on a joumev He was 
roused m the morning bj Raja Svainava who took him home and 
gav e him at once his ten daughters in marriage presenting him at 
the same time with the gifts mentioned in the hvmn The poet 
praises the hberahtj of Svanava, here called BhiSvya from his 
father Bhav a ] 

1 With wisdom I present these lively praises of 
Bhavj'a dw eller on the bank of Smdhu (the Indus) , 

For he, unconquered king, desiring glorj', hath 
furnished me a thousand sacrifices 

2 A hundred necklets from the king, beseeching, 
a hundred gift steeds I at once accepted , 

Of the lord’s cows a thousand^ I Kalvshivan 
His deathless glory hath he spread to heav'en 

1 The pnest who dulj recites the Vedas for which dutv he has 
been engaged 

The victory is not alwavs won bv those who seem most likely 
to win The one footed [ckajyad) is the Sun which surpasses 
the biped man The biped catches the three-footed old 
man with his staff The four footed are dogs The five area 
group of men at which the dogs look uncertain whether their own 
masters are among them or not 
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places se\en singers mal-e her tones resound in 

concert _ i. vv, 

— One man hath ne er seen \ ale, and > et he seetn 

one man hath hearing but hath neter neard her 

But to another hath she shou.n her beaut], as a 
fond vrell dressed v. oman to her husband 

5 One man they call a laggard, dull m fnendship 
they never urge him on to deeds of \'alour 

He vanders on m profitless illusion the \ oice 
he heard \nelds neither fruit nor blossom 

6 Xo part in Vak hath be ^^ho hath abandone 
hie own dear friend who knows the truth of friendship 

Even if he hears her still m rrun he listens - 
naught know s he of the path of righteous action 

7 Unequal in the qmckness of spirit are friends 
■endov ed alike with e> es and hearing 

Some looked h'ke^tanks tnat reach the mouth or 
shoulder, others like pools of wmter fit to bathe m 
S When fnendlj Brahmans sacnfice together with 
mental impulse whi^ the heart hath fashioned 

They lea\ e one far behmd through their attain- 
ments, and some who count as Brahmans wander 
elsew here 

9 Those men who step not back and mo\ e not 
forward,' nor Brahmans, nor preparers of libations, 

Havmg attained to in sinful fashion spin 
out their thread m ignorance like spmsters 

10 All friends are joHul m the friend who cometh 
m triumph, ha\ mg conquered in assembU 

He IS their blame-a\ erter, food-pronder pre- 
pared is he and fit for deed and \ngour ^ 

11 One phes his constant task reciting verses 
one smgs the holv psalms m Sakvarl measures 

S. 

' Tate no acuke par* in the ceremorues 

® Recitmg verges ncas \erses of the Rig-\e<ia This is the 
Eotn 

^ The holv psala the Givatra. or Saman This is the UdgStn, 
<r chante- 
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One more, the Brahman, tells the lore of beings 
and one lays down the rules of sacrificing ' 

Book VI Hymn 28 Cows® 

1 The kme have come and brought good fortune : 
let them rest m the cow-pen and be happy near us 

Here let them stay prolific, many-coloured, and 
yield through many moms their milk for Indra 

2 Indra aids him who offers sacrifice and gifts he 
takes not what is his, and gives him more thereto 

Increasing ever more and more his wealth, he 
makes the pious dwell within unbroken bounds 

3 These are ne’er lost, no robber ever injures- 
them no evil-minded foe attempts to harass them 

The master of the kme lives many a year with 
these, the cows whereby he pours his gifts and sers'^es- 
the gods 

4 The charger with his dusty brow o’ertakes them 
not,"* and never to the shambles do they take their way. 

These cows, the cattle of the pious worshipper, 
roam over wide spread pasture where no danger is 

5 To me the cows seem Bhaga, they seem Indra, ^ 
they seem a portion of the first poured Soma 

These present cows, they, O ye men, are Indra. 

I long for Indra with my heart and spirit 

6 O cows, ye fatten e’en the vom and wasted, 
and make the unlo\ ely beautiful to look on 

Prosper my house, ye with auspicious voices 
Your power is glorified in our asssmbhes 

7 Crop good pasturage and be prolific , drink pure 
sweet water at goodly drinking-places 

^ The Adh\arju 

® The cows are the deified object of the hjmn e\cept m stanza 
2 and part of S, where the deit\ is Indra 
® Thej are not to be captured bj raiders 
^ The cows seem to be like gods because of their goodness 
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Ne\er be thief or sinful man \Qur master, and 
maj the dart of Rudra still a\oid \ou 

S Nov. let this close admixture be close inter- 
mingled M ith these con s 

Mixt u ith the steer s prolific flow,* and, Indra, 
M ith th\ hero might 

Book Ml H\mn 103 FROGS 

[Thehimn sa\sMax Muller which is called a pmegi nc of 
the frogs is clearli a satire on the pncsts It endentlv belonga to 
■a late period of Vedic poetn ,3 

1 Thei It ho la\ quiet for a t ear, the Brahmans 
■who fulfil their tows, 

The frogs hat e lifted up their t oice, the t oice 
Parjant a hath inspired 

2 \Miat time on these, as on a drt’ skm It ing m 
the pool’s bed, the floods of heat en descended, 

The music of the frogs comes forth in concert 
like the cott s ' lottnng tt ith their calt es beside them 

3 When at the coming of the Rams the tvater has 
poured upon them as tiiet t earned and thirsted, 

One seeks another as he talks and greets him 
t\ Ith cnes of pleasure as son his father 

4 Each of these twain receit es the other kindh , 
tihile the> are retelling in the flow of ttaters, 

\Mien the frog moistened bt the ram spnngs 
forward, and Green and Spottt both combine their 
t oices 

5 When one of these repeats the other’s language, 
as he w ho learns the lesson of the teacher. 

Your et er^ limb seems to be grottnng larger as 
t e cont erse t\ ith eloquence on the tvaters 

6 One is Cott -bellow and Goat-bleat the other, 
one frog is Green and one of them is Spottt 

The reference is to the mixture of milk and soma-juice Soma 
IS the steer The libation was offered to Indra 
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They bear one common name, and yet they 
vary, and, talking, modulate the voice diversely 

7 As Brahmans, sitting round the brimful vessel, 
talk at the soma-rite of Atiratra ^ 

So, frogs, ye gather round the pool to honour 
this day of all the year, the first of Rain-time 

8 These Brahmans with the soma-juice,’ perform- 
ing their year long rite,'' have lifted up their voices , 

And these Adhvarv'us, sweating with their 
kettles (or oblations), come forth and show themselves, 
and none are hidden 

9 They keep the twelve month’s god appointed 
order, and never do the men neglect the season 

Soon as the Ram time in the year returneth, 
these who were heated kettles^ gam their freedom 
10 Cow-bellow and Goat -bleat have granted riches,, 
and Green and Spotty have vouchsafed us treasure 
The frogs-nho give us cows in hundreds length- 
en our lives in this most fertilizing season 

Book 111 Hymn 33 Two Rivers and a Sage 

[This IS a dialogue between the sage Vi5\amitra and the 
rivers VipSS (the modern Bias) and SutudrI (the modem Sutlej) 
The story is that the sage sung this hymn at the confluence of the 
VipSS and ^utudrl in order to make them fordable when he wished 
to cross It may refer to the early journeys of the Aryans ] 

Vtivamiira addi esses the rivers 
1 Forth from the bosom of the mountains, eager 
as two stvift mares with loosened rein contending, 

Like bft'o bright mother cows who lick their 
youngling, Vipa^ and ^utudri speed down their v'aters 

* Probably a ceremony accompanied by the recitation of hj mns 
at night 

® Ssyana explains this as a reference to a series of sacnfices, the 
Gavdm ayanain, ' the going of the cows,’ lasting a year 
® Scorched m the hot weather 
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2 Impelled by Indra \\hom ye praj to urge you, 
ye move as ’t\\ ere on chariots to the ocean 

Flowing together, swelling with your billows, 
O lucid streams, each of jou seeks the other 

3 I have attained the most maternal ri\er, we 
_^have approached "Shpa^, the broad, the blessed 

Licking as ’twere their calf the pair of mothers 
flow onw'ard to their common home together 

The rivers speak 

4 We two who rise and swell with billowy waters 
move forward to the home which gods have made us 

Our flood may not be stayed w'hen urged to 
motion What w ould the singer, calling to the rn ers ^ 

The sage speaks 

5 Linger a little at my friendly bidding , rest, 
holy ones, a moment m your joumej 

With hymn sublime soliciting your favour, 
Ku^ika’s son hath called unto the river 

T7ic rivers speak 

6 Indra w ho w'lelds the thunder dug our channels 
he smote doWm Vritra, him who stayed our currents 

Savitar, god, the loA'ely-handed, led us, and at 
his sending forth we flow expanded 

The sage speaks 

7 That hero deed of Indra must be lauded for 
ever that he rent Ahi ' in pieces 

He smote aw^ay the obstructors Avith his thunder, 
and eager for their course forth flow^ed the waters 

The rivers speak 

8 Never forget this word of thine, O singer, which 
future generations shall re-echo 

In hymns, O bard, show us thy loving-kindness 
Humble us not mid men To thee be honour. 


^ The serpent demon of drought 
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The sage speaks 

5 O Surva, A\hen the Asura’s descendant, S\ar- 
bhanu, pierced thee through and through u ith darkness, 

.Vll creatures looked like one who is bewildered, 
w’ho know eth not the place w here he is standing 

6 ^^^lat time thou smotest down Svarbhanu’s 
magic that spread itself beneath the sk\, O Indra, 

By his fourth ' sacred'pra\ er Atn ® disco\ ered 
Surya concealed in gloom that stayed his function 

The sim speaks 

7 Let not the oppressor with this dread through 
anger swallow me up, for I am thine, O Atn 

Ultra art tliou, the sender of true blessings * 
thou and king Varuna be both mv helpers 

The so^c speaks 

8 The Brahman Atn, as he set the press stones,^ 
sennng the gods w ith praise and adoration, 

Established in the heaien the eje of Surva, and 
caused Sv arbhanu’s magic arts to vanish 

9 The Atns found the Sun again, him whom 
Svarbhanu of the brood 

Of Asuras had pierced w ith gloom This none 
beside had power to do 


Book \ Hymn 34. The Gambler 

[In this hymn a gambler apparently describes his own experi- 
ence ] 


1 Sprung from tall trees * on w mdy heights, these 
rollers transport me as they turn upon the table 

' Stanras 5-S of this h\mn 
* Atn IS the pshi singing this h\ mn 
® For pressing out the juice of the soma-plant 
‘ Nuts were used for dice m earh times 
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Dearer to me the die that never slumbers than 
the deep draught of Mujavan’s own soma ’ 

2 She never vexed me nor was angry with me, 
but to my friends and me was ever gracious 

For the die’s sake whose single point is final 
mine own devoted wife I alienated 

3 My wife holds me aloof, her mother hates me 
the wretched man finds none to give him comfort 

As of a costly horse grown old and feeble, I 
find not any profit of the gamester 

4 Others caress the wife of him whose riches the 
die hatli coveted, that rapid courser 

Of him speak father, mother, brothers, saying. 
We know him not bind him and take him with you 

5 When I resolve to plaj^ with these no longer, 
my friends depart from me and leave me lonely, 

When the brown dice, thrown on the board, 
have rattled, like a fond girl I seek the place of 
meeting 

6 The gamester seeks the gambling-house, and 
wonders, his body all afire. Shall I be lucky? 

Still do the dice extend his eager longing, stak- 
ing his gains against his adversarj' 

7 Dice, verily, are armed -with goads and driving- 
hooks, deceiving and tormenting, causing gnevous 
woe 

They give frail gifts and then destroy the man 
who w'lns, thickly anointed w'lth the player’s fairest 
good 

8 Merrily sports their troop, the three-and-fifty,“ 
like Savitar the god, whose w'ays are faithful 

They bend not even to the mighty’s anger the 
king himself pays homage and reveres them 

9 Dowmw^ard they roll, and then spring quickly 
upAvard, and, handless, force the man wnth hands to 
serve them 

' Mujavun was a mountain on which tlie soma-plant grew 
^ The meaning- IS uncertain 
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Cast on the board like lumps of mamc charcoal 
though cold themseh es ihe> bum the heart to ashes 

10 The gambler s^\^fe is left torlom and wTetched 
the mother mourns the son uho wanders honieles‘= 

In constant fear m debt and seekine riches he 
goes bi. night, unto the home ot others 

11 Sad IS the gambler nhen he sees a matron, 
another s mfe and his nell ordered dwelling 

He j okes the brown steeds * m the earl\ morn- 
ing and when the fire is cold sinks down an outcast 

12 To the great captain * of \ our nnghtj anin , 
w ho hath become the host s imperial leader 

To hmi I show m\ ten extended fingers I 
speak the trutn No wealth am 1 wnthholding. 

13 Pla\ not mth dice no, culn\'ate th\ corn-land 
Enjov the gam and deem that w ealth sufficient 

Tnere are th} cattle, there thy wnfe, O gambler 
So this good Savitar himself hath told me. 

1-^ Iilake me jour fnend show us some httle 
mercj- Assail us not mth \ our terrific fierceness, 
Appeased be j our malignitj and anger and let 
the brown dice snare some other captii e 

Book m Hvmn 75 \Ve\POX5 of \V\r 

[Gnfith savs lha.. the ce fied objects are the amottr 
v^like weapons chano eer chariot, horses etc ara the tutelary 
deines aaoressed, rnennoned o" mvokea m the hvnia The hentt 
ts too long for quoatioa The foUo\ruig are some oi the p-incipxl 
verses ] 

The 6otr <ii d arroxLS 

2 Witn bow let us wan kme with bow the battle, 
with bow be \ ictors m our hot encounters 

* Begins tnrowmg the b'Own oice 

^ The dice martea with highes- nninbe-s 

* To show tha* 1 have nothing le‘’t. 
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The bou brings gnef and sorrow to the foeman : 
anned with the bow maj we subdue all regions 
5 Close to Ins ear, as fain to speak, she '' presses, 
holding her well-loxed fnend in her embraces 

Strained on the bow, she whispers like a 
woman ^ — this bowstnng that preserves us in the 
combat 

“1. These meeting like a woman and her lover, 
bear, motlier-like, their child " upon their bosom 

Ma\ the two bow -ends, starting swift asunder, 
scatter, in unison, the foes who hate us 

5 \\ ith manv a son, father of man\ daughters,'* 
he clangs and clashes as he goes to battle, 

Slung on the back, pouring his brood, the quiver 
vanquishes all opposing bands and armies 
11 Her tooth a deer, dressed in an eagle’s feathers, 
bound w ith cow -hide, launclied forth, she flieth onward 
There w here the heroes speed hither and thither, 
there mav the arrow s shelter and protect us 
16 Loosed from the bowstring fly away, thou arrow, 
sharpened bv our prav er 

Go to the foemen, strike them home, and let 
not one be left aliv e. 

Till, clnrnofct-r, chariot atui Ins \clnp 

6 Upstanding in the car the skilful chanoteer 
guides his strong horses on withersoe’er he w ill 

See and admire the strength of those controlling 
reins which from behind declare the will of him who 
dnves 

7 Horses whose hoofs ram du^it are neighmg 
loudly, voked to the chariots, showing forth their 
V igour 

' The bowsinne 

* Homer likens the sound to the call of a vu-Ulo\\ 

^ The arrow 

* The quner i-, said to be father of sons and daughters because 
the words «ugnifMng ' arrow are both masculine and femimne 
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With their forefeet descending on the foemen, 
thej', ne\ er flinching, trample and destroj them 
13 He lays his blows upon their backs, he deals 
his blows upon their thighs. 

Thou, whip, who urgest horses, dri\c sagacious 
horses in the fray 

The hymn concludes thus 

19 Whoso would kill us, whether he be a strange 
foe or one of us. 

May all the gods discomfit him Mj nearest, 
closest mail is prayer 

Book 1 HjTun 1S7 Ann^stuti, Praise or Food 

['According to Saunaka, this hjmn should bfe recited bj a 
person about to eat when his food will ne\er disagree with him , 
Us repeUtion also accompanied wnth oblations and worship will 
secure him against want of food, and if he should have taken 
poison Its silent repetition will act as an antidote ’ — Wilson ] 

1 Now' will I glorify Food that upholds great 
strength. 

By whose invigorating power Trita^ rent Vritra 
limb from limb 

2 O pleasant Food,* O Food of meath, thee have 
we chosen for our own. 

So be our kind protector thou 

3 Come hitherward to us, O Food, auspicious 
with auspicious help, 

Health-bnnging, not unkind, a dear and guile- 
less friend 

4 These juices which, O Food, are thine through- 
out the regions are diffused 

Like w inds they hav e their place in heav'en 

5 These gifts of thine, O Food, O Food most 
sweet to taste, 

' Tnta IS Indra pervading the tliree w orlds 
- The god addressed is Soma 
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READINGS IROM THE VED\ 


2 When, O bright son of Sarama, thou chowest, 
ta^vny hued ! tliy teeth, 

They gleam like lances’ points uithin tin mouth 
when thou wouldest bite go thou to sleep 

3 Sarama’s son, retrace thj w'aj bark at tlie 
robber and the thief 

At Indra’s singers barkest thou ? Whj dost 
thou seek to terrify us ? Go to sleep 

4 Be on thy guard against the boar, and let the 
boar beware of thee 

At Indra's singers barkest thou ’ h\ dost 
thou seek to temfv us ? Go to sleep 

5 Sleep mother, let the father sleep, sleep dog 
and master of the house 

Let all the kinsmen sleep, sleep all the people 
w ho are round about 

6 The man who sits, the man who walks, and 
whosoever looks on us, 

Of these w'e closely shut the eyes, e\ en as we 
closely shut this house 

7 The Bull who hath a thousand homs, who rises 
up from out the sea — 

By him the strong and mightv one we lull and 
make the people sleep 

8 The wmmen sleeping m the court, lying .with- 
out, or stretched on beds, 

The matrons with their odorous sweets^ — these, 
one and all, w e lull to sleep 

Book vii Hymn 104 A Spell against 
Evil Spirits 

[The hj-mn consists chiefly of imprecations directed against 
Rskshasas demons and YatudhSnas a kind of goblin These 
foes are supposed to go about at night disturbing sacrifices and 
pious men ensnaring and e\en deiounng human beings and 


' The garlands of flowers worn on festne occasions 
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cenerUly hostile to the human race The lumn is too long to be 
quoted in full ] 

1 Inclm and Soma, bum, destroy tlie demon foe, 
send downward, O ye Bulls, those -who add gloom 
to gloom 

Annihilate the fools, slay them and burn them 
up chase them away from us, pierce the voracious 
ones 

2 India and Soma, let sm round the wicked boil 
like as a caldron set amid the flames of Are 

Against the foe of prayer, devourerof raw flesh, 
the vile fiend fierce of eve, keep ye perpetual hate 

3 Indra and Soma, plunge the w'lcked in the 
depth, yea, cast them into darkness that hath no 
support, 

So that not one of them may e\ er thence return 
so may your wrathful might preiail and conquer them 

4 Indra and Soma, hurl your deadly crushing bolt 
down on the wicked fiend from hea\en and from the 
earth. 

Yea, forge out of the mountains \our celestial 
dart wherewith y’e bum to death tlie m\mg demon 
nice 

5 Indra and Soma, cast ye downward out of 
heaien your deadlv darts of stone burning with fiery 
flame. 

Eternal, scorching dart‘d, plunge the \oracious 
ones w’lthin the depth, and let tliem cmk witliout a 
sound 

IS Spread out, i e Marut*: 'search among the people 
seire \e and grind the Rakshasa*; to pieces 

\\ ho fl\ abroad transformed to birds, at night 
tune , or sulh and pollute our hoh worship 
24 Indra destroi the demon, male and female, 
yo\mg and triumphing in .arts of magic 

Let the fools’ gods’ with bent necks fall and 
perish, and see no more the '•un when he ans(.s 

’ t i-K'ls iittirK tUhVi ptringv a of 
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readings FROM THE ^’EDA 


25 Look each one hither, look around Indra and 
Soma, u atch \ e w ell 

Cast forth vour weapon at the fiends against 
the sorcerers hurl \ our bolt 


Bookx Hjmn 145 A Spell against a Ri\ al Wife 
Sapafmbndliaiiatn 

[The h\mn is a spell to nd a jealous wife of a more fai cured 
n\-al The smper is Indrant the consort of Indra ] 

1 From out the earth I dig this plant, an herb of 
most effectual pow er, 

\Miere\\ ith one quells the n\al wife and gams 
the husband for oneself 

2 Auspicious, w ith expanded leai es, sent bi the 
gods, nctorious plant, 

Blow thou the n\ al w ife aw at , and make my 
husband onU mine 

3 Stronger am I O stronger one, \ ea, mightier 
than the mightier ' 

And she who is nn ntal wife is lower than the 
low est dames 

4 Her ter\ name I utter not she takes no 
pleasure in this man 

Far into distance most remote dn\e we the 
rit al w ife aw at 

5 I am the conqueror, and thou, thou also art 
tactonous 

As t ictort' attends us both we w ill subdue my 
fellow wife 

6 I hat e gamed thee for t anquisher, hat e grasped 
thee wnth a stronger spell 

As a cow hastens to her calf, so let tht spint ^ 
speed to me, hasten like twater on its tvat 


^ The spirit of the husband oterpowered bi the spelU 
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THE SAMA-VEDA 


As already mentioned, the Sama-veda consists largely of 
extracts from the Rlg-^ eda mns, portions of h\ mns, 
and detached verses are transposed and rearranged 
without reference to their original order, and there are 
frequent \ariations from the text of the Rig-\eda The 
first hymn is considered a later addition The second 
hymn, as translated by Griffith, is gii en to afford some 
idea of the composition of the book The references 
appended to each \ erse show \\ here the verse appears m 
the Rig-veda 

1 O Agni, God, the people sing reverent praise to 
thee for strength , 

With terrors trouble thou the foe ' 

\nn 64 10 

2 I seek with song your messenger, oblation- 
bearer, lord of wealth, 

Immortal, best at sacrifice 

1 SI 

3 Still turning to their aim in thee the sacnficer’s 
sister hymns 

Ha^ e come to thee before the wind 

Mil 91 13 


4 To thee illuminer of night, O \gm, dav b\ day, 
with prayer, 

Bnnging thee reverence, we come 


1 1 7 
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5 Help, tiiou who hnowest lauds, this work, a 
lo\ eh In run in Rudra’s praise, 

Adorable in e\erj house 

1 27 10 

6 To this fair sacrifice to drink the milkj draught 
art thou called forth 

0 \gni with the Maruts come’ 

1 19 1 

7 With homage will I rererence thee, Agni, like 
a long-tailed steed, 

Imperial lord of hoK rites 

I 27 1 

S As Ann a and as Bhrigu called, as Apna\ ana ^ 
called, I call 

The radiant Agnt robed w ith sea 

Mil 91 4. 

9 When he enkindles Agni, man should with his 
heart attend the song 

1 kindle Agni till he glows 

MU 91 22 

10 Then, \enh, they see the light refulgent of 
prime\al seed. 

Kindled on yonder side of hea\ en 

MU 6 30 


' isames of bnyes 



THE YAJUR-VEDA 

It IS practically impossible to gue a reading from the 
Ya]ur-\eda as it would not be intelligible ^\lthout an 
extensue commentary on almost e\ery' clause The 
Fortieth Book of the White Yajur-veda might have 
been quoted, but it is not typical, being reallj a short 
U pan 1 shad 

A verse from the ordinary matter of the book will 
justify the above statement 

White Yajiir-vcda Book \ Verse 12 

Thou^ art a lioness All hail Thou art a lioness 
rvinmng Adityas \.ll-hail 

Thou art a lioness wunning Brahmans and Nobles 
All hail 

Thou art a lioness that wuns fair off spring, win abund- 
ant w'ealth All had 

A lioness art thou Bring the gods hither for him 
who offers sacnfice All had 

To hvmg creatures, thee ® 

' From the commentators we gather that during the Soma sacn- 
fice with these four invocaUons the Adh\'ar\ u poured butter on the 
four corners of the altar place and wuth the fifth on the centre 
Thott in the first lines is the altar 

® Thcc the offering ladle / raise * is understood 



THE ATHARVA-VEDA 


{Much of Ihc \llnna-\ccla is dircc.lj dcrucd from the Rig-vcda 
For instance the si\th lijmn m IBook \i\ is the Ptirnsa Sukta, the 
ninetieth hjmn of IBook \ of the Rig-\cda Such hymns are of 
course not clnractcristic of the beliefs in magic of many kinds 
probably largely dc\ eloped bj intercourse with the demon-wor- 
shipping aborigines which is one of tlie cliief features of the 
deterioration of the earlier Aryan faith A few of these spells and 
prayers are quoted here ] 

A spell against Fever 

[The tribes mentioned in tliesc verses seem to bo hostile or 
alien tribes who lived on the borders of the lands in which the 
Aryans dwelt ] 

1 Hence, filled with holy strength let Agni. 
Soma, and Varuna, the Press-stone and the Altar, 

And Grass, and glowing Fuel banish Fever, 
Let hateful things stay at a distance yonder 

2 And thou thyself who makest all men yellow, 
consuming them avith burning heat like Agni, 

Thou, Fever ! then be weak and ineffective. 
Pass hence into realms below or vanish 

7 Go, Fever, to the Mujavans, or farther, to the 
Bahhkas 

Seek a lascivious 6udra girl and seem to shake 
her through and through 

8 Go hence and eat thy kinsmen the Mahavq-ishas 
and Mujavans 

These or those foreign regions we proclaim to 

Fever for his home 

« 
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KE\DI\GS I KOM THE \ED\ 


12 Go Fe\er, ^\lth Con'^umption th\ brother, and 
wnth th\ sister Cough, 

■\nd with th\ nephew Herpes, go nwa\ unto 
that alien folk 

13 Chase Fe\er whether cold or hot, brought b\ 
the summer or the rams, 

Tertian intermittent, or autumnal or continual 

14 We to Gandhans, Mujavan*;, to knga^ and to 
Magadhas 

Hand o\er Fe\er as it were a ser\ant and 
a thmg of price. 

Atlianii ictliT \ 22 1 2 7 s t2 13 1-t 


Amulets 

[\n amulet -^ime object suppo'cd to hate mai,ic iwvters, 
worn as a remedt or pre>er\-iti\ e anainst r\ iK or mi-<hief •-uch as 
dtaeases or witchcraft Plant-, were often used as amule.s ••ucU 
as Annidhati a medicinal chrabinc plant the Av'irf/lur he 
pipal or sacred fig-tree Thfe Aon of the roebuck wasemploved 
to dn\e aw-a\ hereditan disease Lead was u--ed as a charm 
against diseases and screen The following non metrical formula 
describes the power of an amulet 1 

1 Pow er art thou, gi\ e me pow er All hail ’ 

2 ilight art thou, gi\e me might All hail ' 

3 Strength art thou, gt\e me strength \I! hail ' 

4 Life art thou, gi\e me hte All hail ' 

5 Ear art thou gi\ e me hearing Hail ' 

6 E\ e art thou, gi\ e me e\ es All hail ' 

7 Shield an thou, shield me w ell All hail ' 

Atlutnn Zi.dit 11 17 


A prater against him who robs a Brahman 
of his cow 

5 Ot the kshatnwa a\ho taketli to himself this 
Brahman s cow and oppresseth the Brahman, 
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6 The glory, the heroism, and the favouring for- 
tune depart 

7. The energy and vigour, tlie power and might, 
the speech and mental strengtli, the glory and duty , 8 
devotion and princely sway, kingship and people, 
brilliance and honour, and splendour and wealth 

11 All these blessings of a Kshatriya depart from 
him when he oppresseth the Brahman and taketh to 
himself the Brahman’s cow 

17 Therefore the Brahmans’ cow is held inviolable 
by the wise . 

65 So, Goddess’s cow, do thou from him, the 
Brahman’s tyrant, cnmmal, niggard, blasphemer of 
the gods 

66 With hundred-knotted thunderbolt, sharpened 
and edged with razor blades, 

67 Stnke off the shoulders and the head 

68 Snatch thou the hair from off his head, and from 
his body strip the skin 

69 Tear out his sinews, cause his flesh to fall in 
pieces from his frame 

70. Crush thou his bones together, strike and beat 
the marrow out of him 

71 Dislocate all his limbs and joints. 

72 From earth let the carnivorous Agni dnve him, 
let Vayu bum him from mid-air’s broad region, 

73. From heaven let Surj'a drive him and consume 
him. 

Atharva-vcda xii, 5j 


A merchant’s prayer for success in business 

[The prajer is pnmanlv addressed to the 'Merchant Indra,’ 
vho sells blessings to those who make ofifenngs to him Vai5\a- 
nara and jStavedas are epithets applied to Agni ] 

1 I stir and animate the merchant Indra may he 
approach and be our guide and leader 

16 
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READINGS FROM THE VEDA 


Chasing ill will, wild beast, and highway rob- 
ber, may he who hath the power give me riches 

2 The many paths which gods are wont to travel, 
the paths which go between the earth and heaven, 

May they rejoice with me in milk and fatness 
that I may make rich profit by my purchase. 

3 With fuel, Agm ' and with butter, longing, mine 
offering I present for strength and conquest , 

With prayer, so far as I have strength, ador- 
ing — this holy hymn to gain a himdred treasures 

4 Pardon this stubbornness of ours, O Agni, the 
distant pathway which our feet have trodden 

Propitious unto us be sale and barter, may 
interchange of merchandise enrich me 

Accept, ye twain, accordant, this libation 1 Pros- 
perous be our ventures and incomings 

5. The wealth wherewith I carry on my traffic, 
seeking, ye gods ' wealth with the w ealth I offer. 

May this grow more for me, not less O Agm, 
through sacrifice chase those aw’ay who hinder profit ! 

6 The wealth wherewith I carry on my traffic, 
seeking, ye gods ' w'ealth with the wealth I offer 

Herein may Indra, Savitar, and Soma, Praja- 
pati and Agm give me splendour 

7 With reverence we sing thy praise, O Hotar- 
priest Vai^vanara (‘ dear to all men ’) 

Over our children keep thou watch, over our 
bodies, kme, and lives 

^ 8 Still to thee ever will we bring oblation, as to 

a stabled horse, O J atavedas 
'• Joying in food and in the growth of nches may 

we thy servants, Agm, never suffer 

Atharoa-vcda ni 15. 


A Woman’s Love Charm 

1 This is the Apsarases’ love spell, the conquer- 
ing resistless ones’ 
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Sciul the '^pcll forth, je Deities! Let him con- 
<^ 0 ) 111 . uh ]o\ L of me 

2. I pia\. ma% he remember me, think of me, 
lo\ intr md hLlo\ cd 

Send forlli the spell, je Deities' let him con* 
Slime with love of me 

3 Tint he m n think of me, that I may never, 
ne\cr think of him 

bend forth the spell, ye Deities ' Let him con- 
sume with love of me 

4 Mndtitn him, M.iruts, madden him Madden 
him, madden liim, O \ir 

Madden him, Agm, madden liim Let him 
consume with lo\c of me 


■\tltarva vciiit vi 130« 



APPENDIX 1 


Traditions concerning the Origin 
or THE Vedas 

The painstaking research of Dr John Muir has made 
the theories of the origin of the Vedas contained in the 
Sacred Books of the Hinduism accessible to every 
student They are set forth with the Sanskrit passages 
on which they are founded or in which they are express- 
ed in the third volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts 
It is impossible to discuss all these theories here, or 
to quote all the passage beanng on them A careful 
selection of the most important is all that can be attempt- 
ed here 


Traditions m the Hymns 

There are comparatively few statements in the Vedas 
that give any hint of the history of the waters of the 
Vedic Hymns or of the conditions in which their 
ancestors had entered into and settled in north-west 
India But the name of the author of each Hymn is 
presented in the Anukratnanl or index^to the contents 
of each Veda which has been handed down from very 
anaent times The defenders of the eternity of the 
Vedic Hymns argue that these rishis were not and do not 
really claim to be the authors of the Hymns which are 
said to be their words (Muir, Sanskrit Texts, III. 85> 
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APPENDIX I 


‘Thus O Indra, yoker of steeds, ha\e the Gotamas 
made hymns for thee efficaciously ’ 

Rtf’ •ccda 1 Cl 10 

EtCiin viliit AdvniS vardJianiitn brahma stomam 
Gntsamadcisah alran \ 

‘These magnifying prajers, [this] hymn, O A4\nns, 
the Gntsamadas ha\ e made for you ’ 

Rig veda II 39 8 

Adha pn'yam Sfisham Indraya vtanma brahmalnto 
Vfihadukthiid avclcht j 

‘An acceptable and powerful hymn has been uttered 
to Indra by Vnhaduktha, maker of hynms ' 

Rtg veda \ 54 6 

The \erb Takslt is less common It means to form 
by cutting, or by the plane or chisel , to chop, slice, 
fashion out of w'ood as a carpenter does, and so to form 
in the mind or invent Takshaka and Takshait (Tassan 
m Tamil) are tw o Sansknt names for a carpenter From 
this it will be seen that by using this verb the fishi 
thinks of himself as the in\ enter or maker of the Hjonns 
that he utters just as the carpenter is the maker of a 
cart or a plough There is here again no suggestion of 
the later tradition 

Tw'o passages wall be sufficient as examples 
Sandyate Gotamah Indra navyam atakshad brahma 
hanyojanaya iiyadt 1 

Nodhas, descendant of Gotama, fashioned this new' 
hymn for [thee] India ’ 

Rig-vcda I 62 13 

Etam fe stomam iinn-jSia vipro ratham na dhlrah 
svapah ataksham 1 
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‘I. n <siq:o, ha\c fabricated thi-; Iijmn for thee, O 
powerful [diMt\'] , .1*5 a ■skilful workman f.i'ihions a car ’ 

Rtf; \ 2 11 

The % Lvh Jri mean*; to Konerate or beget and there are 
man\ ^va'^'^aiu" in which the n'^hi*; used this simile 
Howo\cr Ia>cr tradition nia\ interpret the phrase it 
indicates tint the icdic poets fuIK believed that they 
themseivis v ore the authors of the H\mns that they 
sung 

1 here is no need to quote manv passages 

Naxait in ston am Afiitayi. dn'ah jljaiiaii! 

vast a/' I liti uf x'aiuJfi nalt 1 

‘ I have geiicnUcd .i nevv^ hvmn to Agni, the falcon of 
the '5k\ , will he not bestow on us we.alth in abundance ? * 

/?<gtci/<rvii 15 4 

SiiiriKiitr It drdya brahnnx jai, adnata x'tprilh [ 

‘ The sages generated .in efficacious production and a 
praver for Indra ' 

Rifi-xi-da \i\ 31 11. 

Astnat it- pratthatyaft JUtaxulo vtcharshanc Ague 
jandim t,usht!iti»i [ 

‘ W ise Agni J.atav edas, I generate a iiv mn for thee who 
receiv cst it w ith fav our ’ 

Rtg-xiiia \iii 43 2. 

Other verbs are used with similar import to conv ey 
the idea that the nshi is the maker of the Hvmn 

Asiitat ul ti stoiiiatii sam/itrionii ratham iia iashiil na 
ityiidi I 

‘ To him (Indra) I send forth a hj mn, as a carpenter 
a car ’ 


Rig-xcdai 61 4 
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The following passage shows most clearh that the 
authors of the mus recogni7ed the part that tlieir own 
mmds pla^ed m the composition of Hjmns 

I»ifi»i sfoviaiti arhcsfi. Jiitcncdasc ratham ivir savt 
maJiLiua luattTshayei 1 hhadru hi iicih pramattr asya 
samsadt Ague sakhyc ma nshanta ta.iam itreer [ 

‘ Let us wath our intellect construct (or send forth) 
like a car, this h\ann for the adorable Jata\edas, for his 
wasdom is fa\ourable to us in the assemblv Agm m 
thi friendship nia^ w e ne\ er suffer ' 

Rtg-icdai 94 I 

The idea that the h\mns were altogetlier their owai 
work seems howe\er alwa\s foreign to the nshis 

Some h\anns ask for or acknowledge duine assistance 
just as poets of all nations often do One poet sa\ s 
Iiidra lunln viaJt^ant jli.attim ichcha chodn\a 
dht^aitt a^aso tta dhiTriim ( Yai ktiicha aham H'dyiir 
tdaiii vadUmi taj jitshasva kndht iitif dcvainntani \ 

‘ O God (Indra), ha^ e merc\ , gl^ e me m\ daih bread , 
sharpen mv mind, like the edge of an iron instrument 
\\'hate\er I now ma;\ utter, longing for thee, do thou 
accept it , gi\ e me disane proteebon ’ 

Rig-\rcila \~i 47 10 

Direct di\aue inspiration is asserted 
Sti pratnathd Ka\i-vrtdhah hidro ^.dkas^cr \.ak- 
shatnh 1 

Indra was of old the promoter of the poet, and the 
augmenter of the song * 

Rtg-vcJa \iu 52 4 

From these, and from manv other passages it maj 
fairlj be reasoned that at the time when the Hnnns w ere 
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composed their authors while considering themselves as 
rendenng sen ice specially pleasing to the Gods by 
composing Hymns, certainly considered those Hymns 
■to be their ovti work 

One notable text in the Rig-veda which refers to 
tlie creation of the Vedas occurs in the Tenth Book 
in the well known Ninetieth Hymn called the Purusa 
Sukta The Tenth Book is generally believed to con- 
tain Hymns of much later date than the precedmg Books 
so that there is reason to doubt whetlier a tradition 
in the Purusa Sukta is to be taken as *of very ancient 
authority Professor* Macdonell says it is one df the 
very latest poems of the Rigvedic age , for it presup- 
poses a knowledge of the three Vedas, to which it refers 
by their names, and it also mentions the four castes 
It describes the creation of the universe by the gods 
out of the body of a primeval giant with a thousand 
heads ‘The act of creation is treated as a sacnficial 
rite, the original man being conceived as a victim, the 
parts of which when cut up become portions of the 
universe His head, we are told, became the sky, his 
navel the air, his feet the earth, while from his mind 
■sprang the Moon, from his eye the Sun, from his breath 
the wind ’ ' 

The Hymn has been quoted m full on pages IbS-d 
The verse that relates to the origin of the Vedas states 
that the Rig, Sama and Yajur Vedas were bom from the 
sacrifice It does not mention the Athar\a-veda 

Tasmcfd yajiiitt sarva-Uatah nchah sdincfiit jajmre t 
■chandifiiist jajiiire tasmcid yajiis fasnuJd ajayata | 


* Macdonell, Sa$tskrit Lttcrafurc, p 133 
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‘From that unnersal sacrifice were born the Rich 
and Saman verses the metres w'cre bom from it the 
Yajush was created ’ 

Rig veda K 90 9 

New and Old Hymns 

Dr Muir quotes more than fifty passages to show' that 
the authors of the Vedic liymns themsel\es recognised 
that some hymns were new and some were old Ihis 
alone pro\es that the tradition of the eternitv of these 
hjmns had no place in the thought of the Vedic poets 
themsehes It will be sufficient to quote one or two 
of these verses 

The fishis believed that the Gods w’ould be better 
pleased if their praises were celebrated in new, and 
perhaps more elaborate compositions, than if older and 
possibly ruder, prayers had been repealed 
S(i nah stavCltiah iTbliara guyairi-ita iicix'Tya'iif 1 
raytiit vJravanin tshant j 

Glorified by our newest hjmn, do thou bring to us 
wealth and food with progeny ’ 

Rig vedtT 1 12 11 

Tnn pnrvaya iiividii hnwalic vayaiii Dliogaiit Miticiii 
Aciiftm DaksJiaii A-indhain ityddi 1 

We ln^oke w'lth an ancient hvmn Bhaga Milra, 
Aditi, Daksha, Asndh ’ 

Rig \.cd([ 1 89 3 

1 ah parvyabhtr uta vfltauabhu gTfbhir vdvpdlto 
gnuataiit nshruciiit 1 

He (Indra) who grew' though the ancient and modem 
hymns of lauding rishis ’ 


Rig veda M 44 13 
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A sakhclyah subardngJiatn dhentnn ajad/ivam upa 
navyasd vachah | 

Friends, drive hither the milch cow with a new hymn ^ 

Rtg-veda vi 48 11 

Nil itavyasc iiavtyasc sflkfaya sddhaya pathdli [ 
pratiia-vad rochaya ruchah | 

‘ Prepare (O Soma) the paths for our newest, most 
recent hymn , and, as of old, cause the lights to shine ’ 

Rtg-veda i\ 9 8 


Traditions in the Atharva-veda 

Several traditions find expression m the hymns of the 
Atharva veda 

I The seventh hymn of the tenth mapdala of the 
Atharva-veda m a somewhat similar way to the Purusa 
Sukta of the Rig veda identifies Skambha with the 
universe and describes all things as derived from him. 
All four vedas are mentioned in it 

Yasindd gtcho apatakshau yajur yasindd apcfka- 
shaii I sdfudnt yasya lomdnt atharvctugirass mnk- 
ham I Skambham tarn brilJit kcrtainah svtd eva salt | 

‘ Declare w^ho is that Skambha from whom they cut 
off the Rich verses, from whom they scraped off the 
Yajush, of whom the Saman verses are the hairs, and the 
verses of the Atharvan and the Angiras tlie mouth ’ 

Atharva veda x 7 20 

II The seventh hymn of the eleventh mandala of the 
Athar\^-veda is aglonfication of Uchchhishta, the ‘residue 
of sacrifice ’ It states that the Vedas sprung from the 

Leavings of Sacrifice ’ 
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Rtchah samcint chhandamst purnnam 3 njiishil saha 1 
UcJichhishfcfj jajtnrc sana dm dciclJ: dmsnfah j 

‘ From the Iea\nngs of the sacnfice sprung the Rich and 
Saman \ erses, the metres, the Purana wnth the \ ajush, 
and all the gods i;\ho dwell in the skj ’ 

Athanra ■cciia xi 7 2 t 

III Another tradition m the same Veda sa> s that the 
Vedas sprung from Indra, and he sprung from them 

Sa vai rigbJno aja^ata tasmiid ncho ajdyanfa 1 

‘ Indra sprung from the Rich \ erses , the Rich \ erses 
sprung from him ' 

Athanc-vctia xui 4 3S 

IV A \erse in a later book states that the Vedas 
sprung from Time 

KcdSd rtchah samhha~<.an ^ajtth kilhld ajayata | 

From Time the Rich \ erses sprung, the Yajush 
sprung from Time ’ 

Atharca tcda mx 54 3 

Traditions in the Brahmanas 

It IS impossible to sa\ definiteh at x\hat dates the 
various Brahmanas i\ ere composed Both thej and the 
Athar\a-\eda belong to the same penod and both are 
much later than the Rig-xeda The penod when the 
Brahmanas were composed maj hois ex er mth some 
reason be said to end about 600 B c , but, of course, 
the> contain traditions earher than that date 

1 The Taithrija Brahmana closelx connected mth 
the text of the Black (Kpshna) Yajur-\eda, is one of the 
•earhest Brahmanas, while the Satapatha Brahmana is of 
later date, perhaps one of the latest of them ^ One or 

Macdonell Sanskrit Literature, p 203 
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two quotations from them amU show the character of the 
beliefs concerning the ongm of the ^’edas that had 
become current dunng the Brahmanic penod and that 
were embodied in and endorsed b> them 

II Two passages max be cited from the Taittirlya 
Brahmana The first is a eulogy' of Vach, the goddess 
of speech She is declared to be the motlier of the 
Vedas 

Vc 7 g aksharam prathamajH nfasya vedclunm vidtS 
amriiasya iiabhth | sil no jushiitnl upa ^ajnani < 7 gad 
avmitJ dcvT suhavJ me astii | yilm nsJiayo mantra-knto 
mamshtuah aiivaichhatt devas tapasc! sramcua 1 

‘ Vach IS an imperishable thing and the first-bom of the 
ceremonial, the mother of the Vedas, and the centre- 
point of immortality Delighting m us, she came to the 
sacnfice May the protecting goddess be read\ to listen 
to my inxocation — she whom the wise nshis, the com- 
posers of hxmns, the gods, sought b\ austere ferxour 
and by labonous devotion 

Taittirlya Brdhmana ii S S 5 

III The other passage is an example of the grotesque 
sy mbohsm that surpnses the reader of die Sacred Books 
It statfes that the Vedas are the hair of Prajapati’s 
beard 

PreijSpaier vat etdnt imairiitti yad vedah | 

TaifftrJya Brdhmaiia m 3 9 t 

IV Of the two passages quoted here from the later 
Satapatha Brahmana, the first is mterestmg for the 
figure of speech and for its assertion that the ^’edas were 
dug from the mind-ocean by' the labour of the gods, the 
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cufls, ■who are not of supreme rank In the other passage 
the Vedas are called the breathings of the Great Being 
and classed wnth ^\orks like the siitras ■which are generally 
considered to be merelj human compositions {patiru- 
shcya) ■wuthout independent authority 

Matio vai savitidrah ] tnattaso vai sanmdriid vilclid 
‘‘blirya devils tra^tin vtdhyiittt mrakhanan \ 

‘Mind is the Ocean From the mind ocean, iMth 
speech for a shovel, the gods dug out the triple Vedic 
science ’ 

$aiapatha BrJhmana 5 2 52 

Sa yatJia Srdrcdhagner ahJtynhifdf pnthag dhiimSh 
viiiticharanti evam vai are 'sya mahafo bhntasya 
msvasitam etad yad rtgvcdo ^ajurvedali silmavcdo 
'tharvangtrasah itthcisah pttratiain vtdyd upantshadah 
dlokalt snfrdiiy aiiuv^dkhySuStn vydkhydttdut asyatva 
etSnt sarvSm niivasitant | 

‘ As from a fire made of moist ■w ood various modifica- 
tions of smoke proceed, so is the breathing of this Great 
Bemg the Rig veda, the Ya]ur-\ eda, the Sama-% eda, 
the Athaiw^angirasas, the Itihasas, Puranas, Science, the 
Upamshads, Slokas, aphonsms, comments of different 
kinds — all these are his breathings ’ 

Satapatha Brahniana xiv 5 4 10 


Traditions in the Upamshads 

_ The earher Upamshads ■wrere composed approximately 
between 600 and 480 B c The teachmg in them is 
generally philosophic The traditions of the past are 
used to illustrate metaphysical ideas, and are repeated as 
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s>nilio!ic of c'^oteric tnith Thus in the Chhandogj-a 
Upanishad Pratfipati is said to ha\e produced the three 
Vcdaii thiouRli the fire, lhcA\ind and the light of the sun 

Praj{ll>attr lolan ahinaiapai 1 tcsJiani tapyaiiidnu- 
iiilDi ras(7»i prdbnhad afitttm pnthivydh vayum anta 
rif,’tltd<! (Idtfsaiit divali ) sa c/r7s fttro duvaioh ahhya- 
iapat 1 idtcitn iapvoniuitdiiam prdhuhad agiier 

rttho iiI\or ^(rjtnittlit adiiydt\ sa ctam iiayJm 

vtdydi): abhy aiapat 1 ttxsyds iapyamuitdynb rasdn pm- 
hriltad bhui itt ngbbyo bittivar iti yajiirhJiyah svar til 
mmabhyah j 

‘ Prajapati infused warmth into the worlds, and from 
them so heated he drew forth their essences, viz Agm 
(fire) from the earth, Viiyu (wind) from the air, and 
Surya (the sun) from the sky He infused warmth into 
these three deities,, and from them so heated he drew 
forth their essences, — from Agm the Rich verses, from 
Vayu the Yajush verses, and from Surya the Saman 
xerses He then infused heat into this triple science 
and from it so heated he drew fortli its essences, — from 
Rich xerses the syllable bhfih, from Yajush verses, 
bhuvali, and from Saman verses svar ’ 

Chhandogyci Upamshad iv 17 1, 3. 


Manu’s account 

Manu assigns the same origin to the Vedas in his 
account of creation 

Sarveshdm tu sa iiUmdut karmdni cha pfithak 
Ptdhak j Veda-^abdebhya cvcldau p^itliak samsthdi 
cha ntrmamc 1 karmdtviauam cha devilndtn so 's^ijat 
PmntiiStn prabhtih j sddhyStidm chagattam sttkshmam 
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yajitain cJiciiva sauutanam | Agiit viiyu-ravibhyns tu 
trayam brahma saiidtaiiam | dudoha yajiia-siddhyar- 
tham fig-yajiiJi-sdnia-lalshanavt \ 

‘ He (Brahma) in the beginning fashioned from the 
words of the Veda the several names, functions and 
separate conditions of all [creatures] That Lord also 
created the subtile host of actne and liMng deities, and 
of Sadhyas, and eternal sacrifice And, m order to the 
performance of sacrifice, he drew forth from Agni, from 
Vavu, and from Surj'a, the triple eternal Veda, distin- 
guished as Rich, Yajush and Saman ' 

MiTitava tihaniia-scJstra i 20. 23 

The Mahabharata 

Sarasvati may be said to ha^e taken the place of 
Vach in later Hindu mythology', and the klahabharata 
calls Sai asvati the tnofhci of the Vedas 

Veddiictm vidtaram paiya mat-sthum devTin Saras- 
vathn I 

Behold Sarasvati, mother of the Vedas, abiding in me 
Mahabharata, $aiiti-parva 12 920. 

The Harivamsa 

The Harn'amsa, the nineteenth or supplementary 
book of the Mahabharata, gives a different tradition 

The Gavatri, quoted on page 1S6, is the most famous 
of Hindu prayers It is repeated to this day by e^ ery 
Brahman in India in his morning prayers All kinds of 
mystic properties are ascribed to the Gayatrl, and the 
Hanvamsa contains a verse which states that the Vedas 
were produced from the Gayatri 
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Tato ’snjad va: irtpadam gdyatrlin veda-miitaram | 
Aknroch chaiva chafttro vcdan gayatn-sambhavan | 
After framing the world, Brahma ‘ next created the 
Gayatrl of three lines, mother of the Vedas, and also the 
four Vedas Mhich sprung from the Gayatri ’ 

Hanvamsa H, 516 


Statements in the Puranas 

The Puranas gn e different accounts of the origin of 
the Vedas, in harmony with later developments of 
Hinduism For instance, in one passage the Vishnu 
Purana identifies the tliree Vedas, omitting the AthaiX’^a- 
veda, w'lth Vishnu 

Sa nu-tnayah sa sdmamayah sa chdtmd sa 
yajitriiiayah | t tg-yajuU-saina-sdiStina sa evdtiitd^arl- 
rtnain | 

‘ He IS composed of tlie Rich, of the Saman, of the 
Yajush , he is the soul, consisting of tlie essence of the 
i^iich, Yajush and Saman, he is the soul of embodied 
spirits ’ 

Vishnu Purducz m 3 19 

On the other hand, the Bhaga^ ata Purana says in one 
place that the "^^edas issued from the mouth of Brahma 
the Creator 

Kadilchid dhyciyatah siasJitur vedcih dsain^ cJiatur- 
iiiukhnt i lathani sraksJiydniy ahaiii lokan samavetdit 
yathii pure! | Rig-yajtih-sdmd tJiarvdkhydn veddn 

purvddibhir luulhaih | ^astiaiii rjydnt sftifi-sfomain 
prdyasclitffain vyadlicit kranidt 

‘ Once the Vedas sprung from the four-faced Creator, 
as he wns meditating “ how'^ shall I create the aggregate 
17 
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-ft'orlds as before ? ” He formed from his eastern 
and other mouths the Vedas called Rich, Yajush, Saman 
and Atharv'an, together with praise, sacnfice, hymns, 
and expiation ’ 

Bhiigavaia PiiriJna m 12, 34 and 37 

The Vtshnii Purdna (i 5, 48ff) gi\es the same expla- 
nation, with details as to the particular mouth of Brahma 
by which each Veda was uttered 
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The Metres of the Vedas 

While Greek Prosody makes the ‘ foot ’ the unit in its 
metrical systems, and while in later Sansknt the quantity 
of every syllable in each line was fixed in all metres 
Vedic prosody is less formal The Vedic ‘ foot ’ or 
‘ pada ’ like the foot of a quadruped, means a quarter- 
verse because the ordinary Vedic verse contains four 
lines ^ A pada may have eight, eleven or twelve 
syllables The Rich is a stanza generally formed of 
three or four lines There are altogether fifteen differ- 
ent metres, but only seven are at all common As a 
rule the whole of one hymn is in the same metre 
throughout, but sometimes different parts of a hymn are 
in verses of different metres One hymn in Book I 
contains verses in nine different metres 

As regards quantity the first syllables of the line are 
not defined strictly, but generally, though not always, the 
last four syllables are of fixed length In the eight and 
twelve syllable verses these syllables are iambic (short 
and long) and trochaic (long and short) in lines of eleven 
syllables 

Max Muller gives a list, according to ^aunaka, of the 
metres employed in the Rig veda The number of 
verses in which the principal occur are as follows 

* Macdonell, Saitskrit Literature, p 55 Vedic Index, i 516 
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Trsur^bs -255:Ga\-atri JI-51 Jt.ciu 1,5-$ A"U5^- 
tubb S55 Usbn’b 3-1 Pankti 312 \'tu-io-5, S-?. 

toxi 10 40? 

.Arc cr* Scr^tr * L n. p El 

Exrxio es of c'e o' tv o of the nest con-ron fonrs 
vnlt be o'* interest to the stocent 

The Gayatri — ThiS is a coh'to"’ metre o-’e-fo_rth of 
tne Ri 5 -\eaa be mg in tris metre It is so called be- 
canse the Gl>“itr the most sacred te,\t in tre Venas, is 
composed m it. It coattuas tnree lines o"' eignt s\ ilab^es. 
Tne drst bj-nn is in this met'e The tonoming is the 
first ^ erse 

.Agf r 'It ^ rroj’ fr 
Ycjt'asyc: ucvat rizi-iir ' 

Ho^i^rrr rr^r im/ tl'rr an 

Mscconeu renders tuts \erse in lines closely resem- 
bling tne o-ginrJ 

‘ I praise .Agni comesne pnest 
God minister of sacnfice. 

Herald most procLgrJ o'- -stealtn 

.Annshtnbfa — This contams iour lines of eight s> ilables 
each like the three hnes of the Ga\atrl It is novr 
genemll^ cailea tne Slof:r and in post A'edic times took 
tne pla.ee of the Ga\atri The foUovong is an example ^ 
Sr*ts7 tTcr o S ui^>:tst t 
DcvS> Agt ^ ■c Cl 
TCr roi laas^c § rcat as 
Tra\astT-r safen it •cai c 

.Agni the wise gods iena an ear to their ivorshipper. 
God with the nidd\ sreeos a no lorest praise bring 
hither those tnree ana thirtj 


ivtg-VtCe 1 -r5 2. 
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Tnshtobh — About two-fiftbs of the eda are com- 
posed m the Trishtubh metre It consists of four lines of 
ele\ en S} babies Tlie name means three steps, one short 
and t\\ 0 long The follow mg is an example 
AnSrambhanciad muraycihcfitt 
Aniisihdnc a^tabhauc samudre ! 

Yad a^vtncT tlhutlmr Bhujyum astGin 
^ataritrGiu iiavaiit Gtastltw&iusam j 
‘ Ye put forth your vigour m the ocean, w'hich offers no 
stay, or standing place, or support, w'hen he bore Bhujyu to 
his home, standing on a ship propelled by a hundred oars ’ 

Rtgvcdai 1)6 5 

Jagati — This metre of four tw'elve-syllable lines is said 
to ‘ express the idea of cattle Any one who wushes for 
W’ealth in cattle must use it ’ Example 
Na tarn rGjanav adtfe kutai chana iia 
Amho aiiioti dtirifant iiakti hJtayaiit \ 

Yam Ai>x'iiiG sitltax'G t iidiavarftanT 
Puroraiham knttitfJtalt patnya saJia | 

‘ Neither distress, nor calamity, nor fear, O ye two 
kings, whom none may check or stay, from any quarter 
assails the man wdiom ye Asvins, swift to hear, along 
^Ylth (your) w'lfe, cause to lead the van m his car ’ 

Rtg vcda \ 39 11 

The Aryan had a firm belief in the powder of the 
rightly pronounced prayer to secure its aim This 
appears m the way m which the gods are addressed in 
some of the hymns It also underlies the w'orship of 
the goddess Vach As the more elaborate system of 
Brahmamcal Hinduism arose a complete science of the 
mysterious values of the vanous metres used in the 
hymns w'as formulated 
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In his introduction to that Brahmanas Dr Haug sum- 
manzes the teaching of the Brahmanas on the subject 
He points out that the pouer of the Hotfi priest at a 
sacnfice lay in his being able to use the sacred n ords 
frequently personified by Vach The sacred ^\ords, 
pronounced rightly by the Hotri priest, effect, by the 
innate power of Vach, the spiritual birth of the sacnficer, 
shape his body, secure heaien for him, cause him to 
live a hundred years, and procure him wealth and off- 
spring, wall Slav his enemies and destroy the conse- 
quences of his sms But pronounced against a man by 
the pnest or his enemies w'ords wall curse him unless he 
finds other words more powerful to counteract the hostile 
spell This influence lies mainly m the form or metre m 
which the given words are uttered, hence the importance 
of metre, terms and words Each metre is specially 
influential in the secunng of some particular boon 

The Gayatri metre is the most sacred, and is the pro- 
per metre for Agni, the God of fire, and chaplain of the 
gods It expresses the idea of Brahma therefore the 
sacnficer must use it when he washes an> thing closely 
connected with Brahma, such as acquirement of sacred 
knowledge, and the thorough understanding off all pro- 
blems of theology The Tnshtubh expresses the idea of 
strength and royal pow er , thence it is the proper metre 
by which Indra, the king of the gods, is to be in\ oked 
Any one wishing to obtain strength and royal power, 
especially a Kshattnya, must use it A vanetv of it, 
the Ushnih metre of twenty eight syllables, is to be 
employed by a sacnficer W'ho aspires for longevity, for 
‘twenty-eight’ is the symbol of hfe The Jagati ex- 
presses the idea of cattle He who washes for w'ealth m 
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VeDIC SVNSKRI'f 

Whether the Vedic hvmns present to us the language 
of the early Arj'ans as they actually used it in their daily 
speech, or -whether it was a refined poetical dialect e\ en 
in early days, as was classical Sanskrit assuredh in 
later times, there is not sufficient e\ idence to decide 
Probably neither assertion is altogether true Some of 
the hymns are nearer to the actual life of tlie people than 
others, more speculative, can be In some there are 
Tvhat seem to be thoroughly colloquial expressions 
Others are the carefully expressed utterances of thinkers 
who have follow ed generations of thinkers 

On one point how'ever, there can be no doubt 
Generally speaking the language of the Vedas represents 
a stage in which Sanskrit is still verj' like the language 
of the old Persian Avesta, a stage in which the Annans 
of Iran and the Aryans of the Panjab have still much in 
common m their speech And the language of the Indian 
Aryans is simpler, more direct, less trammelled by 
grammatical conventions than the Sanskrit of later days 
The subject has been carefully investigated by San- 
skrit grammanans, both European and Indians The 
greatest of Indian Sanskrit grammarians Panini con 
stantly recognizes differences betw een the ancient and the 
more modem dialects 
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!Muir ^ gi\ es the following among other examples of 
the differences of Vedic from later Sansknt 

Vcdic Text 

Vdyav dyaht dcri ^ata line soindJi at anki itdJi | teshdni 
pdJtt sntdht Jiavatnll 

Modern Sanskrit 

Vdyav dydht dar^anJya tine soind/t atanki tfdli — 
teshdm ptba srttiti ha-vainW 

* Come, O Vayu, these somas are prepared Dnnk 
of them , hear our m\ ocation ’ 

Rtg-vecia 1 2 1 

Here it \\ ill be obsen ed that four Vedic words dar^ata, 
arankfitah, pain, Grudin, differ from the modem Sansknt 
fonns 

The student will also find it useful to consult P 
Peterson’s Hyn/ns /ro/« tJie Rig-veda, Bomba}^ 1900 


* Muik, Saiistnt Tc\ts, \oI u, p 205 
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The Contents of the Rig Veda 


Ancient scholars most carefully enumerated m syste- 
matic indexes, called AnukramanTs, the number of t erses, 
the poets, the deities and the metres of e\ er> hymn in 
the Vedas 

As early as about 600 B C everv verse, e\ ery word, 
every syllable had been carefully counted The number 
of verses m the Rig-veda vanes from 10,402 to 10,622 , 
that of the^inf«s or uords, is 153,826 , that of the sylla- 
bles, 432,000 

In the ordinary recension of the Rlg-^ eda, that of the 
^akalas there are 1,017 himins, with ele\ en supplementary 
hymns called Valakhilyas added to the Eighth Book 
The recension of the Vashkalas seems to have been 
the same as that of the ^akalas, but contained eight 
additional hymns, bnnging up the total to 1,025 

Max MoUer gives the following statistics for the Rig- 
veda from Saunaka’s Anukramani — 


Books Sub sections 

(Mandalas) (Anu\ 3kas) 


The 1st contains 24 


2nd , 4 

3rd 5 

4th 5 

5th 6 


Hymns 
(Sfiktas) 
and 191 

. 43 

62 
5S 
S7 

. 75 
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Books 

Sub sections 


Hymns 

(Mmdilas) 

(Anuv “ikas) 


(Sfiktas) 

The 7th contains 6 

and 

104 

Sth 

10 

1 1 

92 (-4 11 Vfdakh- 
ilyas) 

,, 9th 

7 

1 1 

114 

1. 10th 

12 

I » 

191 

The 10 ha\e 

85 

and 

1017 + 11 = 1028 


Mandala I 



This IS called the book of the ^atarchms, that is of a 
hundred or a large indefinite number of authors of 
verses 

Of the hymns fortj -four are specially addressed to 
Indra, forty-three to Agni, fifteen to the Alvins, eleven 
to the Maruts, nine to the Vi^vedevas, four each to 
Ushas and the Ribhus, three to Heaven and Earth, 
etc Other hymns are addressed to gods conjointly, 
as Indra and Agni, Mitra and Varuna Two hymns are 
addressed to the Horse, one is m praise of Food 

Mandala II 

This book contains only forty three hymns It is com- 
monl}'^ called the Book of Gpitsamada, as nearly all tlie 
hymns are ascnbed to that Rishi 

Fourteen of the hymns are addressed to Indra, tv^o of 
them m the form of the Kapinjala, a kind of partridge, 
and nine to Agni 


Mandala III 


This book contains sixt^ -tv o hymns, ascribed to 
the rishi Vi^vamitra, or to members of his familj It is 
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said that he was born a Kshatnya, but by virtue of his 
intense austerities he raised himself to the Brahman 
caste 

The nshis who wrote the hymns were not always 
friendly with one another ‘ Especially prominent,' 
says Weber, * is the enmity between the families of 
Vasisfha and Vi^vamitra, which runs through all Vedic 
antiquity, continues to play an important part in the epic, 
and IS kept up to the latest times , so that, for example, 
a commentator of the Veda who claims to be descended 
from Vasistha, leaves passages unexpounded m which 
the latter is stated to have had a curse imprecated upon 
him ’ 


MANDALA IV 

This book contains fifty-eight hymns The first forty- 
one are ascribed to the nslii Vamadeva, son of Gotama , 
so also are the last fourteen Twelve are addressed 
specially to Indra, and eleven to Agni 


Mandala V 

This book contains eighty seven hymns Of these 
twenty one are addressed to Agni, eleven to Mitra and 
Vanina, nine each to Indra, the Maruts and Vi^vedevas, 
and SIX to the ASvins 


Mandala VI 

The rishi of this book is Bharadvaja, to whom, with 
few exceptions, all the hymns are attributed It contains 
seventy five hymns To Indra twenty one hymns are 
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addressed, to \pni, thirteen , to Pushan, fi\e , to the Vi^- 
\ede\as, four 


i\r \NDAL\ VII 

All the In mns of this book are ascribed to the rishi 
Vasis^lia, \\ith ^\honl Ins sons are associated as the 
seers ot parts of two In mns There are 104 hvmns, of 
which fourteen are addressed to Indra, thirteen to Agni, 
eight to the \sMns, se\en each to Ushas and the 
^I^\edc^as, four to \’'anma, and one to frogs The 
pre\ ailing metre is Trishtub 

Mandela VIII 

This book is b\ a ^arlet\ of authors It contains 
ninetj two In mns, with ele\en called Valakhiha or 
supplcmentarj In mns Of the h>mns thirty-six are 
addressed to Indra, cle\ en to Agni, e to the Vi^\ edeA as, . 
and three to the Maruts 

hRNDALA IX 

This book contains 114 hymns Except one to the 
Apris and tA\ o in w Inch Soma is m\ oked conjointly, all 
the hymns are addressed to Soma Ea en in the hymn 
to the Apris the attributes of Agni are transferred to 
Soma He is addressed as Paaamana, representing the 
juice as it flow s through the w ool w Inch w as used to 
strain it and thus punf j it The hr mns w ere intended 
to be sung while this process is going on There are 
r erj manj repetitions m the book 
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Mandala X 

This book contains 191 hj-mns To Indra thirtj four 
axe addressed, to Agni twenty five, to tlie Visvede\as 
twenty-two There are hjmns on creation and se\cral 
to be used as cliarms to cure sickness, to remo\e rivals, 
to prevent miscarriage, etc The book includes some of 
the latest hymns in the Rig veda Se\ eral of the hymns 
are ascribed to gods, as if the real authors washed by this 
device to conceal their late origin 



APPENDIX V 

Contents of the Sama-veda 

It is not possible to present any summansed statement 
of the contents of the Sama-veda as the hymns are 
arranged entirely for ritual purposes as they were to be 
chanted by the Udgatar priests at the Soma sacnfices 
and no order of subjects is observed The text is 
divided into two parts, the first containing gix books, the 
latter eight. 
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The Contents or the YAjUR\EEA 

The White Yajur veda, or collection of hymns for the use 
of the Adhvaryu priests, as guen m the recension kno^\n , 
as the White Ya]ur-veda, or Vajasaneya consists of forty 
books Almost half are taken from the Rig veda or 
Atharva-veda and are metrical N early equal in quantity 
are the Ya]us texts, or sacrificial formulae, composed 
m prose and long passages, such as the lists of victims 
to be dedicated at the A^vamedha and the Purusamedha 
which are m the simplest prose 

Books I and II contain the texts and formulae required 
at the New and Full Moon Sacrifices Book III those 
for the morning and evening oblation of milk , Books 
IV-VIII those for Soma sacnfices in general, Books 
IX X for Vajapeya or Cup of Victory and the Rajasuya 
or Inauguration of a king, two variations of the Soma 
sacrifice 

Books XI XVIII give formulae for the constructions 
of altars or hearths for the various sacrificial fires , 
Books XIX XX those for the sacrifice instituted to 
expiate the evil effect of excessive soma dnnkmg, the 
Sauterimam , Books XXII XXV contain the formulae 
for the A^vamedha Books XXV I -XXIX contain sup- 
plementary formulae for the sacnfices already dealt 
with 
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Books XXX and XXXI treat of the Human sacrifice, 
the Purusamedha Books XXXII-XXXIV deal with 
the Sarvamedha sacrifice for universal prosperity Book 
XXXV contains chiefly formulae to be used at funeral 
ceremonies Books XXXVI-XXXIX contain prayers 
and formulae to be used at the Pravargya ceremony, 
prehminarj'' to the Soma sacrifice 

Book XL is a sort of Upauishad not connected directly 
with any sacrifice 
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The Contents or the Atharva-veda 

The following extract from Griffith’s preface to his 
translation of the Athar\'a veda w ill show the general 
contents of that Veda 

‘The Atharva-veda Sanhita or Collection' is divided 
into twenty Kandas, Books or Sections, containing some 
760 hymns and about 6,000 verses In Books I'VII 
the hymns or pieces are arranged according to the num- 
ber of their verses, without any reference to their subjects 
or the nature of their contents The hymns of Book I 
contain on an average four verses each , those of Book 
II, five, those of III, six, those of IV, seven, those 
of V, from eight to eighteen, those of VI, three, those 
of VII, many single verses and upwards to eleven 
Books VIII-XX contain longer pieces, some of which 
extend to fifty, sixty, seventy, and even eighty verses 
In Books I-XIII the contents are of the most hetero- 
geneous descnption with no attempt at any kind of system- 
atic arrangement of subjects They consist pnncipally 
of prayers, formulas and charms for protection against 
evil spirits of all sorts and kinds, against sorcerers and 
sorceresses, diseases, snakes, and other noxious creatures, 
of benedictions and imprecations, invocations of magical 
herbs, prayers for children and long life, for general and 
special protection and prosperity, success in love, trade 
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nml pirnhltiifr, together \\ith fomnila'; to be employed in 
.ill Kmck of (lonie‘'iic occurrences In books XIV- 
WIll the subj( rts are ‘.teiinlicnih arranged, XIV 
treating of imrrngo ceremonies, XV of the glorification 
of iIk \ r.'itNa or religion*' wandering mendicant, XVI 
and X\ 11 of cirtain conjurations, XVIII of funeral 
ritts and the ofTiring of ob*.c(iunl cakes to the Manes or 
spirits of departed ancestors I^ook XIX contains a 
sonuwliat misci 11 ineoiis collection of supplementarj' 
In inns Hook \\ consists — uith the exception of what 
is called the Kunt'ipa Section, comprising hxmns 127- 
136 — of pit CCS addressed to Indra and taken entirely 
from the Kig \cda 1 hese two books, which are not 
noticed in the \thar\a \eda PnitK'ikhja — a ^ammatical 
treatise on the phonetic changes of words in the text — 
are manifesth a later addition to the collection Many 
of the \tliar\a livmns reappear in the Rigneda, about 
one seventh of tlie collection, sometimes unchanged and 
sometimes with important variations, being found in the 
older compilation Interspersed in scv^eral of the books 
arc pieces of varving length, consisting of curious cosmo- 
logical and 1113 stico theological speculations which are 
not without interest as containing the germs of religious 
and philosophical doctrines afterwards fully dev'cloped m 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
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and Soma 86 hjmn to 
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Puramdhi 11 
PurSnas 25 133 
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Pumsa, 72 165 
Purusa medha 123-131, cl6G 
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Rosen, Friedrich, 21 

Kome. 49. 53, 121 

Roth, 23 

Rudra and Pushan, GS 
Rudra 

and Pushan, 68 
account of, 76-78 
hjmn to, quoted, 190 
Rudras, see Maruts, Vritra 

Gan- 


:§n\ ism, 169 SeeSi\a 
S'lkalns, 42 
Sakti-worship, 91 
Sakuntah, 20 

Silt not mentioned in R V , 8 
SdtiuTtn, 26 
S'lma \eda 

editions and translations! 
22ff 

composition of, 28, 87, 271 
re.ading from, 236 
Sambara, 182 
Samintd, 25, 34 
Samitri priest, 108 
Sainsdra, 158 
Sanjnl, 66 
Sanskrit, 20, 264 
Santals, 4 

Sapatnibadhanam, 234 
Saram4, 231f 
Saranju tl\e dawn, 87, 94 
Sams\atl (river), 4 
Sarasvati (goddess), 90-1 
Sarcosicnitiia vimnialc (soma), 
84 

Sarva darsana samgraha, 22 
S<Htra, 42 
Satinanda, 8 

Satapatha-brlhmana, 33, 49, 
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Sacerdotalisvi, see Sacrifice 
bacrifice 


recurring, 40 

sacrifices of the Arj'ans, 1040" 
of human beings in modern 
. bmes, I23fr 
efficiencj oT, ic3ff 
decline of sacnficial w orship. 


Sacrificial instruments, 98, 111, 
201 

Sad^ja. 117 
oadhjas, 166 

Sagaisha Seth, legend of, 124£f 
?3gar Isle, 127 
Saiva siddhantin, 137 


119, 254 

on human sacrifice, 132 
on divmitv of the Brahman, 
164 

^atakratu«=Indra, 16 
^atarchins, 41, 267 
SaiT, 13, 127 
^aunaka, 259 

Savitar — Savitn, 11, descnbed, 
66, 67 

Iijmn to, quoted, 191 
Savitrl, see GSyatri 
Sfl>ana Acliarja, 22, 65, 66, 140, 
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Scott. H R , 124 
Schroeder, L v on, 23 
St., scv Dravidian root, 76 
Selaija, legend of sacrifice of, 
12411 
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Serpent worship, 97 
Ships, 10 
§iksh5. 10«’ 

Sin m the \eda, 149 
Sindhu, 4 
Smlvnlt, 140 
itpriit, 140 

Siinah-{]cvah, phallus worship 
pers, 6 
Sit5, 144 

Siva, etymologj and meaning, 
76, 7S 

Si\a, 6 52, 135, 137 171 
trident of, 66 

andRudm 77 andlv.!!Lma,93, 
Nadar5ja, 171 
Skandha purSna, 67 
Sla\'s, 10 so 
SmSrtta Siltras, 25, 38 
Smitlis, 9 

Smriti 8.25 37 42 
Soma (deiti), 56 72 
and other gods 85 
account of, 83-87 
onginof, 86 
passes aw a> 161^ 
hjmn to, quoted, 192f 
Sowa-]uice, 9 55 
Indra s fondness for it, 74, 85 
descnbed 84 
drinking ceases 134 
soma libations, 87 
soma-plant 9, 15 
descnbed, 84 
soma sacrifice, 87, 112 
Sons desired, 12 
prayers for. 147 

Sorcery in A.thar%’a-\ eda, 30 
V Magic 

Speech see ViTch 
Spells house-breakers 321 
,, against CMlspints, 232 
,, m-al wife 234 
agamst evil dreams, 235 
sphya 111 

Sraddha (Devotion), 52, 90 
mother of Kama, 93 
Sraddha (funeral ceremonies). 


9S 104 

different kinds of, 102 
^rauta sacrifices, 33 
^raula sutras, 38 
Srotnias oral tmditionists 43 
Sriiti, 25. 42 Includes upani 
shads 37 

cvcludcs sutras, 37 
Stevenson, R D , 139 
Sudas 40 

Sudra not to teach veda, 45 
origin of. 166 
Sviktas 34 

Sfilagava, 'spitted cow ’, 114 
§un personified \ auonsK , 60 
Sunahiepa, 36 legend of, 128 9 
Sum, S 
Sfira, 192 
Siis’ijpra 140 
Snsna 182 
Sura a the sun 
described 65 
hvmn to quoted, 194 
Sum a, 11, 68 
Sutlej 41 
Sutras, 37fr 42 
date 46 

on animal sacrifice, 114 
Suttee, sail 13. 127 
Sutudrinver 223 
Svarbhanu, 225( 
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TaksU 245 
Taittinvans, 28 

Taittirij’a-brahmana, 49, 113, 
114-7, 119, 252 
Taittirija-samhita, 33 
Taittirlj a upanishad 37 
Tala\-ak5ra-br5hmana, 49 
Tamils 5, 6, 78, 148 
TSndva brahmana, 116 
Tanners, 9 

Tantra 133 164, 169 
Tapas (penance), 55 
Telugu, 6 
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Teutons, 10, 121 
Three Vedas, 33 
TtruviTsagaiii quoted, 77 
Tools, 9 
Tra\ i-t idxtT, 33 
Tnchmopoh, 122 
Tnmurtt, 52, 6S, 7S 
Tnta, 230 

Tuk5r3ma, 14S, 170 
Tulsidas, 170 
Tva§tri 72 
account ot, 94 

u 

Udgata, 117 
UtigtUn, 27 

chmted Samani 87, 109 
Umrerse ongin of h\mn, 205& 
bpanisbads, 21, 25, 35 
defined, 36 
earliest, 37 
m ^ruU, 37, 165, 170 
monism of 52, 61, 134, 15S, 
161 

Upa-purSnas, 25 
Un-ail 95 
Lshas, 16 

mother of the gods, 55 
and Siir\"i 65 
account of 69, 90 
h\ mns to quoted. 202ff 
Uttara K5ma Chantra, S 

Y 

Vach ' mother of Vedas 39, 
90, 91 

Vatkirrt<X butcher pnest, lOS 
Vai\-as\-ata, 235 
Vajshna\-a 124 
Vai5\annra 241 
Vusyn, 166 
\ajape\-a 115 
Vajasanevins, 2S 
Vala a demon, 92 
Va!lahh5char>-a, 124 


Vamade\-a, 41 
lord of Indra, 163 
Valmili S 
Vamana a\-atara, 69 
Varuna 
and Indra. 52 

moral excellence of, 57, 63, 
159 

account of, 63 
and Mura 65 

and legend of Suuahiepa, 
12S-9 

passes a\\-a\ . 135, 161 
hxmns to, quoted, 129, 150, 
195ff 

Varun^ni, 90 
Vanitn, 1S5 « 

Vasisfa 8, 40, 41, 152 
VSstospati, 231 
V5sude\a, 137 
lata 72 
A^atapi 231 
Vax-u described, 72 
h\mn to. quoted, 199 
VcJa defined, 25, 42 
ledas, 21ff 4 
names of 26 
relation of 27 

traditional ongin of , 3Sff, 166, 
244ff 

compilation of 40 
composition of, 41 
editions 42 

oral transmission, 43, 44 
not to be written or learned of 
a sudra, t5 
number of h\ mns, 45 
date of ^ edas, 45 
chronological table of Vcdic 
literature 4S 
metres, of 25Uf 
anah-sis of 266ff 
language of 265 
\edangas 25 Described. 37, 
3S 42 

Vedanta 35 61 161, see i^n- 
nis/urdv 

Vedic gods X Gods 
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Vefipt: jjjamttu kcimppan, 7 $ 
Mbhidaka tree 15 
Vija\ matnri 23 
VipSs n\er, 223 
Vir5j 165. 

ViramStti 103 
Vi-tikhi 116 
\ i>;hTiu 52 
m Hanhara 55 
discus of 66 
described 6S 6b 
and Indra, 74 
rise of 135 
h\ mn to quoted 200 
\ ishnu purSna 257 
\nshnusmnti 13 
VispalS 71 
\i5\5 93 
ViSTOdeia-at 66 
\ ii\-akannati 66 95, 207 
VU\-5mitra S 41 131 225 \ 

^ Ua^-anipa, 94 
\nisedes-as, 55 93 
^ha-mn to quoted 201f 
Maasa-at (sun), S7« 

\ izianagaram Maliaraja of 22 
X ntra demon of drought, 73, 
SO, S6 96 145 230 
Vulcan, 94 
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WaRFARE 17 
Weapons 17 9S 22S 
Weapon song, 17 
Weaaang 9 
eber \ 23 
on Xthara-a-a eda, 32 
Whitnea 23 

on Xtharea-a-eda 32 
on Soma 84 
Widoav 12 

might remarra 12 
aaadoaa -burning 13 
hoav justified 12 


Wife position of 10,11,157 
no a child 11 157 
na-al aaiaes, 234 
Whip 220 
W ilkins Charles 20 
Wilson H H 23 
Wolf ISOri 

Woman (see Mamagc, Wife) 
poMtion of 13, 157 
and Vedas, 14 
Wonur 122 
W riting m India t2 


3’o/jijjs/m 26 
■\a)iir aeda 

anala-sis of, 272 
cthtions and translations, 
23ff 

White and Black’, 2S 33 
used ba adha-ar> u pnests 109 
on animal sacrifices, 113-S 
on hor.c sacrifice 119ff 
on human sacrifice '131ff 
caalts poaaer of Brahman s 
knoaa ledge, 163 
reading from, 23S 
\amn 66 
described, 57 
and ancestors, 99 103 
hamn to quoted, 231, 235 
dogs of 231 
\amT 66 
desenbed, 57 
Yamuna Ria-er, 4 
Yaska s Nirukta 57 
YatudhSnas 232 
\udh15t1ra. 119 
Xuga 35 
Yttpez, 9S 110 
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